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PREFACE. 



The Author presents the following pages 
to the public with diffidence. He is aware 
that the very title of " a Tour through Italy'' 
is 'sufficient in itsdf to raise expectation, 
which^ as he has learned from the fate of 
similar compositions, is more frequently dis- 
appointed than satisfied. To avoid as much 
as possible this ineonvenience» he thinks it 
necessary to state precisely the nature and 
object of the present work, that the reader 
may enter upon its perusal with some previ- 
ous knowledge of its contents* 
VOL. I. a 



vi PREFAGS. 

The Preliminary Discourse is intended 
chiefly for the information of young and in- 
expoienced travellers, and points out the 
qualities and accomplishments requisite to 
enable them to derive from an Italian Tour^ 
its full advantages. The Reader then comes 
to the Tour itself. 



The epithet Classical sufficiently points 
out its peculiar character, which is to trace 
the resemblance between Modem and An- 
cient Italy^ and to take for guides and 
companions in. tibe beginning <^ the nine^ 
teenth century, the writers tiiat preened 
or adoraed the first. Conformably to that 
<^r^t^, the Author may be allowed to 
dwell with complaceiK^y on the inbidents 
of ancient history^- to admit every poetical 
i^coUectioti; and to claim indulgence, if in 
desi^bing objects so ofkn alluded to by 
the Latin writers, he should frequently 
borrow their expressions ; 
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Materis scripto conyeniente suae.* 

Citatioiis, in fact, whidi notwitiifttanding 
Ae example of Ckeroy and the precept of 
Quintiliairty some severe cntica are dts^ 
posed to proscribe, may here be introduced 
or even lavished, without censure; they 
rise spontaneously ftom the soil we ttead, 
and coostitate one ci its distinguishing 
iieantie&; 

. In Mod^n History, he may perhaps 
be consideied as sometimes, too short ; but 
it must be remembered that Modem His-- 
teory is not Classical^ and can claim admis* 
noil only as an iUustratSon. As for the 
^Eiims of government established in many 
jNTOvinces by the present French rulers, 



*Oni,TnMt,Lw.l 
t QuiBti]. lib. i. cap. v. Edit. Rollin. 
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viii PREFACE. 

they are generally passed over in silence 
and contempt, as shifting scenes or rather 
mere Jiguranti in the poMtical drama, des- 
tined to occupy the attention for atime^ 
and to disappear when the principal cha- 
Tacter showB himself upon the stage. 

« ■ ■ 

Of the state of painting and sculpture, 
though these arts reflect so niiuch lustre on 
Italy, little is said^; an acknowledgment 
which may surprize and disappoint many 
readers. !^ut, on the one hand, to give a 
long catalogue of pictures and statues, 
without explanatory observations, appeat- 
ed al^surd; and on the other, to execute 
such a work in a becoming manner requires 
leisure, technical information, and the 



* Little is said of the arts, when the extent and im- 
portance of the subject are* considered; but much is 
said in comparison ofother Tours and similas composi- 
tions. 
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pen of a professed artist, perhaps of a 
Reynolds. The subject is therefore touch- 
ed incidentally only ; but as it is extensive 
and amusing, and affords scope to the dis- 
play of skill, taste and erudition united, it 
will, it is to be hoped, ere long attract the 
attention of some writer capable of doing it 
justice. 

As to the Style — ^in the first place sohie, 
perhaps many expressions, and occa^onally 
whole sentences, may have been inadver- 
tently repeated; a fault great without 
doubt, but pardonable because almost una- 
voidable in descriptive composition. JVhoj 
indeed, can paint Uke Nature^ or who vary 
his coloring with all the tints of Italian 
scenery, lighted by an Italito sky? If 
Lucretius has repeated at length two of 
the-most beautiful passages in his poem^, 



* Lib. i. V. 9*5. — lib. iv. v. 
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the Author may claim induIgeDce, if in de* 
scribing the perpetual recurrence of similEUt 
objected he has be^i betrayed into sinular 
language. 

In Proper Names^ he has ventured ire* 
quently to use the ancient appellation if not 
irrecoverably lost in the modem. Thus, 
he sometimes introduces the Benacus^ Lirisy 
and AthesiSj instead of the Logo di Garda^ 
Garigliano and Adige^ because the former 
names are still familiar to the learned ear 
and by no means unknown even to the 
peasantry. The same may be said of the 
Amo^ the Tiber^ and several other rivers, 
and may be extended to many cities and 
mountains. He has, as much as possible, 
attempted to discard the French termina- 
tion in Italian names, and laments that he 
cannot carry consist^icy so far as to apply 
it to antiquity, and rejecting the semi- 
barbarous appellations with which the 
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!]^en<}b have misnamed some of the most 
illasinous ancients, restore to Horace, and 
Virgil, all their Roman majesty*. But 
this general reformation must be left to 
more able and more popular writers, or 
iBlher perhaps recommaided to the learned 
gwtlemen who preside over the Univer- 
sitiw and the great Schools, and to the 
Clitics who direct the pubhc taste in Re-« 
views, and have of late exercised no small 
influence over custom itself. 

« 

We now come to objects of greater 
moment, and here the Author must, how- 
ever reluctantly, obtrude himself on the 
attention of the Reader. ReUgion, Poli- 
tics, and Literature, are the three great 
<^ject$ that onploy every mind raised by 



* TituB Lmus owes the recovery of his Roman ap- 
pellatioii to the Bishop of Landaff, who iatroduces it into 
his Apology for the BiUe* 
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education above the level of the labofer 
or of the mechanic; upon them every think« 
ing man must have a decided opinion, and 
that opinion must occasionally influence 
his conduct, conversation, and writings* 
Sincere and undisguised in the belief and 
profession of the Roman Catholic Religion, 
the Author affects not to conceal, because 
he is not ashamed of its influence* How- 
ever unpopular it may be, he is convinced 
that its evil report is not the result of any 
inherent defect, but the natural conse*- 
quence of polemic animosity, of the ex- 
aggerations of friends, of the misconceptions 
of enemies. Yes! he must acknowledge that 
the affecting lessons, the holy examples, and 
the majestic rites of the Catholic Church, 
made an early impression on his mind ; and 
neither time nor experience, neither reading 
nor conversation, nor much travelling, have 
weakened that impression, or diminished 
his veneration. Yet with this affectionate 
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attachment to the ancient Faith, he pa»- 
somes not to arraign those who support 
other systems. Persuaded that their claims 
to mercy as well as his own, depend upon 
Sincerity and Charity, he leaves them and 
himself to the disposal <^ the common 
Father of All, who, we may humbly hope, 
will treat our errors and our defects with 
more indulgence (han mortals usually shew 
to each other. In trath. Reconciliation 
and Union are the objects of his warmest 
wifihes, of^his most fervent prayers: they 
occupy his thoughts, they employ his pen ; 
and if a stone diall happen to mark the 
spot where his. remadais are to repose, that 
sttme shall speak of Peace and Reeon- 
dilation. 



We come next to Politics, a subject of 
a very ddicalae nature, where differrace of 
(qnnion, like disagreement in Rdigion, has 
given occasion to many rancorous and in- 
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termiiiable contests : dBd here, expi:€9$ions 
apparently favourable to republicaaism, or 
perhaps the general tendency of his princir 
pies to the cause of freedom, may incline 
some of his readere to svspect him oTan 
excessiye and unconstitutional attachment 
to that form of government. Without 
doubt, liberty, the source of so many 
virtues, the mother of so many artaf, the 
spring of public and private happiness, of 
the glory and the greatness of nations, is 
and ever will be the idol of liberal and 
manly minds, and that system which is 
most &vorable to its development must 
necessarily obtain ihm approbation. But 
fortunatdy they need not have recourse to 
fine-spun theories for the principles, or look 
to past ages or to distant countries for the 
practice of a iree, and, what may justly 
be called, a repuUican gpTennm&at. The 
Constitution of England actually comprises 
the excellencies of all the ancient conmum- 
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wealths, together wkhthe advantages ot* 
the best forms of monardiy ; though liable, 
as all human institutions are, to abuse and 
decay, yet like the works of Providence, it 
contains in itself the means of correction 
and the seedis of Innovation. Sooh a system 
was considered as one of unattainable per- 
fection by Cicero, and wm pronounced by 
Tacitus, a visioii fiEtir but transient. A 
scheme of poHcy that enchanted the sages 
of antiquity may sturdy content the patriot 
and the philosopher of modem days, and 
the only wish of both must be, that, in spite 
of royal encroacdunent and of popular 

« 

frenzy, it may last for ever. 

In literature, if the Author difiers from 
those who have preceded him in the same 
Tour ; if he censures the opinions of any 
other tiBvdQbr or writer; he hopes he has 
expressed the reasons of his dissent with the 
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tenderness and with the attention due to 
their fedings' and reputation. 

On the merits of the French language 
and hterature he differs from many ; but he 
is open to conviction even on this subject, 
and only requests the Reader to weigh with 
impartiaUty the reasons which he produces 
against both, and the more so^ as the ques- 
tion is of greater importance than may 
perhaps be imagined ; for, to the wide cir- 
culation of French authors may be attri- 
buted many of the evils under which Europe 
now labors. This observation naturally 
leads to the following. If ever he indulges 
in harsh -and acrimonious language, it is 
when speaking of the French, their prin- 
ciples, and measures ; and on this subject 
he acknowledges that his expressions, if 
they correspond with his feelings, must be 
strong, because his abhorrence of that go- 
vernment and of its whole system, is deep 
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an4 unqualified. Neither the patriot who 
recollects the vindictive spirit with which 
the Ruler of .France carrks on hostilities 
agiainst Groat Britain, the only bulwark of 
Europe, and the asylum of the Independ- 
ence of Natioiis, because he knows where 
Ereedom makes her last stand, 

Libeitas ultima mundi 

... ' 

Quo steterit ferienda locp ; 

nor the philosopher who considers the wide 
wasting war, which the French government 
has been so long carrying on against the 
liberties and the happiness of mankind, will 
probably condemn tibe author's feelings as 
intemperate, or require any apology for the 
harshness of his expressions. As long bs 
religion and literature, civiMzatiion and in- 
dependence are objects of estimation among 
men, so long must revolulumary France be 
remembered with horror and detestation. 
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It now only remains to inform the reader^ 
that the Tour sketched out in the following 
pages was undertaken in company with 
Philip Roche^ Esq. a young gentfeman 
^f fortune, who^ while be spaced no ex- 
pence to render it instnictiFe, oontdfanted 
much to its pleasures, by his gentle manners, 
and by his many mild and benevolent 
virtues ; virtues which, it Was hoped, would 
have extended their influence through a 
long and prosperous life, and contributed to 
the happineais, not of his family only, but 
of an extensive circle of friends and ae- 
qtiaintance. But these hopes were vain, 
and the Author is destined to pay this utir 
availing tribute to the memory of his fnend 

companion. 



The two gentlemen who, with the Authoi: 
and his fellow traveller, formed the party 
oAea alluded to in the following pagea, 
were the Honourable Mr. CusT,now Lord 
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BrowkiiOW, said Robert Ru8hbro!k£, 
Esq. of Rushbroke Park. The information, 
the poHta^fis, and the good kumor of the 
fonner, with the lirdinesst the ^irth, and 
the accomplishments of the latt^, heigh- 
tened the pleasures of the joumey, and, by 
supplying a continual fund of incident and 
convosation, rendered even Italy itsdf 
more delightful. To Lord Brownlow, 
the Author must acknowledge another ob- 
ligation, as he is indebted to his Lordship 
for several useful observations during the 
course of this work, and particularly for the 
details of the excursion to the island of 
Ischiuj and the account of the solitudes of 
CamaMoti and of Ahemia. 



The publication of these volumes has 
been delayed by frequent avocations, and 
particularly by a mwe extensive and 
scarcely less interesting excursion to parts 
df Da/matf a, the Western Coasts of Greece^ 
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the loman Ishnds^ to Sicily^ Malta^ &c. &c. 
The details of this latter Tour may, p^baps, 
be presented to the public if the following 
pagps loeet its apj^obotion. 



Great Cheiterford, Essex, 
Sq^t. 14, IBM. 






PRELIMINARY DISCOURSE 



Jam mau pratrepidaiu avet vagari : 
Jam l«ti studio pedes vigescunt. 
O dulces Gomitum valete coetus^ 
Longi quos simul i domo profectos. 
Divers^ Tarite viss reportant. 

Catul. xuvs 



The degree of preparation necessary for 
traveUing depends upon the motives which 
induce us to travel. He who goes from 
home merdy to change the scene and to 
seek for novelty ; who makes amusement 
his sole object, and has no other view but 
to fill up a few months that must otherwise 
remain unemployed, has no need of mental 

VOL. I. B 
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preparation for his excursion. All that such 
a loiterer can possibly want, are a conveni- 
ent post-chaise, a letter of credit, and a 
well-fumiBhed trunk ; for occupation I|e 
will have recourse to inns, to coffee-houses, 
and to theatres, with their appurtenances, 
which cannot fail to supply him with inci- 
dents, anecdote, and pastime in abundance. 
But he who believes with Cicero, that it 
becomes a man of a hberal and active mind 
to visit countries ennobled by the birth and 
the residence of the Great ; who, with the 
same Roman, finds himsdf disposed by the 
contemplation of such scenes to virtuous 
and honorable pursuits; he who, like Titui 
Quintius devoting the first days of leisture 
afler his glorious achievements, to the cele- 
brated monuments of Greece, embraces the 
earUest opportunity of visitihg the classiG 
regions of Italy; such a traveller will 
easily comprehend the necessity of pto* 
viding before-hand the information re- 
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quisita to enable him to traverse the country 
without constant difficulty, doubt, and inr 
qniry. And, indeed, if there be a Tow: in 
which such preparation is more particularly 
wanting than in any other, it is that to 
. which I allude : as Italy owes more to 
history than even to nature ; and he who 
goes over it merely with his eyes open to 
its embellishments, and his mind intent on 
observation, though he may see much and 
learn much also, will yet, with all his cu- 
riosity and diligence, discover one-half 
only of its beauties. Even those travellers 
who have made some efforts to qualify 
themselves by previous appUcation, will on 
many occasions regret that they have not 
extended their researches still farther, and 
that they have not by a longer course of 
preparation, added to their means both of 
amusement and of instruction*. It may, 



* Vms Be 8wri«z croke, sajfi the Abbe JBarthelemi to 
the Comie De Caylus, combkxk mm vQjri^e (en It«Ji^) 
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4 PRELIMINART DISCOURSE. 

therefore^ be considered as an appropriate 
introduction to an account of Italy, to 
point out to the reader such branches of 
information as are either indispensable or 
highly advantageous in an excursion to that 
country ; after which I mean, to add a few 
reflections and cautions, with a view either 
to remove prejudices, or to prevent incon*- 
veniencies. 



CLASSICAL KNOWLEDGE. 

I. As these pages are addressed solely 
to persons of a liberal education, it is al- 
most needless to recommend the Latin 
Poets and Hijstorians* Virgil and Horace, 
Cicero and Xivy, ought to be the insepa- 
rable companions of all travellers; they 



m' » humilii ; j*ai va tant de choses que j*ignorois, et que 
j*ignore encore, qu'il m*a paru fou de se sayoir gri de 
quelques connoissances superficielles. — Leitre xzi. Yef 
the author of Anacharsis waa ooe of the moat leameii and 
judicious antiquaries in France. 
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should occupy a corner in every carriage, 

and be called forth in every interval of 
leisure, to relieve the fatigue and to heighten 

the pleasure of the journey: Familiar ac- 
quaintance or rather bosom intimacy with 
the ancients is evidently the first and most 
essential accomplishm^it of a classical 
traveller. 



But there is a class of Poets who, though 
nearly allied in language, sentiments, and 
country, to the ancients, are yet in general 
little known : I mean the modem Latin 
ppets, Vida, Sannazarius, Fracastorius, 
Flaminius, Politian, &c.* who laboured 
so. successfully to restore the pure taste of 
antiquity. Boileau and the French critics 



* Pope printed, or rather, I believe, reprinted with 
additions, a collection of poems from these authors in two 
voktmes duodecimo. The Clarendon ptess gare the pub* 
fie a superb specimen of typographical elegance, in an 
e^tion of Vida, in three volomet octavo, in the years 129, 
29, t4, of die last century. 
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affected to despise these authors,* and, 'for 
what reason it is difficult to discx>v€r, un- 
dervalued their latinity. But men of equsd 
discernment, Attefbury, Pope, and Jotaoh 
son, entertained a very different opinioii 
of their merit, ^ and not only read but som^ 

* The contempt which the French critica generallj 
shew for modem Latin poetry may, perhaps, arise from a 
consciousness of their own deficiency in this respect. 
Cardinal Pottgtiac, Faniere, Rc^n and SaMwl,^ are 
the only Latin poets, if I recollect well, of any considera- 
tion that France has produced, and though they ar6 not 
without merit, yet they betray in tiie e£fort with ^cfa ^egr 
advance and in the very art which they display, somewhat 
of the latent barbarian. Even in Latin prose the French 
do not seem to have succeeded better. There is ahMySi 
an appearance of study and constraint in their style, veiy 
different from the easy, unaffected flow of Italian authors. 
The liEitter only have either preserved or recovered tfle 
certa vox Homam generis^ urbisque propria, in quOi nihil 
offendif nihil displicere, nihil animadverti posHt, nihil 
8onar€y aut olere peregrinum. — (Cicero de Or.) 

Hence Mr. Roscoe has reason to mention these poets 
with partiality, under the appellation of the rivals of 
Virgil and Horace. 



* This ]a»t author is inferior to the o^ien» faecante moKaActad. 
His hymns^ though inserted in the Parisian Breviaiy^ and much ad- 
mired by French critics^ are quite disfigured by ctmceU and antithesis. 
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times borrowed from them. Esrery body is 
aoquamted with the beautiiiil compliment 
wAkk the Britiah poet pays to Vida» and 
thorough him indirectly to his fdQow bards^ 
whose united rays lifted up the glories 
of the second Augustan age ; and every 
reader not blinded by prejudice must admit 
the propriety of this poetical tribute, and 
acknowledge, that not Vida only but several 
of his contemporaries tread in the footsteps 
of their iUustrious countrymen Virgil and 
Horace ; not unfrequently catch a spark of 
their inspiration, and often speak their lan^ 
guage with the grace and the facility wfaidi 
distinguish native Romans. Upon the 
fNresent occasion I mean to recommend, in 
particular, only such passages in their works 
as have aa immediate connexion with Italy, 
and aie calodated to giv6 an additional in- 
terest to any part of its histoty, scenery, or 
antiquities. In Jhese passages, where 
the subject calls forth their energies, they 
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glow with native fire and in numberB not 
unworthy the fathers of Roman verse, pnre^ 
majestic, or pathetic, celebrate thegrandeur^ 
describe the beauties, or lament the misfttf^ 
tunes of their country « 

ITALIAN LANGUAGE. 



» * 



IL It is evident that he who wishes to 
b^ome acquainted with the manners, or to 
enjoy the society of the inhabitants of any 
country, must previously leam their lan- 
guage ; it is not therefore my int^tion, at 
present, merely to recommend, what indeed 
Ao traveller entirely neglects, the study of 
ItaUan^ but to enforce the necessity of com- 
mencing it at a much earlier period, and of 
£0ntintiing it for a much longer space of 
time than isi now customary. He who enters 
Italy .with an. intention of afiplying to its 
language particularly, must make a longer 
residence there than our country men usiiidly 
do, or he will find too. many external calls 



( 
\ 
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iipon bis attention and cnriosity to allow 
him to devote his time to cabinet studies. 
inSorm^tion therey is to be gathered^ not 
ftoni sedentary appKcation, but from active 
research and observation. One day is de^ 
voted to the contemplation of churches or 
ruins, the next is pass^ in the examinatioii 
<tf pictilres, a third i» dedicated to a groupe 
of ancient statues, and a fourth and* a fifth 
are agreeably spent in the galleries or the 
gardens of a villa;, tfa^ excursions are to 
be made to spots consecrated by history or 
-by "song, to Horace's Sabine ^rm or to 
Virgirs tomb, to TUmr or Tuscuhm^ to 
Jkmle^ or yaUombrosa. In these delightful 
And instructive occupations, ^ays, weeks, 
and months gKde away with imperceptible 
rapidity, and the few leisure hours that may 
chance to occur at intervals are scarcely 
•^ufldenli^o give the diligent traveller time 
to xxdleckjhis remarks and to embody his 
recoUteticms; Let him, ther^re, who 
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wisbes to vifiit Italy with full satisfactioa 
and advaAta^ aoquue, if possible, such 
an acquaintance with its Ixo^s^geh pie* 
yious to his jouniej, that nothing jna^y^ \» 
wanliDg to complete his CQi^uiiand of it 
but practice and conversatioa. . JHe th»t 
trasHlkih .mto a country before he hath $ame 
entrance into the Umguagej gaeth to schml 
and not to trawt^ says Bacopi. 



ITALIAN HISTORY. 

III. The next object which claims at- 
tention is the History of the d^erent ReiHh 
hiiioHs of Italy J not only before, but during 
the decline and afber the fall of the Roman 
Empire. 

The ispublican part of Ronutn history 
is ccnmdeied as ptirely cla0sica}» aad as 
such is pre-supposed in the first paragraph. 
The lives or the rdgns of the first £m- 
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perors are contained in Suetonius, Tacitus, 
and Herodian,. whose curious and amusing 
volumes laxmt of course be perused with 
attention^ wbile the Scriptares mstorut 
Augusts will not be neglected. The Abate 
Demna's History of the Reyc^utions of 
italj, a work in greaA estimaticnii, gives a 
vevj saAisfactory view <^ the whole subject, 
including both ancient and modem times* 
The two Sister Histxmes of Lorenzo and 
of Leo, by Mr. Roscoe, contain a full and 
interesting account of one of the most 
important epochs that occur in the annals 
of Italy; they have long since attracted 
the attention of 'every candid and reflects 
ing mind, and need not be reconmiended 
to pers&BiS who mean to visit the country 
which has been the theatre of the events, 
axid the abode of the great men so do- 
qumtly; recorded in tfa^n. 
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MEDALS. 

IV. Though I do not mean to turn 
young travellers into profound antiquaries, 
jet I would have them at least skim over 
aU the regions of ancient learning. No 
spot in this extensive territory is. either 
dreary or unproductive. Medals are inti*- 
mately connected with the history and the 
manners, with the arts and even the taste 

. ♦ 

of the ancients. 



«... And faithful to dieir charge of £une 
Through climes end ages bear each (orm and name. 
In one short new, subjected to our eye, 
Gods, emp'rorsy heroesi atifgeM, beauties, lie. 



They merit therefore considerable atten* 
tion. Addison^s Dialogues, written with 
the usual felicity of that graceful author, 
deserve to be recommended as a very pro- 
per introduction to this amusing branch of 
knowledge. These dialogues have also, 
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independentlj of their scientific merit, a 
very strong claim to the attention of the 
classical traveller, from the numberless ex* 
tracts from the ancients, and particularly 
the poets, introduced with art, and fre- 
quently illustrated with elegance. 



ARCHITECTURE. 

V. As Italy possesses some of the most 
perfect monuments of antiquity now re- 
maining, Hes antiqua laudis et artis^ as 
well as the most splendid productions of 
modem genius in Architectufe, Sculpture, 
and Painting, it is absolutely necessary to 
acquire a general knowledge of the prin- 
ciples of these three great arts. 

With regard to Architecture, Dean Al- 
drich's Elements^ translated by Mr. Smyth 
of New College, is a very clear and con- 
cise treatise on the general principles, pro- 
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portions, and terms of this art, and may 
be recx)mmended as a good work of the 
kind for the use of beginners* The five 
orders, according to Palladu/s system, are 
explained in a little treatise, and illustrated 
in a set of neat engravings by Cypriam^. 
Scamozzi's Lives of the principal Archi- 
tects, preceded by a dissertation on the 
art in general, is an useful and very enter- 
taining work. 

But the man who wishes to have accu- 
rate ideas and comprehensive notions on 
this subject, must not content himself with 
these nor indeed with any modem compo- 
sitions. He must have recourse to the an* 
cients — invent as qmyitum atcohtere per artes 
— and in their writings and monuments 
study the best models and the fairest spe- 
cimens of architectural beauty. Rollings 



♦Roma 1801. 
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short treatise, ia his Appendix to his An-* 
cieDt History, enriched with several cita-^ 
tions and classical references, may serve as 
an introduction. It is not, perhaps, aiway$ 
accurate, because written before^an exact 
survey of several ancient monuments had 
been made, but it is perspicuous and in-* 
teresting, and like all the works of tluit 
excellent author, admirably calculated to 
awaken curiosity an the youihfiil mind. 
Stuart's Athens, a work of surprising exact* 
ness, presents to the eye, in one groupe, 
a collection of the noblest specimens of 
Grecian art and of Attic taste now exist- 
ing*. In these matchless edifices, erected 
during the most flourishing period of Gre^ 
cian architecture, the reader will discover 



* Mr* Wilkm»*s magnificent work, entitled. Magna 
Greda, is, in execution, accuracy, and interest, equal 
to any of the kind, and cannot be too strongly recom- 
mended. 
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the genuine proportions of the original 
Doric, the first and favorite order of the 
Grecian architects ; an order either sUghdy 
mentioned or totally omitted by modem 
artiste, tk;>ugh it is »q>posed, at least a» 
employed in the Parthenon and the temple 
of Theseus, to unite above all others, oma-^ 
ment with simplicity and beauty with 
solidity. Yitruvius must be perused or at 
least consulted, with the asinstance of the 
Italian translation and notes, to remove 
such difficulties as must invariably occur 
mthout some explanation*. 

Many works of greater length and more 
detail might be reconmK^ded, but the few 
alluded to are sufficient, not indeed to 
perfect an architect, but to form the taste 
of a young traveller. Besides, when the 



^ FitruviQ del Galiani, Napoli. 
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first principles are once known and tlie 
original proportions well understood, an 
attentive observer may improve his taste 
hy comparing the best models of Greek 
and Roman, of ancient and modem, archi- 
tccture*. 



* No art deserves more attention tbati Architecture, 
becaote no art is so often called into action, tends so 
much to the embellishment or contributes more to the 
ri|mtation of a country. It ought^ therefore, at all 
events to occupy some portion of time in a liberal edu- 
cation. Had such a method of instruction as that which 
IS here recommended been adopted a century ago, the 
streets of London, Oxford, and Cambridge, would not 
present so many shapeless buildings, raised at an enor- 
mous expenee, as if designed for eternal monuments of 
the opi|lence and of the bad taste of the British nation. 
We should not see such a multitude of absurd edifices 
under Ae names of temples, ruins, 8cc. disgrace th6 
scenery of England so much admired by fore^ers. In 
short, instead of allowmg architects to pursue novelty at 
the expence of taste, and seek for reputation by adap- 
tations and pretended improvements of their own inven- 
tion, a method which has never yet succeeded, their 
employers would oblige them to adhere strictly to the 
ancients, and by adopting their forms and proportions 
to adorn England with the noblest edifices of Greece and 
Dfltaly. 

VOL I. c 
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SCULPTURE. 

VI. We come in the next place td 
Sbalpture* Some acquaiotaoce with ixm- 
tomy is a desirable preliminary ta the 
knowledge ef diis art ; therefore he who 
Tnbihes to form correct notions of the sta- 
tues, which he must necessarily examine 
during his travels, would do well to attend 
a few anatomical lectures previous to his 
departure from the University. The best 
method of acquiring a correct and natural 
taste in sculpture is, without doubt, to in^ 
spect frequently the masterpieces of the art, 
to compare them with each other^ and 
to converse occasionally with the best in- 
foraied artists. 

PAINTING. 

VII. Du Fresnoy's Art of Painting, and 
Sir Joshua Reynolds's well known 4i#T 
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totxvsGSy together with much observation, 
dnd frequent convefsation with persons wdl 
versed in this enchanting art, may enable* 
attentive observers to distinguish the dif- 
ftrent schools, to observe thfe cjhgiracteris- 
ti€ excellence of eac;h gr^at, maater, th?; 
peculiar beailty of ^v^ry cdiebrated pi^e,: 
9od give them^ if not tjbe eruditps cfcf^s^^ 
tbe difcrinainating eye of th^ pipfe^i^ 
aitist, at l^st the liberal satisfaction of the 
judiciouf^ adoiir^C. 



MUSIC. 



VIIL A$. Italy ia acknpwledgsed to be 
the first country in ijhe world for Music, 
both with regard to composition and exe- 
cution, something perhaps may be ex- 
pected on *that subject also. But, much 
ak wfe may value music, yet I. think that 
young travellers ought rather to be caur 
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tioned against its allurements than exposed 
by preparatory lessons to their dangerous 
influence. 



Music in Italy has lost its strength and 
its dignity ; it is little calculated either to 
kindle patriotism or to inspire devotion ; 
it does not call forth the energies of the 
mind 9 nor even touch the strings of me- 
lancholy, It tends rather by its efiemi- 
nacy to bring dangerous passions into 
action, and like the allegorical stream of 
antiquity, to unman those who allow 
themselves to be hurried down its treach- 
erous current, Plato would have forbidden 
such music, and banished its professors 
from his republic ; at all events it neither 
wants nor deserves much encouragement, 
and we may at least be allowed to caution 
the youthiul traveller against a taste that 
too often leads to low and dishonourable 
connexions. 
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IX. I have now painted out the prepa- 
' ratorj knowledge which I think necessary 
to all travellers who ifnsh to derive firom 
theit Italian Tour, their full share of in- 
<£Qinnation and amusement. I will next 
proceed, according to my plan, to point 
out such dispositions, as will contribute 
very materially to this object, by removing 
prejudices, and leaving the mind fiiUy open 
to the impressions of experience and ob- 
servation. 



All the dispositions alluded to, are in- 
cluded in one short but comprehensive 
expression, an. vnprejudiced mind. This ex- 
ceUent quality is the result of time and ob* 
servation, of docility and benevolence. It 
does not require that we should be indif- 
ferent to the prosperity of our own country 
or blind to its pre-eminence ; but, that we 
should shew some indulgence to the errors, 
and some compassion for the sufferings of 
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less fevoured natioDs. For he it from me^ 
to wish to repress that spirit of {)8triQtwi& 
which forms one of thi^ nobli^lt {eatitfes vi 
4he natioxiial character^ and still fa-itlHy 
every idea of encouraging the uAfef^ling 
itisty who conceal general ixudifiei^^noa, 
under the afiectation of philanthropy, and 
laacrifice the fedings of ^e pajtriot^ to the 
pf etended benevolence of the philosopher. 

But attachment to our own country, 
and partiality to its reputation, do not 
oblige us to despise those nations, i^hich 
having bepn once tbmtiled from the pihn&t 
de of Glory, are held by a series of dtS)afir 
trbus revolutions and irre^istibte circitbtr 
stances in a state of depeikdeace and i of 
eondeqifieni degradation. Oh the eontrary^^ 
l^e nimkbeirless eviU and abu^ee WhidI 
ftfsult from slavery and oppression, caiinvt 
Mt d&cite ^eirtimiea^b of compaiwioii and &i 

sym|>Mhy. Scipio, whefi he bdh«M the 



4wMt» of CoKtiutgt laiGeiijcliiig to the akks, 
ctiolainted with « furopketic a^Uc^Oil to 
Skine fhsn triiiiiipl»lnt» 



Bv jw^K ymp tilt <S3a x<mi fpsyci, nal xafof , ^((/if^ 
*£«'«'M'a< ^fMi^f Sr' eiy tit oAwAq UAio; 2^ 

l^iad vi. 447 — 8< 

Vet come it will, the day decreed by Fates^ 

HbW my heart trembles, wliile my totigue relates ! 

The day when Thou, impeqal 7r^ \ J9|iit bend 

And see thy warriors fall, thy glories end. 

Iliad Yi. 



SMpve bits fait)^e):to ipUed w^tward : 
unheo we contemplate the dotmniond of 
(^rtfiftt Biitaio» and ite widenextended power^ 
are maj without pxesiimptiQn miagilie that 
it HAW hovers .oret Great Bntain; but it 
is .stall pa tbe inng ; and whetfa^ it be 
dettiaed to tetncii ite tfeps to t)ie East^ 
eir te ooBtinub ib ^ght to Trangatfafiktki 
regifios, Jthe days of £ng^d's glorjr hatQ 
their iniimfaier^ snd i^e period of her decline 
yUa at lengdi arrive. The inhabitanfts of 
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these islands may^ like ^e sons of Greece 
and Italy, lie prostrate at the feet of a tic- 
torious enemy, and claim his compassion 
as a tribute due to the greatness of their 
ancestors. Let us therefore extend our 
sympathy to the now enslaved offspring of 
our predecessors in the career of glory, of 
the former lords of human kind^- — 
tcrrd domimraiB alumm. 



In fine, let us contemplate the diff^ent 
forms of worship which prevail' in di^rent 
parts of Christendom, not with the acrtlno* 
nious contempt of a narrow minded sectary^ 
but with the compassionate indulgence of a 
mild and humble Clmstian. Let it bexe- 
memberad that Englishmen ace reproached 
by foreigners widi intolarance, and that it 
becomes them to keep up the national re* 
putatifHi of candor and gcMt>d sense, by con** 
ciliatory and forbearing conduct I do ioot 
mean to recommend either compliance widi 



\ 
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practices wlach they condemn, or iadil^ 
fggpace to that form of ChriBtiamly which 
they have adopted; but surely every candid 
and constBtent Protestant will admit, that 

IB excdleht in all her forms ; 
that all Chrisliaii Establishments receive the 
lame primitiTe creeds, and tidmit the same 
moral obligations ; that it becoitfes a bene- 
Tolent and charitable mind to consider 
rather in what they agree, than m wh«t they 
diSst ; espedsdly as the former is so much, 
and ^le lidter comparatively so litde ; that 

a 

while the spirit of Christianity k like its 
diviBe author, immutable, its external 
Ibrm may change witii thfe age and the 
dimate,<and,' as public opiinion and autho** 
tity shall dioect, assume or resign the 
pomp dnd the circumstance of worship; 
that caemonies, ip tt^fiiiusdves unmeaning, 
aigf ftQ f Jiyft as much. a& those who employ 
tiiem atlach to them* ^nd that Cat^lic as 
well B^ Protestant nations m^y.be allowed 



to adopt in leHgioti sts weU ai in civil ttft^ 
soobforais and ritfesas na»y teem calcola^ 
to nnsiii^ order and re^iect ; that -whether 
the Qbapisl be lead in die lailgottgeand ac- 
pcnrding to the aiinple feraiB of Ihe Chbreh 
of iid^and, undisr this Gothic .viuikg of 
Y-Cffk ^ »f C!aiUiiubnt7 j «f whcfto it .be 
cfaantod' in Greds and l^itiii, with all the 
^kodor of the Romaa jritual under the 
pM9k:^wifi.Qf thft YAtjictin : iit i». alwajrv 
sbd fpreFyry^Hieii^ tksi aam^ yw»^ of ttUtht 
ikA sanl9 fidir^^ of mlvation : im fine; that 
ail Cibtitiskians ace marked on their entranoe 
ijBkto life, with (he same seal a£ lalvatioh ; 
that .all hope to rebeiFe at the eodkaristio 
table tie same pledge of ledemptii^, aild 
ihkt all tea^ iAem Muli in dea& to the 
Bf^me lEiiereftM Flithd:, ^th hutiMie hope^ 
<Mf ibIfgiVeiiess through the saihe graciOiis 
Bted(j«to^; Thit there should bieisuoh la 
taiiVersdl agtoement in these ^eftt and tn- 
Cenesting aitidte miut be a subject of oon- 
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sottttiony and of piottt atlmowledgkneiit to 
every tbnerveknt mmd 

Bat I fear tkat CloMrity itsdlf cad scaroe 
Uttk fiv :a ^realsr uBaboinuty. An xgrae^ 
iriopt ip ail tbe detmis ai|Ed cdnsequences 
Arainvi . by arganiettts &om firfat {irinciplM^ 
n not tD' be expected iii our prossit sliate^ 
M dieqoered with light and shade^ wfautte 
knofkdge is deaft out so uneqiially, imd 
wiiene tbe opimoas of even good aind wiie 
aun ave so biass^ by education^ by habit^ 
and 'by plro^'udice. iltit if we hate not 
hao^ivtedge enough to coiocide in jspecub^ 
lion, we tssy at least hare chanty e&oiigh 
to agree iiiljuquctice, by tmatiiig eadi other^a 
ofiinioiiB^ with teado^iess; and; )n all 6m 
diffeven)Deii-aa4 diseilssidiis, keeping in viekr 
thai iMaidifikl tnaxtrii incolcaijed by a i;wy 
hsanedi a very seaiatis, a|id a wry b^ievb* 
Imt Fp^r, In tveiinuxirtm Unitm^ m Atbm 
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X. It is usual to take with us as guides 
on our journey certain works written . for 
the purpose, and Addison's Travels are 
generally recoinmended ; and indeed his 
known taslje and character, together with 
the avowed purpose of his journey, mij^ 
have justified the expectation of a finsdied 
performance. But though Addisosi bad 
naturally an enlarged mind, humane Jfed-* 
ings, and a fancy teeming with imagery^ 
yet prejudice had narrowed his ^tensive 
\iewS9 religious^ acrimony had soured his 
temper, and party, spirit had repressed his 
imagination. He gave therefwe to one 
half of the nation what he. owed to the 
whole; he considered principally how he 
might support one pftrty and annoy the 
othar; and he ran over great part of 
Europe, piurticularly Italy, not so much a 
Classic as a Whig traveller. In his eyes 
countries appeared fertile and happy, oi^ 
barren and miserable, n[ot as nature formed 
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them, but as they were connected with 
Fi'ance or with England, as their religion 
was Protestant or Catholic. Hence, he 
dwelTs with at least as much complacency 
on the little miserable details of German 
ai^ Italian superstition, as on the interest- 
ing remains of BcMSiao grandeur, and fills 
with the dreains of bigotry and the censures 
of intolerance^ those pages which ought 
to have been dcToted to the effusions of 
classical enthusiasm, and strewed with the 
flowers of ancient poesy.* Prejudice or 
malevolence, in ordinary writers, excites 
neither surprise nor regret; the ignorance 
or the folly of mediocrity can claim nothing 
more than contempt; but the errors and 
the defects of the ^se and of the good 
awaken more serious emotions ; and while 
we justly lament the weakness of human 



* Vide seyen ptges devoted to St. Anthpny^s Serinoa 
U> the Fish, in Italian and English. 
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nature we are caudoned by such example! 
against the indulgence of passions, which 
could imbitter the beneVolfeJice and per* 
tert the good sense of the mild/ the judi^ 
eious Addison. Succeeding travellers have 
improved on this author's defects, and 
loaded their pages ^th ihibr^resigil^tbili 
akid itivectivK: while, within the last tell 
5«9Vs^ sottie touiist^ have employed t^ei# 
journals as vehicks of revolutioiiary mad-^ 
nets, and instead of the laudts ItaluB arid 
the fortia facta patrum have given the 
public elaboitite panegyrics on the French 
generals, and accounts of th^ir achieve* 
inents as exaggerated as their tmn dis^ 
^tcheswf^ 



■K •' 1^1 



"^ The best gmie or rather companion which the 
trayeUer can take nvith him. is Corinne ou Pltalie. a 
work of singular ingenuity and eloquence. In it Madame 
de Stdel does ample justice to the Italian character; 
Aough a Protestant she speaks of the religion of Italy 
pridi reirerence, and treats even superstition itself with in- 
dulgence. She describes llii dimalb, di0 beauties^ thfe 
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To 0Oiu:hde this topic,— an attentive 
trareUer after havmg acquizdd the pre; 
paaratDrjr knowledge rdccHimleiided in the 
pceceding pages, maj saMj cely on his 
omik diligfihc«9 aided by ihd obaerratiDiiB 
of tl)e intklUgNit inhabitants, and by the 
idaps' and guidiit td be procured iii bvdry 
^Dcat tomx. Books, though necesftai^, a» 
an inoumbngnce which ivsres fails to in^ 
firease ias we advance ; we ought tfaerefove 
to confiike outbelves to the classics, if pom^ 
sihle, and even then we shall find our 
library siiffidently numerous and bulky. 

XL Maps fdrm an iddispensablt part df 
a tiavj^er's furniture. At setting oUt^ t^ 



monumeiits of that privileged country widi g^mng ani- 
mation, Musao contingens cuncta lepore ; she raises the 
raader aboire the commoii level of tfaomghty aad inspires 
him with that lofty teiitper of mind, without which we can 
QcMier discover nor relish the great and the beaatiM in 
art or in nature. 
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will be sufficient : one of Ancient, one of 
Modem Italy. Of the former D'AnoiMe's 
is the best ; of the latter, an excellent one, 
extremely beautiful in the ^cecution, and 
upon a scale large enough for infbrmalioii 
without being burthensome, has been pub*^ 
lished by ZannomL* As the traveller ad« 
vani^, he must enrich his collection, and 
procure in its principal town,, the map of 
each . province or division. At Milanj he 
will>d separate maps of the lakes and 
the various regions of the Milanese. At 
Manttuiy a beautiful, correct^ but I believe 
scarce map, of that city and its vicinity, 
should be inquired for. At Bologna may 
be had the excellent maps of the Roman 
territory by Y9}Siex^^sc€foich. At Rome 



* The map pre6xed to the present edition has been 
copied from that of Zannom alluded to. It is v^ry 
accurate, and veil executed, and does credit to the in« 
genious engraTer, Mr. Smith. 
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may be purchased a map of the patrimony 
of St. Peter, and one of Latium. These I 
reeommeiKl, as they give the ancient and 
modern names of each town and tefrritory, 
and at the same time mark the ancient 
roads, aqueducts, and ruins. The great 
and beautiAil map of Rome must not be 
B^ected, though if it should be deemed 
too expensive and bulky, there are two 
otiiers of a smdler and more convenient 
size. The best map of the kingdom of 
Naples is in fovur sheets, well printed, and 
said to • be. very accurate, by Zannam. 
There are moreover, three maps of Naples 
and its neighborhood, of the bay and its 
islands, of. exquisite beauty in execution 
amd ornament These of course every tra* 
veller will purchase.* 



* Mapsi on the same scale, and of the Mune beauty, 
of all the provinces of die NeapoKtan tcsritory^ have, I 
believe, been since published. 
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ROUTE. 

1 J 



. . XIL We ire now to speak o£ the lime 
requMite ix> m^fcea iqtt and oomplele Tmnr 
of Italy» as.:iEeU m. of. tfa« aeason. bert 
iMlapted.to thecomroenqemelit of .siidi:« 
tokiif* A ;ear» I thinj^ is. iihe .aiioitaat 
upocetibat. ought to be allotted^ ancLa yeur 
and Ei half or «evieii twor ^f&m a^^ dM 
tvdi devoted to this nseftd and amuiing 
pBA of our tniTels. The want of leisure i« 
the only objection that can be made to 
thift arrangement, but it ii an objection 
seldom well grounded, as youth in genetel 
from nineteen to three or four-^d-twenty, 
have more time than business, and seen 
much more frequently at a loss for occu- 
pation than for leisure. Occupation, lie* 
cessary at all seasons^ but particularly in ' 
youth, should be furnished, and no occu- 
pation can suit that age when the mind is 
restless and the body active, better than 
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tzav^ing. Moreover, every naan pf ob^ 
servation who has made a cursory visit tq 
Itify, wSk find that a first view of that 
coontry , has merdly «[aalified faim to make 
a second visit witii ^moie advantage, and 
mh perhaps fed the cravings of unsatisfied 
eonosity, the lueadi stueHunit at a ttme 
iKfaen tntvdfeig may be inconsistent witb 
iIm cares and the duties of liie< It ia nM»ift 
pittdeiit, tiietefbrevto sdi^ ti^e first c^ppor*- 
turaty^ and bj tken allotting a sufficieiit 
portiDii .of time, to Ute tour, gratify hiDfi-> 
adf mik a full, and perfie^t view for even 
Supposing therefore that a year and a 
half ii to be devoted to this' part of the 
journey. I advise the traveller to pass the 
A^s early in the autumn, thus to avoid 
the inconvenienoe of travelling in winter or 
cold weather, an inconvenience always fdt 
on the Continent, where ready fires, warm 
lOCMns, doOTB and windows that exclude 
the air, are seldom found. His route to 

D 2 
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the Alps may be as follows. He may first 
proceed to Brussels^ thence to Liege, Spa, 
AU'la-ChapeUe, Cologne^ Boime, and fd6ng 
the banks of the BJme to Cobleniz, Mentz, 
and Straslmrg; there cross the BJkine to 
Manheim, traverse the Palatinate, the ter- 
ritories of Wittenberg, Bamria, and JSaUx- 
burg, enter the defiles of the Tyrol of 
Rhetian AlpSyBxxd passing through Inspruck 
and Trent turn to Bassano and to Maestre; 

4 

whence he may send his carriage by land 
to Padtui, and embdrk for Venice. From 
Venice he may go by water up the Brenta 
to Padua, where he may establish his 
head quarters, and visit Arcqua, the MmA 
Euganei, and thence pass onwards to Fer- 
rara and Bologna; then follow the Via 
Emilia to Forli, thence proceed to Ravenna 
and Bimini, make an excursion to San 
Marino, and advance forward to Ancona, 
whence he may visit Qdmo. He will then 
continue his journey by Laretto and Mace- 
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rata to ToUmtino; thence over the Apen^ 
nines to FolignOj SpoUto^ and Terrd^ and so 
fidlow the direct road through Civita CatteU 
hauL to Rome. 

I suppose that a traveller passes the Alps 
in September; of course he should reach 
Rome b J the end of November. I calcu- 
late ten or fifteen days delay on account of 
the autumnal rains ; for it is advisable by 
all means to stop at some large town 
during that period of inundation. These 
autumnal rains take place sometimes in 
Sc^tember^ though they frequently fall at 
a later period. At any rate, I would by 
no means advise a traveller to pass the 
Aptnmms^ or visit any territory supposed 
to lie under the influence of the malariay 
till these salubrious showers have purified 
the air and allayed the noxious vapours 
that hover over the Pomptine marshes, the 
Campagna di Romuy and some other low 
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tracts, during the btta* weeks of suiiiiiier 
and the beginning of aQtumn: the air of 
Vetdee iti^df is supj^osed by many pensMul 
not to be quite exempt from this idtoonji* 
venience. 



Th^ traveller will derote th« maEth of 
December to the first bontemplatioo <tf 
Rome, and the consideration of its mdai 
striking beauties/ He will th€» do well tb 
proceed to Naples, where the months bf 
January, February, and> (if EAster be in 
April) of March, will be delightfully tm^ 
ployed in visiting the numberless beaaties 
that lie in that n^^borhood, and along 
the stomd shoiles of Magna Grtdai At 
dll events, liie traveller miist so time his 
return as to be at Rome this week bdfoie 
Baster, in order to be present at the cete- 
ftionies that are performed in the Sixtine 
Chapel, and in St. Peter's, before and dur- 
ing thM festival. 
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The If OBfiis of April, May, and June 
not ^pear long when passed in a 
tofijtapelj sunrcy of the remains <^ aneiedt 
ibi^pdifiiocaee JEind the study of the great 
tt^cds of modem art, and whefa caili?enad 
b^ frequent excnrsions to Tibur^ Qsthj 
jtnlmn^ Mmmt.Scradt^ Franestty and the 
Sabine mountains. . The AU>dn.Mmmty with 
all its tumuli and Ivdy may be reserved for 
tbo hot months of July and August ; there 
he may edsily establish him^^lf in some 
ypik^ whose cool retreats will afford him 
^kudm and refreshment during the opprei* 
sMre. heats of the season. 

! In the course of September, or rather 
laheh the autumnal rains have faUen^ it 
wiULbe lime to torn towards Florence. The 
fint object wlnck should claim the atten* 
tiah oof ,tibe traveller in the nd^borhood 
of this cily is Vallaminvm^ because its 
elevated situation renders it difficult of 
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acoess at ao early period of autumn. The 
first oppc»rtunity therefore must be eo^ 
bratedy and the excursion, if the weatlter 
be favourable, continued to CamMoU and 
La Verma^ two other celebrated and highly 
romantic solitudes. The winter may be 
divided very agreeably between Fhratm 
and the other Tmcan cities. 



In the beginning of February the tnir 
veller miay pass the Apennines to MudeM^ 
Pdnna^ Placeniiaj Lodi^ Cremona^ Manhu^ 
and Veranoi aUbwing four days or a w«ck 
to each town and its neighborhood. Bron 
Verona he will visit Feschiera and the Logo 
di Garda (Benacus) ; thence direct . his 
course by Brescia and Bergmno to Milan. 
From Milan he will make the celebmted 
lakes Cwno and Maggiore objects of at- 
tention, and thence shape his orarse bj 
VcrceUij and Tortma^ to Genoa. He will 
then take the road of the maritime Aips by 
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Saoona ;to IGoCy after, which he will Uam 
island to IWm. Mount Cem$9 the termi- 
Bstkm of hi^ Itahan Tour, then mes before 

« 

him ^in dktanl perspective. 

^ If, while at Naples, he find it ^afe or 
practicabfe to penetrate into the southern 
provinces of Calabma and Apulia^ he will 
not neglect the opportunity ; and, with the 
addition of thsit excursion, by following 
the road which 1 have traced out, he will 
have seen every town of note, and indeed 
erery rjemarkable plain^ hill, or mountain 
]» Italy, and become intimately acquainted 
with the numberless beauties and curiosities 
of that most interesting country. But if 
he should not have so much time at his 
disposal, he may retrench the first part of 
the tour, proceed direct to SwUzerbmd^ 
pstss the Alps by Mount St. Gothard or 
§emfii(mti and descending directly to Dmio 
Jy09$ola visit the lakes, and proceed from 
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C(mo to MiloHj Brema^ Verma^ Vicmza^ 
Padua^ Venice^ and retuming again by 
P4tSua and Vicenxa turn to Mantua^ Pigh 
cenzQj Parma^ Modena^ Bohgmi^ Blong.iXiA 
Adriatic as above. He will moreover 
abridge the time devoted to Naples, and 
Rome, pass the smnmer in Takxm^, go by 
siea from Leghorn or *Carrar€^ to Gtnoai 
and (pass thende by the BMehdta divBCt to 
Turin. The visit to tfa^ lakes iought Co Jbe so 
timed as to avoid the equinoctial winds, 
extremely dangerous, because vetj sodden 
and very boisterous ; so that it is rtot ufi- 
eommon in these seasons to see the lak^ 
pass, in the short space of half an hwktt^ 
from a state of perfect calm to the mo6t 
tremendous agitation. 

XIII. The great roads in Italy are good, 
the posts well furnished with horses, and 
robberies not common; travelling is there- 
fore, in general, sjrfe and expeditious. The 
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principiBtl^ and indeed almost the only 
kieontz^niencies, arise fifom the equinoetial 
rains and the Buramer hcftts. The influence 
of both is felt over dU Italy ; that of the 
ftoncr is partieiilarly inconTenieitt' and 
ttea sometimes dangeroas, esjieeiklly In 
llie northem provinces and along t^e 
•astern coaist. The immense nUk^ber of 
(MdsideraMet rivers, -such as the Tanaro^ 
tbe TeBmo^ the Bartnida^ the 'Ad^^ &c. 
tlwt pour their tributary waters -into the 
Pfl^ while with it they contribute so largely 
1» the luxuriancy and beauty of the plains 
tlurougli which they glide, yet, when swelled 
with continued rams, like it they overflow 
tiMW banks and inundate the level surface 
of the surrounding country. On these 
oocasiobs liie roadd atb covered with mud, 
die fords rendered impassable, bridges not 
unfrequendy swiept away, and the com- 
munioaitii^' between different towns and 
provinees entirely suspended. Kor do 
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these iBundations always sub^de as sooa 
as iiught be expected firom the general 
heat and dryness of the climate ; their per- 
nicious effects are son^etimiss f^lt tor m^iiths 
afterwards, and I recollect to have mjsdyf 
observed in March ISQS, in the neighbor-^ 
hood of Mtmtua^ or rather about ten miles 
lower down, between the Mkido and 
the Poj vast sheets of wat^r, and whole 
fields immerged, the effiects of an inuor 
dation mme months before. Virgil, whose 
farm bordered upon the Mincius, seems, 
to have had a particular apprehensioa 
of the consequences of inundations, if 
we may judge . from the accurate details 
which he gives of the signs of approaching 
rain, and the. picture which he draws of 
their disastrous consequences. The traveller 
therefore, who may be. surprised by tih^se 
periodical showers, if in compliance with 
the advice given above, he establish him-- 
self in the first commodious inn, will uot 
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find sudh accidental delays either useless or 
unpleasant. 

But to return to the principal object of 

this paragraph. Though the sun in Italy 

» 

has, even in the cooler seasons, a sufficient 
degree of warmth to incommode a foreigner, 
yet the heat can scarcely be considered as 
an obstacle to traveUing, except in the 
months of July and August ; then indeed 
it is intense, and it is imprudent in the tra- 
veller to expose himself to the beams of the 
sun for any time ; though Englishmai fre- 
quently seem insensible of the danger, and 
brave alike the rigoun of a Russian winter 
and the heats of ian Italian or even of an 
Egyptian sumnier. Feva^ and untimely 
deaths are sometimes the consequences of 
this rashness, and more than one traveller 
has had reason to regret his imprudence. 
To avoid these dangers, persons who are 
obliged to travel during the hot months ge- 
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nerally proceed by night, and repose during 
the sultry hours of the day. By this 
method, without doubt, they guard suffi- 
ciently against the inconTeniencies and 
dangers of the weather, but at the same 
time they saciifioe osie of the .principal 
objects, the scenery of the country. ; and 
ibis sacjifice in Italy can, in myopiliion, 
he. compensated by no advantages. ^Hk 
best metibod, therefore, is to set out a fiUl 
hour before sun^rise, to stop at ten, and re- 

« 

pose till fiye, then travel as day light will 
permit : by this arrangement of time the 
traveller will enjoy the prospect c^ the 
country, the freshness of the morning, and 
the coolness of the evening, w^d devote to 
rest th6se hours only which heat renders 
unfit for any purpose of excursion or of 
enjoyment. 
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ACCOMMODATIONS. 

, A Sew words upop.the inns and accopi* 
iQodatioi» in Italy will be sufficient - An^ 
ISnghsh traTcller must, the very instant 
hfi embarks for the Continent, resign many 
of the comforts mid conveniencies which he 
enjoys at home, and which he does not suf-* 
ficiently prize, beeause he is seldom in th^ 
way of learning their value by privation. 
Great will be his disappointment if, on his 
anival^ he expects a warm room, a news- 
paf^r, and a w^U stored larder* These ad- 
vantages are common enough at home, but 
they 9ie not to be found in any inn on, the 
CoQtilient, nfit evc^li J)fdf€nf^es ,at Co/o^ or 
the Mmon BMige at Hrqnkfort. But the 
principal and most o^Gmsive defect alnroad 
is the W9nt of deatiliness, a defect in a 
greater or lesser degree common to all parts 
of the ContiiienL In Italy, to which these 
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observations are confined, the little country 
inns are dirty, bxit the greater inns, parti- 
cularly in Home, Naples^ Fhrence^ and 
Venice^ are good, and in general the linen 
is clean, and the beds are excellent. As 
for diet, in country towns, the traveller will 
find plenty of provisions, though seldom 
prepared according to his taste. But, 
" il font Um^* says Mr. De la Lande, 
" raeheter par quelque chose les agrhnens de 

ritaikr 

4 

This representation of Italian accom^ 
modations, which it is hoped, will be found 
on experience tolerably accurate, is not 
on the whole discouraging, and our tra* 
veller may commence his journey without 
the apprehension of any wry serious or 
distressing inconvenience. He^ who can 
content himself with plain food and a' good 
bed, will find abundant compensation for 
the absence of the supernumerary pleasures 
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of accommodation, in the indulgence of 
rational curiosity, and tiie acquisition of 
knowledge. The classical reader will con- 
sole himself in the assurance, that accom- 
niodations in the worst Italian inns at 
pres^it, are far better than what they seem 
to have been iii H<M*ace's time, at least, if 
we may be allowed to form conjectures 
about the state of inns in een^ral from that 
of Beneventwn in particular. 

The inconvenience of which the poet 
complains at Trevicus is at present very 
general at the inns both of France and Italy, 
where the shivering traveller finds himself, 
if he happens to travel in cold weather, 
like Horace, often ushered into a damp 
room, and placed before a newly lighted 
five, diffusing a half smothered flame, lacri^ 
mosononmnefumo. 
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OBJECTS OF ATTENTION. 

XIV. It may iwt be deemed superfluous^ 
to enumerate the principal objecte whi<;h 
degenre a traveller's attention^ andf to poilit 
out, at the same time^ the best method^ of 
satisfyiog Ms curiosity. Tito manners^ Cus- 
toms, and opinions, together wi& Ihedif^ 
ferent lights which reti^on, gevernm^ti 
and climate, throw upon the characters of 
natidns and individuals, without doubt, 
claim our first attention^ To conv^^e with 
the natives of the country, to frequent pub- 
lic assemblies and courts, and, on the other 
hand, to take an occasional range through 
the humble walks of Ufe, is the proper me^ 
thod of acquiring this useful information 
Introduction io the higher class in- Ilalyris 
not very diflScult ; they meet in* ev^ng 
parties, either at particular houses, where 
such assemblies are called conversazzimi ; 



^ 
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or at the casino^ a sort of fashibnaible cluV 
established in most towns in Italy. A letter' 
of introduction to any persou of rank wSl 
open all such assemblies to a stranger! But 
thef traveller, who really wishes to know th6' 
maioners of the Italian gentry^ must enddi- 
vdnf to penetrate into the interior of society; 
ahil form acG(uaihtan^e with some of uie 
pri^cipkl cfaa^M'in ek^% toWn, pairiidik- 
larly if therfe Ife ab/arii^iig tieih of li^eirai'^^ 
rejpntation. Nor would this be a difficult 
task, if We went to Italy better veiled ill ' 
its language ; and if we devoted more time 
to the cultivation of our acquaintance therei 
This private society, if it be select, and I 
recommend no other, is, I think for very 
obvious real»6ns, far pi'efei^ble to lairger 
circles. 

Biit, w)iile speaking of society, I think' 
it'n^fe^^jr to maki^ ati' observation, the 
propriyty'bf 'widch must strike evety read'^r, 

E 2 
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because it is founded upon the diange 



which has taken place in the higher classes 
on the continent during the last ten years. 
The court of VerMiUes was formerly consi- 
d'ered as the most polished court in the 
world, and the state of society at Paris, as 
well as at Rome and Turin, was supposed 

• • * 

to have reached a very high degree of re- 
finement. The principal object of travel- 
ling then was to acquire, in some accom- 
plished society, that ease and those graces 
which constitute the perfection of good 
breeding, and which were seldom, it was 
then fancied, to be discovered in the man- 
ners of a home-bred Englishman. How 
far this opinion was true it is not my inten- 
tion to examine, but it was very generally 
admitted, and in consequence no young 
man of rank was deemed qualified to make 
an advantageous entrance into the world 
till, by a considerable residence in the ca- 
pitals mentioned above, he had worn ofi* 
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somewhat of the native roughness of the 
Briton. But the case is very different at 
present. The French Revolution has been 
as fatal to the manners as to the morals of 
nations ; it has corrupted the one and bn^ 
taUzed the other. It is not to society in 
such a state that he is to look for improve* 
ment, nor indeed is such imptovement 
either the sole or the principal motive of 
travelling at present, nor is it necessary to 
wander over the Continent in quest of ac- 
complishments. London, that has long 
been the first city in Europe for population, 
extent, and opulence, is now also confes* 
sedly the first in point of society, and the 
Capital of the polite and fashionable, as it 
has long been of the conmiercial world. 
The first class of its society, the most nu- 
merous of that description that has ever 
been united in any great city, comprehends 
all the advantages of title, of fortune, and 
of inibrmation. I do not hereby mean to 
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depreciate continental society or represent 
it as useless, but I wish to point out to the 
reader the change that has taken place, 
aiid to caution him against expecting from 
roreign society, in its present state, all .the 
advantages which were formerly supposed 
to be derived from it. 

This subject naturally leads to a question 
which, I beheve, is generally solved raUier 
from habit and prejudice than reason. Are 
we, as Bacon says, " to sequester ourselves 
from the company of our countrymen'* 
while abroad, or may we be allowed some- 
tijnes to assocwte with theni ? The ansv^r 
tp this question should be drawn frpm p4n^ 
dpli^s of general or rathpr durable utility. 
TJf^f object of all our travels, stqdies, and 
pursuits is, or ought Xq be, permanent ad- 
yiintage. Vie dp nof, doubfjess, travel tq 
f ranee or to Itajy to see Englishmen^ but 
7!?* F? travel for if^prove|Bent and for 



^unttMBCkit^ and irhalevH' Mci6ty contri- 
tbntes to 'e&ltier, ought to be cultitated with 
an wsMhttty {Mro{KArtioned to its advantages. 
Hie thavdter^ lifercfore^ ought by all meanB 
to proevtffe afi introductioti to the best cotn- 
pany of the great towns thiDugh which he 
may pass ; , and at the same tiinie he may 
become acquainted with such Enghsh gen- 
tlemen as may chance to be in the same 
place. Such an acquaintance super-induces 
no obligation; it may be cultivated or 
dropt at pleasure ; but the trial ought to be 
made ; and if experience may be credited, 
the reader may be assured, that casual ac- 
qnaintaiice not tinflrequently tipens into 
settled and permanent iriendship. Conti^ 
nental connexions in general are of a very 
different nature ; however agreeable, they 
are contracted only for the occasion, and 
cannot be supposed, in general, Mrong 
enough to resist the influeitce of absence. 
Besides, why should we voluntarily reject 
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one of the greatest advantages of fraveUmg, 
an opportunity of sdecting friends, and 
forming sincere and durable attadbments; 
for, as Ovid observes in some beautiful lines, 
there is not a stronger bond than that which 
is formed by a. participation of the accidents 
and of the vicissitudes of a long and events 
ful journey.* 



SCENERY. 



The genoal face of the country, so con- 
spicuously beautiful all over Italy, merits 
from this circumstance alone peculiar at* 
tention, and vrhen to its picturesque fea- 



* Te duce, magnificas Asm peispcjdiiui8 Urbes : 

Tiinaciii est oculisi te ducei nota meis* 
Vidimus iEtnaea coelum splendMcere flamma; 

Suppositus monti quam vomit ore gigas : 
Heniueosque lactis, et olentia stagna Palici, 

Quaque suis Cyanoi miscet Anapus aquis 

Et quota pars hse sunt rerum^ quas yidimus ambo, 

Te mihi jucundas efficiente vias! 
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tures we add those charms, less real but 
more enchanting, which Fancy sheds over 
its scenery, we give it an irresistible interest 
that awakens all the feelings of the classic 
youth. Our early studies, as Gibbon justly 
observes, allow us to sympathize in the 
feelings of a Roman ; and one might almost 
say of every school boy not insensible to 

* 

the sweets of his first studies, that he be- 
comes in feeling and sentiments, perhaps 
even in language, a Roman* It is not th^i 
wonderful, that when in a riper age he visits 



Seu rate cseruleas picta siilcavimufi undas : 

Esseda nos agili me tulere rota. 
Saspe brew nobis vicibus via visa loquendi ; 

Plimque, si nnmeres, verba fuere gradu. 
Saepe dies sermone minor fait ; toque loquendum 

Tarda per sestfvos defuit bora dies. 
Est aliquid casus pariter timuisse marinos ; 

Junctaque ad asquoreos vota tulisse Deos : 
H«c tS» si subeant (absim licet) omnibus horis 

Ante tuos oculos, at modo visus, ero. 

Ovid. Ep. ex Panto^ fib. ii. x. £1. seq. 
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ibltt cowjitrj and beholds those very socles 
which hp hjis imagined to himself so long 
h^ovej hie eibouH feel an unoomioMi gW 
of eQthitti«fiin) mtd in ihe tnoment of «n- 
^bajQjinenti should Add acvne imaginary to 
th^ir many real c^ims. Besides, the 
sceoery of Jitaly i? iruly chwcsl ; I me»n, 
it is such as described by poets and histo*- 
rians* Earthquakes, the only species of 
myohitioii that can penna^f^ntly alter the 
pmt £dfit\xHs of nature, however commw 
they may be there, have, if we except a 
few places in the neighborhood of Naples, 
and some distant parts of the coasts of 
Calabria^ made in the whole but little alter- 
ation. Even wars, invasions, and the de- 
vastation of eighteen centuries have not yet 
eradicated those local ornaments that arise 
either from the tendency of the soil or from 
the persevering attention of the inhabitants. 
The Sylaris is still shaded ivith groves and 
thickets ; the rose of PcRstumy though neg- 



lected, 9till Uooms twice a y,fiv» to nmU 
it$ meetness on the de^^rt airf :whUe Mount 
jUbumus still glories in the ilex and in the 
neverfading verdure of his lofty forests. 

r 

But not tQ aj)]ticipalje ya,rfoys ol^senr^ 
tions thjat will occur, each in its proper 
place, one advantage, at a^U events, l^p 
face of nature possesses in Italy, whicjb is, 
that it seldoqoi or neyer disappiQ^ts the tfar 
veller, or falls short of his e^pectatipns, 
howevejr high they may have Ijeen prcr 
vipusly raised ; on the contrary, if I n»y 
form any opinion of t)i^ sentiments of f^ 
reigners in general by my own and by those 
of njy fellow travfsll^rs, the lakes, the vale 
9f f^e ^tottwmw}, tlip f^ of tlie^niq, tb^ 
Im^s of the NuPf \he waters of Tibur, the 
srpves of A^qno, and the plains, the hills, 
ft? co^^, i^p b^ys «f Campam ^«#r, apt 
^^y n^ W e^W ««rp»f« ^e descrip- 
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tions of the poets, and the bright pictures 
of youthful imagination. 

RUINS 

The same observation cannot be applied 
to ruins, which, however interesting they 
may be, seldom answer expectation. When 
we read or hear of Roman ruins we figure 
to ourselves a vast scene of broken co- 

r 

lumns, shattered cornices, mutilated statues, 
hanging arches, and interrupted colon- 
nades. Such a magnificent scene of de- 
solation may indeed be seen at Pcsstum^ 
Agrigentum^ and SeUnm; and such also is 
occasionally presented on the Seven Hills, 
in the majestic remains of the ancient City. 
But these grand objects are rare ; for, if to 
the exceptions just mentioned, we add the 
temple of Tmli, the amphitheatre and 
gates of Verofuh and two or three triumphal 
arches; we shall find Uttle more than totter- 
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ing walls and masses of brick. Rmns, till 
the revival of taste in the fifteenth century, 
were considered as quarries furnishing ma- 
terials to t)iose who chose to employ them : 
and unfortiiD^tely nAxij did employ them, 
with little or no regard to their ancient 
fame, their costly workmanship, or their 
fair proportions. When Belisarius turned 
the tomb of Adrian into a fortress, he paid 
little attention to the masterpieces of sculp- 
ture that adorned its circumference, and it 
is said that, on that occasion the sleeping 
Faun pleaded in vain the beauty of his 
limbs find the grace of his attitude. What- 
ever obstructed the machinery was tumbled 
to the ground ; whatever was fit for defence 
was worked into the rampart. In shorty 
first war, then convenience, and lastly. 
Taste itself directed by self-love, destroyed 
f * or defaced the works of ancient art, and 

I either left no marks of their existence be- 
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hind^'Or reduo^ them to a mere dislocated 
sk^toQ. The triaveUer therefore mu^^ not 
be saDguinein his cfipecttftions of satisfec- 
tion' ttom the firot ap()eata^de of riiins in 
geneird, but content himself with the cer^ 
tainty of feiding^ aiiiid ntoAberless miiii^ 
teresting masses that befar that nani^v 
s6me few beautiful specim^s, as w^ as 
sdme- grwd iitoaum^t^ df ROihah' ^^ifi^ 
cence. 

CHURCHES. 

Modem edifices next claim our atteh- 
tion, and aiAohg them the principal are- 
<;hurches, particularly cathedrals.* Maliy 
of the latter arfe indefed vef y noble piWs; 
and either externally or intCThally present 
striking insrtancei^ of ai^chiteeturd- beauty: 
iJren Whcite thete is no di^lay of architec- 
turei there ii generally a' richheifes' of mate- 
rially, a profusion of marble, and not uniVe- 
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quently^ a: lumuiiaiiey of scdpture: add 
paintisig daat delights^ and stirpiisM the 
ti;a08alpme spactalxDb.> ThcDre i«< idso in 
e\«ery. cittJMdral> a chapel ^ ei the HJa) j Sa^^ 
craiaeat, m^ich. m almcwt uniivenrwdiyii of 
eiKluisite iv^rkinaBdhoipL and oi splendid 
dcearatiDns;. Some indeed aiei pettfebt 
mastsipiettfis d£ propoitkm^ symmfelryt^ and^ 
eleganoieu. 

I have hinted abcnre^ tbatifti^ dmrobei^ 
present an exterior and interior equally fi- 
nislied ; in* reatity one^hatf > of the giieat 
cbmrches in; Italy atse kft in^a' ver^ inper- 
feot state with regaid to the outside ; the 
iact. is singular^ , but- the. nason* ofovious«> 
Atilliejestoiatioaiof lhe;avtai^<a.sudden^ft-^ 
thttsiasm^ seiMd. all ital^ ; -prances^ bishopdy 
noblemeov entered; the: lists of taM& wMi 
ardor; each., longed, to stgnaltxe himself 
audi immartaiLze> his name Ji>y : some^ supeH> 
faforic^ and;* rival calhedrafc^ pakce^: and 
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villas rose on all sides. But their means 
were not always adequate to their grand 
undertakings. Some edifices were finished, 
some entirely neglected, and many have 
been continued with slow, parsimonious 
patience down to the present period. The 
nobility of Fice»2ra are said to feel even at 
present the consequences of their fore- 
fathers' magnificence, and the PaUadian de- 
corations • of their city are still supposed 
to prey on their finances* 

However, the propensity of the nation 
is uncontrolable ; for though public and 
private property has been exhausted by 
the French invasion, yet the enemy were 
scarcely withdrawn when, with laudable 
spirit, exertions were instantly made in 
many places to repair some of the edifices 
which those modem Vandals had damaged, 
and to supply the place of some of the 
masterpieces which they had carried away 
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Chiurdiea^ oo the wbole^ are very interest- 
ingy as there are few that do not present 
some object worthy the attention of the 
tJAiTeUer. 



With respect to palaces^ I must venture 
to s^ that, in general, they are deficient 
in strict architectural beauty, as few, I 
fear, are to be found even in Italy, where, 
in s(»ne point or other, the architect haa 
not sacrificed symmetry and proportion to 
caprice and vanity. But if it be possible 
to overlook a defect so material, it must be 
acknowledged, that the marbles, statues, 
and paintingB that generally adorn the 
spacious apartments, oftentimes compeuh 
sale the caprice that dd<H*ms the exterior 
of these edifices* In fine, with regard to 
buildingjs, we may generalize and apply to 
Italy the observation which was originally 
nmde on Rome, that no country presents 
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SO many specimens both of good and of 
bad architecture. 



Of musemns, galleries of paintings and 
statues, public libraries, &c. I need only 
say that they exist in almost every town in 
Italy, and open an ample field for the ex- 
ercise of observation and curiosity. And 
here let me recommend to the travdler, 
with due attention to his health and for- 
tune, to spare neither pains nor expense, 
in order to acquire every previous infor- 
mation; and to explore, when travelling, 
•every recess and visit every object, with- 
out relying too much on the representa- 
tions of others : as the* common guides are 
lazy and interested, Cicermes are often 
Ignorant, and writers as oftai wrong, 
through want of opportunity, of know- 
ledge, or of exertion, and not unirequenily 
from too great an attachment to their own 
systems. 
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CONCLUSION. 



But one final observation, I wish to 
impress strongly on the mind of the youth- 
fbl traveUer, as its object is intimately 
connected wilh his presoit repose and with 
his future happiness. Moral improvement 
is or ought to be, the end of aU.our pur- 
suits and of all our exertions. Knowledge^ 
without it, is the amusement of an idle 

ft 

moment, and the great and splendid ex- 
hibitions which nature and genius present 
to our contemplation are merely the shift- 
ing scenery of an evening drama — delight- 
ful but momentary. Let him therefore 
look continually to this most important 
attainment, and while he endeavours every 
day to increase his store of knowledge, let 
him exert himself with still greater assiduity 
to add to the number of his virtues. 

F 2 
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Nations, like individuals, have their 
characteristic qualities, and present to the 
eye of a candid observer, each in its turn, 
much to be imitated, and something to be 
avoided. These qualities of the mind, 
4]ke the features of the face, are more pn>- 
minent and conspiouoas in southern couxi- 
tries, and in these countries perhaps die 
traveller may stand in more need of vigi*- 
lance and circumspection to guard him 
against the treachery of his own passions, 
and the snares of external seduction. 
Miserable indeed wiU he be, if he shall use 
the liberty of a traveller as the means of 
vicious indulgence, abandon himself to the 
delicious immoraMty (for so it has been 
termed) of some luxurious CaDital, and 
forgetful of what he owes to himself, to his 
friends, and to his country^ drop one by 
one as he advances, the virtues of his 
education and of his native land, and pick 
up in their stead the follies and vices of 
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every . dimate which he may travers^. 
Whcm aocb a wanderer has left hi»inKU>* 
cence and perhaps hU health at Naples;. 
when he ha» relied bb faith and \m 
principles at Paris ; he will find the )o6s of 
such inestimable blessings poorly repaid, 
by the languages which he may have 
learned, the antiques which he may have 
purchased, and the accomplishments which 
he may have acquired in his journey. 
Such acquirements may furnish a pleasing 
pastime ; they may fill the vacant intervals 
of an useful life ; they inay even set off to 
advantage nobler endowments and higher 
qualifications: but they can never give 
the credit and the confidence that accom- 
pany sound principles, nor can they bestow, 
or replace 

** The mind's calm sunshiae and the heartfelt joy,*' 

at once the effect and the reward of virtue. 
These are the real, the permanent, I might 
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almost addy the only blessings of life. He 
^o possesses them can want but little 
more, and he who has forfeited them, 
whatever his fortune may be, is '' poor 
indeed/' 
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I 

Dtpt^rture from Vienna — Munich — Saltzburg — 
Salt Mines — Dg^ ^ the A^ — Inspruck — 
Atcmt of the Brenner — Summit cf the Alps — 
-^DeKmt^-Srixm — Boisano — IVent. 



SoH£ traTenen^ having set 
during the tmnmer of ISOl^ 
Mowing antonm; and findi 
fnd tastes coincided^ agreed 
of Italy together. Althongh 
their ionmer. and reach its 



detained by the dianns of the Anstrian Capital^ 
sinoe Ae manners of Paris hare been bar- 
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barized by the Revolation^ has become the seat 
of politeness, and the school of refinement. An 
account of the state of society, as well as a de- 
scription of the city itself, woaM be both enter- 
taining and instmctive ; but, as Italy is the grand 
object of these volumes, the reader will probably 
be as imaptient as the travellers themselves, and 
dispense with details, which, however amusing 
elsewhere, would here only retard him in his pro- 
gress. We shall, therefore, reserve the descrip- 
tion of this dty, as wM «• tfast of Munich and 
the intermediate country, for our German tour, 
and only inform the reader, that on Thursday, 
January the twenty-eighth, 1802, we withdrew 
from the attractions of Vienna, and commenced 
our journey, which we continued through deqp 
snow, with litde interruption, till we readied 
Mtmicb, where we arrived late at night on the 
following Monday. We devoted four days to the 
inspection of this Capital, and the unal cere^ 
monies of presentation at court ; and in justice to 
the Elector I must add, that by his. aAMlity and 
conde«^8ion, lie eonvertei thb fomudlty ia ge- 
neral dull and tiresome, into a very pkasiiig 
interview. 

On Friday the fifth of February, we set o«t 
from Munich at eleven o*doek at night« At break 
of day the Alps, just reddened by ^e beams of the 
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mMning, and mingling with the clonds^ presented 
to our ejes a new and interesting object, and 4»n« 
tinu^ to attract oar attention dnriog the daj, by 
shifting their sitnation ivith the windings of the 
road, and changing their tints witb erery shadow 
that flitted over them. We entered Saltzborg late 
in the evening. 

We are now at the foot of the Alps ; and 
considering ourselves as treading classical groond, 
we may be allowed to expatiate more at large 
on the snrronnding scenery. The mountains, now 
rising immediately before ns, were represented by 
^Ae ancients as an insuperable rampart raised by 
nature to separate Italy from the less favoored 
r^ions of the north, and to protect her beauties 
and her treasures from the assault of barbarian in- 
vaders.* Though this natural barrier has long 
ceased to answer that end, because one or other 
of the petty powers possessing the defiles has 
usually been in die interests of the coramen cae^ 
mies, yet it is well calculated for such a purpose ; 
and may, in times more favourable to Italy, be 
rmdered a frontier far more in^»enetrahLe than 
the triple range of Ibrtreases, uduoh guarded the 
northern hoandaries of France, and on a late 
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* Heroin, II. M, iHli. 8. 
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ooeaaion saved that country finom invasion and 
ruin. These defiles^ according to the same an- 
thors^ were opened with incredible labor by the 
early inhabitants of Italy^ and may be regained 
as so many avenues leading to ibe garden of 
Europe. 

Saltzbnigy a snbalpine dty^ is placed^ as if to 
guard the entrance into the grand defile^ which 
traverses the Rhetian Alps ; and it may be con^ 
sidered^ for that reason, as forming one of die 
outposts of Italy. The cathedral is built of fine 
stone, and has two towers in front. It is said to 
be one of the earliest specimens of Italian archi- 
tecture in Germany, and is feshioned internally cm 
the Roman, model ; that is, with the choir behind 
the altar, and a canopy over the latter, supported 
by four marble pillars, an exact copy, as our guide 
pretended, of a similar ornament in St. Peter'« ; 
yet, with all these supposed advantages, thia 
church is neither large nor beautiful, and has 
little to boast of besides its solidity. 

There are two palaces belonging* to the Fduce 
Bishop. In one there are several very fine rocnns, 
in the other a spacious and most magnificent gid- 
lery. But the most striking object that Saltzburg 
presents, is a very noble gateway cut through the 
solid rock^ which rises perpendicularly to a con- 
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•iderable elevation^ is crowned with tail and 
spreading elms^ and forms a nataral rampart 
eqnally strong and beautifol. Throngii this mass 
of stone a passage has been opened, three hnn- 
died fieet in length, thirty in height, and twenty- 
four in breadth. The inscription, in honor of 
the bishop who executed this noble work, is neat 
and appropriate — Te scuca loqtmntur. This grotto 
c^Mns on a little square, the principal ornament 
of which is an equestrian statue of St. Sigis* 
mond, in dress^ attitude, and form, extremely 
elegant. 

The situation of this dty is, however, its 
fMrindpal beauty and advantage ; in a valley wa- 
tered by the Salzaj open only to the north, and 
endosed on the other sides by hills and moun- 
tains of various forms and magnitude. Upon 
one of these hiUs immediately contiguous to the 
town, stands the citadel, an edifice large and 
roomy> but ill supplied, ill furnished, and ill sup- 
ported. . The bishops of Saltzbnrg indeed, like all 
the petty princes of Germany, rely more upon 
the watdifidness and jealousy of the greater 
powers, ^n upon their own strength, for defence 
and independence. But however neglected the 
dtadel may be, its situation is very bold and com- 
manding. Behind it, on the eminence, is a beau- 
tiful walk ; and from an oak near this ! walk, 
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expands a romantic view^ extending over fertile 
Tales^ deep dells^ rocks and crags^ hiUs and monn- 
tains. Tbe descent from this lofty site is worked 
in the rock, and formed into r^nlar flights c^ steps. 
It brought ut nnder the wall to the gate which 
I have already described. 

Among the mountains in the immediate 
neighborhood of Ae town, the Unierherg is the 
most conspicuous. Rough, craggy, and wooded, 
it seems to frown upon the city and the rale 
below ; and by its shaggy mass, and dark snBen 
appearance, forcibly attracts the attrition. Popular 
tradition, which seldom fails to seleet appropriate 
scenery for its wayward tales, has converted the 
Unterberg into a place of confinement for certain 
perturbed spirits, or rather made it the haunt of a 
club of infernal sportsmen. Confined to the 
bowels of the mountain during the day, and po^ 
haps doomed there to undergo certain unknown 
chastisements, tibese hapless spirrts are said to fill 
the cavern with groans and ffhridks, md yeQs to 
loud, as to pierce the surface of the earth, and not 
unfrequently to reach the ear of the lonely 
woodman. But at night the dungeon » opened, 
the imprisoned spirits are at liberty, and the woodv, 
that overhang the steep brows of tibe mountain, 
echo with the sound of an infernal trumpet, with 
the barking of heDish dogs, and with shouts too 
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deq) and loud to proceed from mortal organs. 
Tradition does not aay^ that the sportsmen have 
ever condescended to shew themselves to anj 
human being ; but it is rqiorted, that at midnight, 
flames of a blueish tint and of various sizes have 
been seen traversing the forests of the Unterberg 
with the velocity of lightning ; and these flames 
the people have turned into hounds and horses, 
huntsmen and beast, all of fire. Some conjec- 
ture, that the chief of these resdess sportsmen 
is one of the former bishops, who, like many 
of his German brethren, in ages not very «mot^ 
was accustomed to pass in the chaoe the hours 
and days whidi he ought to have devoted to ^e 
duties of his station. Others pretend, -that it was 
a Count, or, what was nearly the same thing in 
certain periods of German history, a robber, who 
had built a castle amid these festnesaes, and used 
to employ his days in pursuing and arresting 
travellers, in ravaging tibe fields and vaUies bdow, 
and compelling all the country round to pay him 
tribute. It would be difficult to decide the ques- 
tion, as the bishop and the Count seem both 
to have a fiiir daim to the manorial honours of 
the Unterberg: we shall therefore wave the 
discusdon of this knotty point ; and the more 
readily, as the invisiUe horn has now ceased 
to sound; the infernal pack no longer disturbs 
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the Bilenoe of the woods^ and the spirits of 
the chace hare either fulfilled the days of their 
punishment, or are sent to sport in solitudes 
less liable to observation. The Unterberg, how- 
ever, is not the only mountain in Germany sup- 
posed to be the haunt of preternatural hunters. 

The salt mines at HaUehny about four miles 
firom Saltzburg, are deservedly celebrated. The 
«itrance is near the summit of a mountain, and 
the ascent, though over a good road, long aud 
tedious. Near the summit is a village with a 
handsome dhurch. Seeing a crowd assembled 
round the door of a public house, we were in- 
formed, that they were celebrating a jubilee, on 
the fiftieth anniversary of the marriage of an old 
couple, and, at the same time, the wedding of 
a grandson. We were invited in as soon as 
observed, and treated with cake, wine, and beer. 
The dance was going on merrily, and some of 
our- party joined in it, con spirito; a circum- 
stance which seemed to give much satisfaction. 
The persons of tibe younger damsels were not 
uncomely, nor were their countenances without 
expression: but their dress was such as would 
have disfigured fiu* more perfect forms, and turned 
beauty itself into deformity. To enliven the 
dance, they now an<l then clapped their hands. 
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and uttered a shriek very gratmg to ean uaac- 
customed to the ioaes of Alpine merriment. We 
departed^ pleased with the novelty of the scene, 
snd still more with the hospitality of the good 
people. 

At length we reached the summit, and en- 
tered the mines by a long subterranean gallery, 
which terminated in the month of the first de* 
scent We tkare acoontred ourselves in nuners* 
dresses^ and sfid down five hundred feet, in a 
manner perfiscdy safe and ccmunodious. It is 
•managed thus. The shaft may be about foor feet 
broad, and about five high, worked above into the 
form of an arch. The line may diveige about 
thirty feet in the hundred from the perpendicular. 
The space in the middle is hollowed and worked 
into steps. On eadi side of these steps at about 
a ibot distance, runs a pole like the side of a 
ladder. On these poles a miner redines with 
his feet extended, so that the poles pass under 
his knees and under his arms. A traveller places 
himself behind him in the same posture, but so 
dose, as to rest the inside of his knees on the 
miner's shoulders. The others follow the exam- 
ple, and form a line, in such a manner, that the 
one above always rests gently on the shoulders 
of the one below. Another miner generally goes 
in the middle, and a third closes the rear. The 
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first miner regulates the motion^ and if he find it 
necessary to cfaedc or stop it entirely^ he need 
only to put his foot backward^ and touch one of 
the BtqM behind. The miners carry torches made 
of the fir tree. When the line is formed, npon a 
signal given^ the miner undermost lets the ropes 
loose (for two ropes run parallel with the poles 
and nearly tow^ them) and glides dbwn with great 
rapidity. We suddenly found ourBdves in an im- 
mense hall, lighted up with a prodigiood number 
of candles. This hall was very long and broad^ 
but extremely low, and as the deling was flak, 
unsupported either by pillars or propB, and wop- 
parently of very crumUii^ materials^ it was nar 
tnral to feel some apprehension of its giving way. 
The miners, however^ tranquiUised us, by assuring 
us that such accidents never happened^ however 
probable they might appear. The sides were 
adiMmed here and there widi basso relievos of 
differ^it bishops^ rudely worked in the eardi or 
rock. The lights, aa I said above, were nu- 
merous; but instead of being reflected from 
a great variety of i^mts and shining minerals, 
which a travdJer might naturally expect to find 
in a sak mine, the blaze falls sullen and dead 
from the w'alls^ and serves only to. shew the 
thickness of the surrounding gloom. From this 
hall we passed into a gallery, and dience de- 
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scended, in the same manner as before^ into a 
second^ a third, and a fourth, of nearly the same 
form and dimensions. These halls are used for. 
the following purpose : the salt is worked from 
the sides and cieling; then water is let in, and 
kept confined till it is impregnated with salt, 
after which it is drained away into the salt works, 
and the earthly particles remain deposited on the 
floor. 

We quitted the mine with as much facility as 
we entered. We were placed astride a long 
bench ; one miner moved before to guide, two 
others were placed behind to push this bench 
dowa a gently inclined plane. After some 
minutes of rapid motion, we perceived the ap- 
pearance of a star, which gradually increased 
upon us, till we were launched once more into 
full day. The exit is as picturesque as the 
entrance is gloomy. It opens under a cliff, clad 
with brambles growing out of its crevices, and 
overhung with pines and firs, clinging to the 
sides, and bending from the brows of the pre* 
cipice. On one side, a tbrrent bursting from the 
crag, tumbles from steep to steep, till it en- 
gulphs itself in a deep shaded dell ; and on the 
other, far below, stretches the town of Halleim, 
with its white houses and spire. On our exit, 
the miners presented each of us with a little box, 
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containing speoimens of salt lliey were very 
beantifbl in color and shape^ bat are not easily 
preserved, as they cnimble into dnst by the 
motion of the carriage, and are dissolved by the 
least humidity. On the whole our visit to the 
mines of Halldm^ was a very pleasant, and not 
an unimproving excursion. 

Our stay at Saltdnirg was much enlivened by 
the hospitality of Prince J. Schwartzenburg, a 
canon of the cathedral, to whom the Princess of 
Schwartzcnburg had obligingly recommended us. 
This young nobleman entertained us with great 
splendor, pointed out to us the most .inte- 
resting objects, introduced us to the best company 
ab his dinners, cancerts, and suppers, and ren* 
dered the place so agreeable, that we fixed the 
day of our departure with no small rductance. 
We must ever retain a grateful recollectioA of 
his attention and kindness. 

February the 10th. About nine in the morning 
we set off from SaUzburg. A thick fog hung 
over the surrounding scenery. We could only 
perceive that the road ran over a plain, naked in 
general, but occasionally ornamented with vil- 
lages, whose graceful spires at intervals attracted 
our attention. Ahec having crossed the plain, 
we reached the skirts of a vast -mountain, pre- 
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seating at iliBt a ,bla(;k indistinct mags^ which 
cast a dark shade on the fog that enveloped i^ 
and then jnst displayed its fir«<:lad sommit so fi|ur 
above the mist, that it appeared t6 hang in tha 
air, anjl to belong to some other region. ^ 

KdchenkaU is a wdl-boilt little town, or rqthcr 
viUage, reinarkable for its salt works, and in a 
prpsperons condition. We were now ^X the very 
foot of the Alps, and a^ered their defiles at a 
pkce called Unkin. abont one mile from Reichenr 
haU. The road firpt gwequ along the base of a 
noble eminence covered with firs ; a chnrch spire 
rjses on the side of a hill ; and on the summit of 
the same hill stands a castle in rnins. .Proceed* 
ing onwards we come to the foot of the precipice^ 
whii^ with its castle oveihangs the road in tre- 
mendous majesty. We then enter a dell, a siidr 
den turn of which presents on one side a vast 
luountain dad with firs ; while on the other the 
predpice, girded with a zone of forest tro^s, 
increases iq hdght and grandeur, and, sur^iounted 
with the. pld rampart walls, looks like the battle- 
mented dwelling of a race of giants. In front, 
pn immense mass, covered with a hundred woods, 
|md half wrapped in fogs and clouds, obstructs 
the view, and forms an awful foreground to the 
inpture. Still continuing to ascend, we wind 
along the dell, with a torrent mfivmunng by the 
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road side^ and all around mountains in various 
grotesque forms^ increasing in height^ in shag- 
giness^ and in horror. 

The scene was here tmly tremendom. The 
de£de is very narrow^ leaving space only for the 
road and for the torrent. The mountains rise on 
each side so nearly perpendicular^ that the vast 
forests growing on their sides cast a dismal shade 
over the roaid^ and loaded as they were with a 
weight of snow^ seemed ready to iall, and bury 
the traveller as he passed below. Now and then, 
a chasm broke the uniformity of this gloomy 
scenery, and presented an object less dark, but 
equally |brrific — a torrent arrested in its fall by 
the frost, hanging from the brow of a crag in 
solid masses, and terminating in immense pointed 
icicles. The least of these icicles^ if detached 
from the sheet above, would have crushed the 
whole party ; and, when contemplated thus sus- 
pended over our heads, jangam lapsura cadentiquc 
adsimilis, could not fail to excite some emotions 
of terror. Whenever the mountains receded 
and sloped backwards, they only enabled us to 
dis<M>ver forests rising above each other, and 
swelling into new regions, till they concealed 
their extent and elevation in the clouds. The 
snow lay deep on the road, and on the approach 
of night began to fall again in great quantities. 
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We moTed slowly on ; and when night set in with 
all the darkness of the season, our situation ' ap* 
peared such as might have discouraged even ex- 
perienced travellers. After some hours' exertion^ 
and very litde progress, our drivers were seriously 
alarmed^ and eutreated us to allow them to re- 
turn with their horses, before the depth of the 
snow, which was every moment increasing, should 
render the roads impassable. They promised to 
come to our assistance early in the morning, with 
a sufficient number of persons to remove the snow, 
and enable us to proceed. This proposal, as may 
be supposed, was rejected, and the drivers were, 
partly by representations, and partly by threats, 
induced to remain. All the horses were put 
alternately to each carriage, whilst we proceeded 
pn foot, and with no small difficulty at length 
reached the post house, where we took sledges, 
and continued our journey at the rate of ten 
miles an hour. We reached St. John at a late 
hour. A neat collegiate church is the only re- 
markable object in this little town. 

February 1 1th. The scenery this day did not 
appear so grand and awful as on the preceding ; 
whether this part of the defile be more open, or 
whether our eyes were more accustomed to its 
gloomy magnificence I know not ; but I beUeve 
the former to be the case^ as the road gradually 
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ascends^ and conseqnentiy the deration of the 
motmtains apparently diminishes ; whereas^ while 
at the bottom of the defile, we beheld the whole 
mass of the Alps in fbU elevation aboTt ns. 

I need not, I suppose, caution even the vat* 
travelled reader against a mistake, into whidi 
tome have fallai, that any of the passages throngh 
the Alps crosses the ridges, or even approakrhei 
the summits of these mountains. The variom 
roads traversing the Alps are conducted through 
Is many defiles, and were probably traced out by 
the paths, that have served from time immemo- 
rial as means of communication between the fer- 
tile valleys that lie interspersed up and down the 
windings of this immense cham. These defiles 
are always watered, and were perhaps formed^ 
by streams incessantly gliding down from the 
etenial snows that mantle the highest regions: 
these streams, increasing as they descend, work 
their way between the rocks, and continue for 
ever opening and enlaiging their chanitek. Snch 
is the Inn that now bordered our road, and such 
is the Salza still nearer the plains of Bavaria. 
When therefore it is asked, who first crossed the 
Alps, or opened such a particular passage over 
these mountains, the question means only, whBt 
general or what army first forced a way thraogh 
this immeuBe barrier, or made such a particular 
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trade or path practicable ? Of these tracks^ that 
which we are now pnrsniBg seams to have been 
one of the most ancient and most freanentecL 
The first people who passed it in a body were 
probably the Ganls ; that race ever restless, wan- 
goring, and ferocious, who have so often since 
jfofoed the mighty rampart, which natnre raised 
to protect the fertile provinces of Italy from the 
jrap^ty of northern invaders. Of a tribe of this 
people, Livy says,* that in the consulship of 
Spnrina Posthnmins Albinns, and Quintns Marcos 
Philippns, that is, in the year of Rome 566, they 
passed the Alps by roads till then undiscovered, 
and entering Italy, turned towards Aquileia. 
Upon this occasion, contrary to their usual prac- 
tice, they came in small numbers, and rather iu 
the character of suppliants than of enemies. But 
the most remarkable army that ever crossed these 
mountains was that of the Cimbri, who in less 
than a century after the above-mentioned period, 
climbed the Rhetian Alps, and rushed like a tor- 
rent down the Tridentine defile. The first sue- 
cesses and final destruction of this horde of sar 
vagal are wdl known. At length Augustus, ir- 
ritated by the lawless aiid plundering spirit of 
some of, the Rhetian tribes, sent a Roman army 



* L* zxxiz. 2i2. 
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into their territory under Drosus^ who in a very 
short space of time entirely broke the spirit of the 
mountaineers^ brought their country into perfect 
subjection^ and opened a commodious commu- 
nication through the whole range of Alps ihat 
bears their name. This expedition is celebrated 
by Horace, and forms the subject of one of his 
most spirited productions*. Ever since this event, 
this road has been frequented, and always con- 
sidered as the best and safest passage from the 
Transalpine regions to Italy. 

As we had set out late, darkness fell upon us 
before we had made any very considerable pro- 
gress, and deprived us of the view of the celebrated 
vale of Inspruck. We travelled nearly the whole 
night, and entered that city about four o'clock in 
the morning. 

Inspruck is the capital of the Tyrol, a laige 
Alpine province of the Austrian empire, and as 
it was once the residence of a sovereign prince, 
is still the seat of govemmtet, and has frequently 
been visited by tibe emperors. It possesses some 
noble edifices, more remarkable however, as is 
usual in Germany, for magnitude than for beauty. 
The style of architecture, therefore, both of the 

* L. iv. 4. 
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palace and the churches, is, as may be expected, 
below criticism ; and, when I mention the great 
hall in the palace, I point out to the traveller 
almost the only building that deserres his notice. 
To this I will add another object, that has a 
claim upon* his attention far superior to any that 
can be derived from mere architectural beauty. 
It is a little chapel, erected upon a very melan- 
choly and interesting occasion. It is well known 
that the Emporor Francis the First, husband to 
the celebrated Maria Teresa, died suddenly at 
Inspruck. He was going to the Opera, and 
while walking through the passage 'from the 
palace to the theatre, he fell down, and instantly 
expired. He was conveyed to the nearest room, 
which happened to be that of a servant, and 
there laid upon a miserable bed. Attempts wei^ 
made to bleed him, but to no purpose; and 
it is stated, that for a considerable time the 
body remained with the blood trickling slowly 
fi^m the arm, unnoticed, and unattended, by a 
servant of any description. The Empress, who 
loved him with unusual tenderness, shortly after 
raised an altar on the very spot where he fell, 
and, clearing the space around, erected over it a 
chapel. Both the chapel and the altar are, though 
plain, extremely beautiful, and a pleasing mo* 
nument both of the affection and of the taste of 
the illustrious widow. This princess, then in the 
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full bloom of youth and beauty, and the first so- 
vereign in Europe in title and in territorial pos* 
sessions, continued ever after to wear mourning ; 
and to some subsequent matrimonial ovextures, 
is said to have replied in the anipiated lines of 
ViigU, 

lUe^ meos primus qui me sibi junxit amores, 
Abstulit^ ille habeat secum servetque sepulcro ! 

The inscription runs as follows, and breathes more 
grief than elegance. 

D : O: M. 

Memorise eterns &ti» quo 

Frinceps optimus 

Throni decus 

Populi Deliciae 

FranciscttS D: G : Rom : Imp : Aug : 

Germ : & Jerus. Rex 

M: D: Het: Loth et Bar: D. 

XVIII Aug : MDCCLXV. 

Vite hie loci et nobis ereptus 

M onumentum posteritati positum--* 

I shall say nothing of the magni^cent cenotaph 
of the Emperor Maximilian in the church of the 
Fninciscans, with its sculptured pamiela and 
bronze statues ; nor of the humble cells of the 
Archduke pi the /ifmie name in the convent of the 
Ci^uchins^ l^ut proceod to a much nobler object 
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thaa either^ to the vale of Inaprock. Tkis yale is 
perhaps the most extensive and most beautiftil of 
all that lie in the Northern recesses of the Alps. 
It 18 about thirty miles in lengthy and, where 
widest, as in the neighborhood of Insprack, 
abont six in breadth. It is watered by the Inn^ 
anciently the CEnus, which glides throng it, in«- 
tersecting it nearly in the middle, and bestowing 
freshness and fertility as it winds along. The 
fields that border it are in high cultivation, finely 
adorned with every species of forest-trees, en- 
livened with towns and villages, and occasionally 
graced with the mins of a castle, fi»ow»ing in 
shattered majesty firom the summit of a jMrecipice. 
Large woods line the skirts and clothe the sides 
of the neighboring mountains, and, with the 
ragged misshapen rocks that swell above them^ 
fonn a frame worthy of a picture so extensive 
and so beautifol. In the southern extremity of 
Ihb vale, stands • Insprock ; and behind it risea a 
long ridge, forming part of the craggy pinnacles 
of the Brenner y one of tiie loftiest mountains of 
die Tyrolian Alps. 

AhofoX five miles North of Inspmdf is the 
town of Holly famous for its salt works; and 
abont four milea on the opposite side, on a bold 
eminence, stands embosomed in trees^ the castle 
ofAmbtds. . TUs edifice is a[ very meant di^, 
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and its size, form, and fiirnitare are well adapted 
to its antiquity. Its exterior is dignified with 
tarrets, spires, and battlements ; and its large 
halls are hung with spears, shields, and helmets, 
and lined with the forms of hostile knights 
mounted upon their palfreys, with visors down 
aiid spears couched, as if ready to rush forward 
in batde. The smaller apartments are fitteid up 
with less attention to Gothic propriety than to 
utility, and contain various natural curiosities, 
intermingled witii gems, medals, and pictures. 

a 

Though at Inspruck we had made a consider- 
able progress in the defile, yet we had not risen 
in elevation so much as might be imagined ; for 
that city is said to be no more than fifteen hun- 
dred feet above the level of the sea. But, about 
three miles farther, the road suddenly turns, and 
the traveller begins in reality to work up the steep. 
The road is well contrived to lessen the labor of 
ascent, winding gentiy up the mountains, and af- 
fording every-where perfect security, though ge* 
nerally skirtiiig Ae edge of a precipice; Itpr^ 
sents some striking objects, such as the Abbey 
of fVMean, ancientiy Villitenum, die castie of 
Sonenbergj and, through a break to the west, a 
transient view of a most majestic mountain, rising 
from tile midst of tiie surrounding glaciers, and 
lifting its pointed summit to the skies. Its cra^y 
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sides are sheathed in ice, and its brow is whitened 
with eternal snows.* Its height is supposed to 
be nearly equal to that of Mont Blanc, though 
in grandeur, the mountain of Savoy yields to that 
of the Tyrol ; because the former heaves itself 
gradually from the plain, and conducts the eye, 
by three different stages to its summit, whilst the 
latter shoots up at once without support or gra- 
dation, and terminates in a point that seems to 
pierce the heavens. 

The ascent still continued steep .and without 
intermission to Sttinach ; and the cold, which 
hitherto had not much incommoded us, except at 
night, became more intense. The scenery grew 
more dreary, gradually assuming all the bleak 
appearances of Alpine winter. The last men- 
tioned place, though situated amidst the pinnacles 
of the Rhetian Alps, is yet not the highest point 
of elevation ; and the traveller has still to labor 
up the tremendous steeps of the Brenner. As he 
advances, piercing blasts blowing around the bare 
ridges and smnmits that gleam with ice, stunted 
half-frozen firs appearing here and there along 
the road, cottages almost buried under a weight 



* This mountain beara^ I belieTe^ the very barbarous ap- 
pellation of Book Kdgel 
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of fliiow^ all announce the regions where winter 
reigns undtfltnrbed, and where the Alps display 

all their ancient and unchangeable horrprs. 

" Nhes calo prope immiiUe, tecta informia tm^ 
" poifita rupibuSj pecardy jumefita^ue torridaf rigors, 
*^ homines intomi et incuttij ammalia, irumimague 
^^ omnia rigentiagdur^ 

. The summit^ or rather the highest region of 
the mountain which the road traverses, is crowned 
with immense crags and precipices enclosing a 
sort of plain or valley : This plain was bleak 
and dreary when we passed through it, because 
buried in deep snow, and .daricened by fbgs 
and mists, and the shades of the approaching 
evening: yet it possesses one feature, which in 
summer must give it some degree of animation, 
of beauty, and even of fertility ; I mean the 
source of the river Atagis, which, bursting from 
llie side of a dmttered rock, tumbles in a noUe 
cascade to the plain. We had just before passed 
the fountain head of the river SiUy which takes 
a northward course, and runs, down the defile 
that leads to Inspruck, so that we now stood on 
the confines bf the north, our fiices being turned 
towards Italy, and the genial regions of the 



* Liv. x^ii. 
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south. At the post we once more entered 
sledges^ and with great satisfaction began to 
descend^ a rast mass of monntain hanging over 
ns on the left> and the Atagis^ now called the 
Adige, tumbling from steep to steep on our 
right. Night soon enveloped us, and we pur- 
sued our way with great rapidity down the 
declivity through Marck and Middlewald, and 
at length entered the episcopal city of Brixen^ or 



We had now passed the wildest retreats dnd 
most savage scenery of the Alps, once the im- 
penetrable abode of fierce tribes of barbarians^ 
and the haunt of associated robbers, who plun- 
dered with the numbers, the spirit, and the 
discipline of armies. The Roman legions were 
not unfrequently impeded in their progress, and 
more than once stripped of their baggage by 
these desperate mountaineers. The expedition 
of Drusus, before alluded to, seems to have re^ 
dttced the Alpine tribes, at least the Vindelid 
and &e Rhoeti, so feur to subjection, as to ensure 
a safe and easy passage through their territories 
for many succeeding ages. The incursions, 
invasions, and consequent anarchy, that pre- 
ceded and followed the dissolution of the Romata 
empire, naturally revived the fierceness of the 
mountain tribes, and renewed the disorders of 
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earlier periods. But these disorders yielded in 
their turn to the increasing influence of Chris- 
tianity and to the authority of the clergy : two 
causes, which, fortunately for Europe, worked 
with increasing extent and energy, and success- 
fully counteracted the prodigious efforts of fero- 
city, of barbarism, and of ignorance during the 
middle ages. So effective was their operation, 
that the Rhetians, from the most savage, be- 
came the most gentle of mountain tribes^ and 
have for a long succession of ages continued to 
distinguish themselves by their innocence, sim- 
plicity and benevolence ; and few travellers have^ 
I believe, traversed the Rhetian Alps, without 
having witnessed some instances of these amiable 
virtues. 

It is indeed fortunate, that religion has pe- 
netrated these fastnesses impervious to human 
power, and spread her influence over solitudes 
where human laws are of no avail ; that where 
precaution is impossible, and resistance useless, 
^e spreadis her invisible iCgis over the traveller, 
and conducts him secure under her protection, 
through all the dangers of the way. While 
rapidly skimming the edge of a precipice, or 
winding cautiously along imder the loose masses 
of an impending diSy he trembles to think that 
a single touch might bury him under a crag 
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precipitated from above^ or that the start of a 
hone purposely alarmed^ might hurl him into the 
abyss below^ and give the ruffian a safe oppor- 
tunity of preying upon his plunder. When in 
such situations the traveller reflects upon his se- 
curity, and recollects that these mountains, so 
savage, and so well adapted to the purposes of 
murderers and of banditti, have not in the memory 
of man, been stained by human blood, he ought 
to do justice to the cause, and gratefully acknow- 
ledge the beneficent influence of religion. Im- 
pressed with these reflections, he will behold with 
indulgence, perhaps even with interest, the crosses 
which frequently mark the brow of a precipice, 
and the little chapels hollowed out of the rock 
where the road is nanxiwest: he will consider 
them as so many pledges of security, and rest 
assured, that as long as the pious mountaineer 
contmues to adore the* Good Shtpherdy and to 
b^ the prayers of the qffUcted Mother, he will 



* Poitor b^nut, Maier dolaresa; snch are the titles often 
inscribed over those rustic temples 5 sometimes a whole 
sentence is subjoined, as, Poitar honu$ qui tmimam tuam dat 
pro ovibut suii.* Under a crucifix on the brow of a tre- 
mendous crag, I obterred some lines taken from the Dtet 
Ir«, a funeral hymn, which, though disfigured bj rhyme, 

*St.John, X. 11. 
VOLi r. H 
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nevGT cease to beAiend the trayeller^ nor to 
dujcfaaxge the datiea of hospitality* If French 
principles abonld tmfortanaflely pats^ fram the 
ooufts .and the cities in the phins, to the rcK 
oeflses of diese moimtains, the ranrderer ma^ 
shortly aim his rifte from behind the rdns of the 
cross, md the nightly bcEnditti krk^ in eiqwebt 
tion of their prey, under the roof of die fomtiken 
chapek 

Bramnont^ in German BttMn^ prescditaikothiiig 
Tery reMurkable to the attanitum. ^ 
Its cadiedral is neither large nor beanftifiil^ and ita. 
claim to anticfmty is rather dnbiona, as the neme 
of Brixoites in ancient, adthors, bdongs not .sa 
much to the town, as to the inhabitants of the 
sorromiAng coontry. I need scarcely inform, the 
reader, that the Brizia, alluded to by.CatuSna^ is 
now Bresday a weU known and flourishing dty :in 
the plain below, between the lake Benacns and 
Cremona. 



was justly admired by Johnson and by Lord Roscommon for 
its pathos and sublimity. — The lines were. 



Reoonlare> Jem piel 
Qnod nun tcausa tui» 
Qanrens me sedisli lsssus» 
Redemisti crucem passus; 
Tantus labor non sit cassus. 
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Brixia Ohinsa stippodita specula; 
Flavns qiiam molli perenrrit flumine Mela. 
Brixia, Veroiue mater amata nes.* 

The River Mda, described in thesis verses as m 
ydlow and smooth flowing sfream^ and repr&- 
setyted by Vii^ as meandering throngh culti- 
vated valleys still retains its ancient name and 
character^ and nms near the last mentioned 
town**)* 



The descent fiom the little plain of 
is not so steep as the road which leads to it. 
a hiU not far from Chkua stands the abbey of 
Sabkna the oidy remains of like ancient Sabina:: 
thns bearing its former name^ with little varisi- 
tion. Chiusa or Clausen^ once Clnsinm^ takes 
its name^ as other towns of similar appellations^ 
from its sitoatibn; as the plain^ in which it 
stands, is terminated by a tremendous defile, 
whose rocky sidto jut oat so far and rise so high^ 
as almost to hide the face of heaven : while the 
river, contracted into a torrent, or rather a con- 

* Catol. Lxv, 38. 34. 

t tonsis in vallibus ilium (florem) 

Pastores, et carva legunt prope flomina Mellee. 

It 10 remarkable, tbat wbile VirgU calls ibis river Mella, 
Catullus, a citizen of Verona, gives it tbe exact appellation 
wbicb it still retains, and wbicb probably w^.di^n curreat 
in its neighbourhood. 

H S 
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tiinial cascade, rolls in thunder from steep to 
steep, hurrying shattered fragments of rock down 
its eddy, and filling the dell with uproar. The 
numberless chapels hewn out of the rock on the 
road, answer the double purposes of devotion and 
of security, protecting the traveller against the 
sudden bursts of storm in summer, and against 
the still more sudden and destructive masses of 
snow that roll from the mountains towards the 
termination of winter. The road which leads to 
this dell, runs along the edge of a most tremen- 
dous precipice, and is so near it, that from the 
carriage, the eye without perceiving die parapet, 
looks all at once into the abyss below, and it is 
scarcely possible not to draw back with involun- 
tary terror. The defile to which the road leads, 
seems yawning as if ready to swallow up the tra- 
veller, and closing over him as he advances^ has 
less the appearance of a road in the land c^ the 
living, than of a descent to the infernal regions. . 
A heavy snow, fdling as- we passed^ added to the 
natural gloom of the scene, and made it truly 
terrific. 

We entered Balsam late. The name of this 
town is converted by the Germans into the bar- 
barous appellation of Botzen. It is a commercial 
and busy place. Its situation, at the opening of 
several vafieys, and near the confluence of three 
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rivers^ is advantageons ; its neighborhood well 
cultivated and romantip. It contains, however, no 
remarkable object A Httle below Bdsano the 
Atagis flows into the Athesis ; rivers, which from 
the resemblance of their names, are frequently 
confounded ; especially as they now go under the 
same appellation, and are called the Ad^e^ some* 
times the Adese. The former name may be derived 
from either of the ancient titles ; the latter can 
come from the Athesis only. This river takes its 
rise near a little town called Burgy not far from 
Cluras and ThvH, anciently Tlrioli, whence the 
territory takes its modem name, and after trar- 
versing the valley of Venosta, joins the Atagis at 
Bob(mo. 

From Bolsano the road presents nothing pecu- 
liarly interesting as Alpine scenery. Some castles, 
however, fiilely situated, project into the valleys 
€f Sole and Anania; Monte Cemo and Monte 
Mendala are objects grand and beaotifriL We 
left the viHage of Mezzo Tedesco, and entered that 
on the opposite side of the river called Mezzo 
Lombardoy with pleasure. Sabimo interested us 
by its antiquity, of which its name is a memorial. 
Night had already closed upon us, when we en- 
tered Trent. 



\ 
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CHAP. II. 



Trenl^-CMfuH of Trent— OasteUo della Pietra-^ 
Raoer^ — Slaoim di Marco — Ala — Chima — 
Verona^ its Antiquities and History. 

Tr£Kt is thp seat of an archbishop. Its apdeat 
name was Tride&tain, and ibe tribes and Alps iq 
its vicinity |f ere not nnfrequently called Trideatiiii. 
It is seated in a small but beandfiil vaUey^ ejposed^ 
however, from its elevation, to intense .cold in 
winter, and from the reflection of die snrromiding 
mountains, to h^t as intense in summer. When 
we passed (February the mxteenth) the ground 
was still covered with snow, and the frost, apt-, 
withstanding the influence of the sun, very severe. 
Tb^ town is well built, and bpasts some palaces. 
That of the prince bishop contains some very 
noble apartments, but it had been plundered and 
disfigured by the French i^ their late invasion. 
Tbe cathedral is Gothic, and not re^narki^hle 
either for ita beauty or magnitude. Its organ 
is admired, though supposed to be inferior to thfit 
of the church Santa Maria Maggiore, in the same 
city. 
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But Trent owes its fame neilber to its sittui- 
tion nor to itB edifices^ bnt to the celebrated 
Conndl held within its walls about the middle of 
the sixteenth oentnrjr.* It was opened in th^ 
oaidieditd} fafut generally held its sessions in the 
chniGh of Santa Mima Maggwre, where a pictmre 
siffl ^dsts^ represavting the Comicil sitting iniUl 
Synod. The most conspicuous figures are sup- 
posed to be portraits taken from the life. This 
ass^nbly sat, with various interruptions, under 
ttree successive pontills, during the space of 
eighteen years. It was convoked by ^ul the 
Third, and consisted of cardinals, archbishop^ , 
bishops, i6bots, chiefs of religious orders, repre- 
sentatives of the universities, and ambassadors 
frorti the Eanperor, Kings of France, Spain, Por- 
tugal, &c. from the republics of Venice, of Genoa, 
and fix>m the cantons of Switzerland, firom the 
German Electors, &c. lliese ambassadors war^ 
called OraforeSy and were accompanied each by a 
ceitam number 6f lawyers and divines selected by . 
thdr reipeetlve sovare^ns. The whole nunfber of 
persons eottiposing the general assemblies amount- 
ed to cme tholhsand.'f* 

* One ihaui^d five himdred and forty-two. 

t Gibbon says of Uie council of Constance^ that the num«* 
ber and weight of civil and ecclefliastical members might 
seem to constitute the States general of Europe } a reiaark 
equally applicable to the eoundl of Trent. 
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The subjects of discussion were prepared in 
committees^ and definitivdiy settled in the general 
assemblies. The bull of convocation, issued by 
Paul the Third, is a master-piece of its kind. The 
style of the Acts is pure and dignified, and the 
dissertations and observations that precede the 
canons, cannot be perused, even by an impartial 
and pious protestant, without instruction and edi- 
fication. One of the great objects of the Council 
was the restoration of peace and unity among 
Christians. In this respect it failed: animosity 
prevailed over charity: conscious authority on 
one side, rage of innovation on the other, would 
submit to no concession. The otixer object was 
the reformation of the church. Here its. efforts 
were attended, if not with total, at least with very 
general success, and must receive the approbation 
of every impartial reader. Many of its regula- 
tions have been adopted by the civil authority, 
even in Protestant countries ; such, for instance, 
as those relating to matrimony; and. where ad- 
mitted, their utility has been felt and acknow- 
ledged. Intrigue, without doubt, was not inactive 
at Trent: and where so many persons of such 
rank and weight, sp many diplomatic agents firom 
almost all the countries and all the corporate 
bodies in Christendom, were brought together, 
it must have been frequentiy and strongly exerted. 
Yet with such an obstacle in its way, the Council 
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di^w up a set of artides clear and amcke^ com- 
prehending all the principal points then in debate^ 
and fixing the &ith of the Catholic with lexical 
precision. 

After having thns represented the Conndl in 
a favorable light, I mnst now^ reluctantly I con- 
fess, tnm to the charges advanced against it ; the 
first of which is the influence supposed to have 
been exercised over it by the Roman court; an 
influence which, after all, seems to have been 
confined to subjects connected with the temporal 
interests and with die interior concerns of that 
Court, and never extended either to the deliber- 
ations or to the final decrees of the Council. In 
the second place^ many a benevolent man, many 
a true firiend of the peace and union of the Chris- 
tian body, has deplored the d^ree of precision, 
with whidi the articles in debate were defined, 
and a Ime was drawn between the contending 
parties, — to separate them perhaps for ever! 
Real union, indeed at that time of delirious con- 
test, was not to be hoped for ; but some latitude 
allowed to the wanderings of the human mind, a 
greater scope given to interpretation, and a re- 
spectfid silence recommended to the disputants on 
subjects too mysterious to be explained, and 
too awful to be bandied about in scholastic dis- 
putation^ might, perhaps, at a more favorable 
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cess of Panna^ pleased me much, as it affords a 
specimen of the good taste of ^s little town. 



laabelle 

Philippi Borb. Parme ducis 

Josepho Austris duel nuptse 

VieDnam proficificenti 

Felix tit iter 

Faustuaqae thalamus 

Roboretanis gaadentibiis. 

In fact, as you approach Italy, you may per-^ 
ceive a visible improvement not only in the cli- 
mate of the country, but also in the ideas of its in- 
habitants ; the churches and public buildings as- 
sume a better form ; the shape and pmammts of 
their portals, doors and windows are more graceful^ 
and their epitaphs and inscriptions, which, as Ad- 
dison justly observes, are a certain criterion of 
public taste, breathe a more classical spirit. 
Rofoeredo is situated in the beautiful valley <^ 
Lagarina^ has distinguished itself in the literary 
world, and has long possessed an academy, whose 
members have been neither inactive nor in- 
glorious. 

The descent (for from Stmuich^ or rather a few 
miles south of that village, three stages before 
Brixmj we had began to descend) becomes more 
rapid between Bmeredo and Ala; the river 
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which glided gently through the vaUey of Trent^ 
assumes the roiighne£fi» of a torrent; the defiles 
become narrower ; and the mountains break into 
rocks and precipices^ which occasionally approach 
the road^ sometimes rise perpendicular from it^ 
and now and then hang over it in terrible ma- 
jesty.* Ala is an insignificant little town^ in 



* Amid these wilda the trareller cannot fail to notice a 
▼att tract called the Skmni di Marco, covered with fragments 
of rock torn from the sides of the neighboring mountains by 
an earthquake, or perhaps by their own unsupported weighty 
and hurled down into the plains below. They spread over 
the whole valley, and in some places contract the road to a 
very narrow space. A few firs and cypresses scattered in the 
interrals, or sometimes rising out of the crevices of the rocks, 
cast a partial and melancholy shade amid the surrounding 
nakedness and desolation. This scene of ruin seemaAo have 
made a deep impression upon the wild imagination of Dante, 
as he has introduced it into the twelfth canto of the Inferno, 
in order to give the reader an adequate idea of one of his in- 
fernal ramparts. 

Era lo loco ove a scender la riva 
Venimmo, Alpestro e per quel ch' iv' er* anco, 
Tal, ch* ogni vista ne sarebbe schira. 
Qual'e queUa ruina che nel fianco 
De qua da Trento TAdice percosse> 
O per tremuoto o per sostegno manco | 
Che da cima del monte onde si moise,' 
Al piano e si la rocda discoscesa, 
Ch* alcuna via darebbe a cfai su fosse. 
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no respect remarkable, eixeefK as forming the geo«- 
graphical bonndary of Italy. 

The same appearances continue for some time, 
till at length the mountains gradually sink into 
hills ; the hills diminish in height and nnmbar, and 
at last leave an open space beyond the river on 
the right In front, however, a round hill 
presents itself at a little distance, whidi, as you 
approach swells in bulk, and opening just leaves 
room suffid^it for the road, and for the river ou 
the right, between two vast perpendicular wdls of 
solid rock, that tower to a prodigious height, and 
cast a most terrific; gloom over the narrow strait 
that divides them. As the road leads along a. 
precipice, hanging over the river, without any 
parapet, die peasants, who live at the entrance of 
the dc^e, crowd round the carriage to support it 
in the most dangerous parts of the ascent and 
descent. A fortification*, ruined by the French 
in the late war, formerly defended this dreadful 



* The fortress alluded to is caHed Chiusa, and is said to 
have been originally bnflt by the Romans $ and though fre- 
quently destroyed dating the wars and yarlous intrnsions of 
Italy, yet it was as constantly repaired in more peaceable 
times. It must be acknowledged that Nature could not 
have erected a more impregnable rampart to Italy than the 
Aips^ nor opened a more magnificent avenue than the long 
defile of the Tyrol. 
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pass, and nrast have naidared it impregnable. 
Btit French gold, 

Perrumpere amat saxa^ potent! us 
Icta Mmineo. 

In the middle of the defile a cleft in the rock on 
the left gives vent to a tcmrent that rashes down 
the crag, and sometimes sweeps away a part of the 
road in its passage. After winding throngh the 
defile for about half an hour, we turned, and sud- 
denly found ourselves on the plaiAs of Italy. 

A traveller, npon his entrance intd Italy, longs^ 
impatiently to discover some remains of ancient 
magnificence, or some specimen of modern taste, 
and fortnnately finds much to gratify his cariosity 
in Verona, the first town that receives him upon 
his descent from the Rhetian Alps* 



Verona is beantiftilly situated on the Adige^ 
partly on the declivity of a hill, which forms die 
last swell of the Alps, and partly on the skirts of 
an imnieitte plaip extending froiti these nlountains 
to tfa0 Apemuoeflu llie hills behmd aire adorned 
with villas ami gwd^tis, where the graeeful cy« 
press and taH poplar predominate over the bushy 
iltt and spieAding laurel. Hie plains before the 
cit^ ar^ strioaked with rows of mulberry trees> 
and shaded with vines . climbing from branch to 



i' 
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season^ have soothe^ animosky, and dkposed all 
temperate prisons to terms of aocommodatic»i. 
Remote, however, as we now are from that sera 
of discord, and strangers to^the passions wliiell 
then influenced mankind, it might seem to border 
upon temerity and injustice, were we to eensnre 
the proceedings of an assembly, which combined 
the benevolaoce, the sanctity, and the moderation 
of the Cardinals Pole and Sadoktiy Contarenk and 
Seripaiado.^ 

Febmary 18th. From Trent the road con- 
tinues to nm throu^ a narrow yalley, watered 
by the Adige (or Athesis) and covered with vines 
conducted over trellis work, or winding from tree 
to tree in garlands. High mountains rise on each 
side, and the snow, though occasionally deep, was 

* Vida has made a beautif al allasioii both to the City and 
the Council of Trent^ in the form of a devout prayer^ at the 
end of one of his hymns. 

No8 primum pete^ qui in sedem convenimus unam, 
Saxa ubi depressum condunt prerapta Tridentum 
Hinc, atque hinc, variis acciti e sedibus orbis, 
Dt fttudiis jaacti> atque animis coseordibus una 
Tendamufl^ dice te fretij sue^nireie lapsis 
Legibus, et versos revocare in pristina moies. 
Teque ideo coetu celebramus^ et ore ciemuflj 
Sancte^ veni, penitus te mentibus insere nostris^ 
Aura poten5> amor omnipotens^ cadi aurea fiamma ! 

Bfm.Sfvr: San: 
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yet seuibly diminished. Aftear the first stage^ the 
snow appeared only on ll^e mountains^ while in 
the valley we enjoyed some share of the genial in- 
fluence of an Italian snn. The nnmber of neat vil- 
lages seemed to increase on both banks of the 
river ; though in aU^ the ravages of war and that 
wanton rage for mischief whi(^, upon all occasions^ 
distinguishes an invading army^ were but too dis- 
cernible. Cottages destroyed, houses burnt' or da- 
maged) and churches disfigured forced themselves 
too frequently upon the attention of the traveller. 
A fortress covenng the brow of a steep hill, rises 
on the left at some distance from the road, and 
forms too conspieuons an object to pass unnoticed. 
Its ancient name was^ according to Clnverins, Ver- 
rocca CaateUmn ; it is now called CmttUo delta 
Pietra, from its site. It was taksn and re-taken 
twice by the fVeoch and Austrians during the last 
war, thoogh its sitnation might induce a traveller 
to consider it impregnahle. 

RaoeredOy andently Roboretnm, the second 
stage from Treat, is a neat little town in the de- 
files of the Alps, situated, geographically speakii^ 
in the Grerman territory, bnt in language, manners, 
an4 appearfmoe, Italian. The entrance on the 
si4$ of Trent looks well, though the main 
is^t^. is. Ottnow:. An inscription over ibe gate, 
rel«t4ve ^ the varii^ «fA passage rf 1^ ftin- 
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ihe .seats are capable of canraining Sft^OOO spee** 
tators. 

At each end of the ampkiltieafere ia a gttat 
gate^ and oi^r each a modem kalnstrade widk 
an mscriptUm, iiift>iming tlie traveBer, tha* two 
exhibitions off a very diffeveiit iiatwe took ptaet 
ifi it some- years ago. Tbe otie uras a ball-ball^ 
i&g exhibited m honor o£ th& Empepop Joseph 
then at VerraA^ by title govemop and th^ peopll^ 
The seats w^re crowded^ as may be imagitoed^ 
on this ocoasion; and a Roman l^p«rov was 
onoe more haUed in a Roman amphi4iheatpe vM% 
the titles of Cesar smd Augustas, by spectator 
who pretend and almost deserve to be RomanSi 
The other exhibition, ^ou^ of ai very- dififerent 
nature, was perhaps equally mteresting: the late 
Pope » h^ German excuwm parsed Aroogh 
Verona, and was requested by iSse magistrates 
to'give the people a public opportunity of testis 
fying their venecation. He accordingly appeared 
ki. the amphitheatre sdiected on aocount of its 
oapacity as the pMpeiest place, and' when the 
shouts of accJaim had subsid^sd, pom^ed forth hiti 
benediction on the prostntte muttitudle collected 
fiMMBi all the neighboring provinces to receive it^ 
The ^ought&l> spectator might- have amused 
himself with the singular oontras^ wMch iioh 
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<:eveviQa; mii9t bavt preseuted^ tp th^ shows. a«kd 
the pomps exhibited in ib» same plitc^ in ancient 
turns. A mnJtitode in both cases eqjoally na- 
»««., tbm «»e,Jdrf for p,TK»e.rfcn,el ^ 
bloody aiBiisements, now collected by motives of 
piety 9Bd brotherliUKML: then all noise^ agitation^ 
wd nproar: now all silence and tran<jiiil expec- 
tationi : then all eyes fixed on the airena> or per- 
h;9p9 on the Emperor^ aa arena crowded with 
hnman victiins, an £mperor» Gallienus for in- 
8tance» frownii^ on hia trembling slaves: now 
all looks rivelted on the venerable person of a 
Christian Pontiff, who, with eye» and hands np- 
lifted to heaven^ implored for the prostrate crowd 
peace and happiness. 

The Freneh applied the amphitheatre to a 
very different purpose. Shortly after their en- 
trance into Verona> they erected a wooden theatre 
near oni^ of the grand portals^ and caused 
several fewes and pantomimes to be acted in it 
&r the amnaement of the army. The sheds and 
scaffolding that composed this miserable edifice 
were standing in the year 1 802, and looked as if 
intended by the bnilder for a satire npon the 
tiv^te of the Great Nation^ that conld disfigure 
so noble aa ai^ena. The Veronese beheld this 
dbarairteristie ^surdity widi indigmtian; and 
o^mpq^rcd the French^ vA without roason^ to the 

I S 
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Huns and the Lombards. In reality^ the inha- 
bitants of Verona have always distingoiihed 
themselves by an tmusnal attachment to their 
ancient monuments^ and have endeavooredy as 
well as the misery of the times^ and the geoteral 
impoverishment of Italy wonid allow them^ to 
preserve and repair dieir public bnildings. From 
an early period in the thirteenth century (18S8) 
we find that there were sums appropriated to the 
reparation of the amphitheatre; and that after- 
wards public orders were issued for its preserva- 
tion and ornament, and respectable citizens ap- 
jpointed to enforce them. This latter custom 
continued till the French invasion, and two per- 
i»bns entitled Presidenti alia arena^ were in- 
trusted with its inspection and gnardiaifship. 
Such zeal and attention, to which the world owes 
one of the noblest monuments of antiquity, are 
highly creditable to the taste and the puUic 
spirit of die Veronese, and afibrd an honorable 
proof that they not only boast of Roman ex- 
traction, but retain some features of the Roman 
character. 

But the amphitheatre is not the only monu- 
ment of antiquity that distinguishes Verona. In 
the middle of a street, called the CorsOy stands 
a gate inscribed with the name of GalUenus, on 
account of his having rebuilt the dty walk. It 
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eoiuiitB of two gateways^ according to the ancient 
^CQftom, one for those who enter^ the other for 
i^me who go out: each gateway is ornamented 
with Coria&ian half pillars^ supporting a li^t 
pedanent; above are two stories with six small 
aidttd windows each. The whole is of marble^ and 
does, not seem to have soffered any detriment from 
time or violence. The gat^ though not without 
beauty in its size, proportions, and materials^ y^ 
'hy its aopemumerary ornaments proves, that at its 
eraetion,the taate for pure simple architecture was 
on liie decline. Tlie remains of another gate, of a 
simflar though diaster form, may be seen in. the 
;Via Lemi^ where it stands a^ a front to an in^ig- 
decant house; and within that house, in the 
upper story, a few feet behind the first gate, there 
e^iit some beautiful remnants of the Doric orna- 
menfei of the inner fitmt of the gate; remnants 
mndi admired by modem architects, and said to 
present one of the best specimens of that order to 
be £MUid in Italy. This double gate is supposed 
,tp have been the entrance into the Foram Judidr 
ale, and ought to be cleared, if possible, of the 
miserable pile that encumbers it, and buries its 
beauty. 

From the first*mentioned gate, which formed 
the principal entrance into the town, as appears 
from some remains of the wall or rampart, which 



tail 0)1 ^ach sidfe of k^ and Was reptdrtfd tiy^tai^ 
Irenas^ we may condhod^ tiiat ¥«rdiMt im» mn^ 
iitttdj of ho gr^at exteM, «L9 it ^vu Mnfiiwi tt> 
dife space tlMt lies ^etiiieeii thift wi£ «tfid the 
rhr^t. ThJ9 obgefVfttiMi, a^^paMMly id^piiftteUe 
ttmsidetfng Ibbt V^fOM H^a» 101 ^MMfaiit tImiHn 
tbhny, ilbi6 viatite ^5iimAry or tfi« MftiiMo^ bf 
tefttiy ilhtatridais )^i«M» MBHtiomd by Mftctiuis 
and tHdebrtfted hy po^ is ft>iflid#d on tto'^M^ 
thority of ISOtm niid ef Servhu $ tf iuiteA Ae 
descriiytions of 1)ms fbitneir can^ Hte daniff^ fce 
-consracred as gfeogmplitoa ftiith«fty** H««r^ 
t!ter, it may be {)rentmed, tSiM tb^ Mborifas af 
the totm e^cteitd^ into the n^figfelliorliig )>Usi; 
a conjeetttre iaTOred by lSbe aitaation ' •^ 4ke 
amphitheatre, ^(4tfcb, tinxigii 'i^%ajsdi«g at %tittke 
^S^sthxitt frdfti 'die Mecient gaie^ Waa prdbaJbiy 
erected in or n^sat aome popiiloiis quaMer. At 
all evetKts, the modtfm Verettia fa of much grca f ftr 
mdguttade, find sfpreadifig 4at6 the pkk t» a 
considerable Stance beyond the ^ waH «ii the 
one sift^; imk t>n the oither <^Ky^^4&g ^ ^tuf^ske 
banltis of the river^ endosesft thb ^andttt Mwtt ma 
its centre, and occupies a ^patioui^ area *of vbocit 
five miles in circomference. Many paitfe lof it. 



* Ath«8is Verons circumfltta. Sil. VIII. Athesis Vene- 
tke Buvius est Veroniun civitateo) ambiens. Servius in Vir^. 
Vlll. 
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psMtalMy iSbtt vquave icallM Pimim liM Bra, 
Hdff fh« itt^Mditette^ are ^ oiid sptehdid. 
<8t»ttie ^ its {Mdtoes^ and aevatd. of its chtirchM, 
MMit ipaltieiiiBr MtentiDD: unong the latter^ tUb 
teftlitiM tJbftpel of 5. BerfUtrSm^ in the cfanrcb 
«f Ae S^ittioimBm Frian, and & .&w^* with iis 
^^idM6tl tildiirter tod Vait vise .a£ |N>r|ihyry, nuy 
^HiM^M dafiai ifafe ynsskleiiGy. 



Among piill^lib eMlses, the Gnin-Giianfo 
ttd tiie Mmeo Lapidario are the ihoat cds- 
Ifjpifeaotii: the pbrtlDo of die latter is loiuc: itB 
«6ilt bomnttided With a gallery of light Duric, 
«Mfttiiii a v^Oi edtteetioii of aiidqoittes*f* of vm- 
4kA iiftdd^ Mkch As ftltaiH) tOBfthiB, sepfulohral vuies^ 
lteci4ptions> &;e. formed and arranged prindpattf 
by the celebrate ^^^9 a nobleman whose 
learning and taste (two qualities not always 
«taited) Ttsflect great honor <m Ita]y^ and partica- 
ittfly on Veronl^ the plam c^ bis birth and hift 
mttl retidaice* 



. * This church iuffercd considembly from the hrutality oi 
the French soldiery^ some of whom amused themselves^ as 
might have done the Hans of Attila, or the Goths of Rada- 
pStsija, te bitakln^ porphyry pillafd atid rsses, raAsackih^ 
ttiHH 9AiL disigllling j^aiMngs* 

t Thil fMMh tflit^ this eoUecClail ^ and carried olF some 
of tte most TatalUe arlieks. 
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Tht garden of the Gknti fioaSy, attudid to 
hj Addison^ is still shewn to tn^TeUero, thoti^k 
has little to recommend it to attemtiott except its 
fiarmer celebrity, and some wild walks wiodo^ 
along the side of a declivity remarkable as being 
the last steqp in die immense descent from die 
Alps to die plam. Frmn the hi^iest terrace: of 
this garden, there is a beautifnl and extensive 
prospect of the town, the hills and die Alps on 
one side; and on die odier, of plains spreBii&Bg 
wide^ and losing dieir fiuUng tints in die aovdieM 
horizon. Thb is, in reality, one of the beat 
spots for viewing Verona, and as aneh it maifthe 
eimsidered worthy of the atteotSDn ef tcavellecs^ 
togedier with die hills diat rise behind the town, 
particnlarly diat on which formerly stood die 
Cast^ di San Pietro^ now in rains* . . 



Few towns have cootribnted more kij^y^to 
die repntotioQ of Roman literatixre, or have been 
more fertile in die production of genina, tast^ 
and knowledge, than Verona. Catollns, and 
Macer (supposed to be introduced by Virgil 
into his Ek:logues under die pastoral name of Mop* 
sus); Cornelius Nepos and Pomponius Secnn^ 
dus ; Vitruvius, and Pliny the Eld^, form a con- 
stellation of luminaries of die first magnitodei, 
and shed a distinguishing lustre on die place 
of their birth and early educfttbn. A sue- 
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ceBflioii of writers followed; cmd though feeble 
tupen in comparison of their predecessors, yet 
tliey cast a transient gleam as they passed en; 
and not only preserved the light of science from 
haing utterly extingBished dnrmg the rndddk 
eentories, bnt contributed to revive its glories at 
a later and more fortunate period. In this reh^ 
vML, at the coremeneament of the fifteenth bon^ 
twy^ Verona had some share: Guarini^ a Ve^ 
nmese, retoming from Gonstantinc^le, restored 
the stndy of Greek some time before the arri^ 
of Chtygobras^ and of the other learned Coik 
stantinopditan fbgttives. He was succeeded by 
« long line of eihinent men^ among whom we 
may distingnish Damitku Calderini (who, with 
Laufzmms VaUa and Mitian, received ihe hxi^ 
norable i^pdladoo of Triumoirs of Literatnte) 
Scaliger and Panoisuus ; and in fine, Fracastorius 
the poet, the natofafist^and the astronomer. In 
modem times^ Verana still preserves her repu- 
tation in taste and science; and. the names: of 
Bkmchim and Sapio Mcffd may be considered :as 
proofs of her present, and pledges of her future 
literary glory. 

The history of Verona is varions and interest- 
ing* Situated as it is at the foot of the A]^, 
and at the southern opening of the grand defile 
dnt>ugfa Rheda forming the most ancient and 
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negdar €ommtiaicatit» betweest Utiy and Geiv- 
many, it is ei^Kwed tb tbe first farj of tbe norlb- 
em [invaders^ and has alwajFS bec9i. tke tmt nb- 
ject of ttuir attadts. It misted iHA ywAofm 
«iicoc8s ; sometames it was teeslXMi wttk Iwitj^ aad 
aoBMtimes widi tsnidty^ lake the atber iMliaB 
^DWBs, it snbmitted aooncr or farter to the ]in>- 
irailini^ power^ and bdra waeoemrAj dhe yoke nf 
At Ueroli, of the Oeths^ of te Graeka, of tkife 
Ijoofbards, and of do» Italnil and Gfefmaa ena- 
^erors Dmiog this Song period of invteicm^ df 
^aaxdiy, and of dcTastatioii, Verona aeemii to 
have «goyed a b^ttr fate^ or, to s^eak mote 
ixnnraedy, te have aofiiered kas than most odiar 
Italian^ cities. Many of th^ soveragnft^ who 
rdgned dning this intefrld from Theodoric to 
Frederic; llie Second^ either alhirad by the beauty, 
or atrodk by the impoiAnoe of its sittaation, made 
Verona tbeir oocastonal relidenoe; and f^aqoently 
^paidnmdiattnitm 
and oenameftt. 

In di& twelfUi century, Varana, togathar with 
many other Italian cities, shook off tbe yoke df 
foreign barbarians; erected itself into an inde- 
paxitat rspmblic; aiid^ as cancpicat frequently 
attaids liberty, became the Gapital of a vary 
eonJMdcrable territory. In this Mate of freedom 
and of ooaseqaenQB Verona remaiiied tiU the 
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iqowMMcanmt mi lbs fifteeitdi Hf j ; ufani^ 
nedosei fay tbe iBflmne^ ^Uoivd fay l3ie glorjr, 
<0r «wd ^:ilic gcsataeai t>f Vimice^ dhe -tobmitted 
4o liie igeMQs -ef hor pbw^fAd aeigbbor. Honv 
tfVCT^ this taivMaofy tlqiendeiioe was nrther a istate 
-ef tinaiqafflity' thioi of serrilxide or ^el^nadatiQii. 
fllie Vcliittiain fopeotad the iawa and chModis df 
die VeroiKM^ Md tnmMltad the beaaiytKAd prai*- 
perhy of tiwir dtf ; m thntlhe dnnge might be 
^Mnfliderod as the uoien «f bordenug texritories^ 
molt the flni^eodan dF a aeparaie state ; and tbe 
-away of tbe Veaedaas was legardad ladber aa the 
^fupariontjr dp tsaantrynacn, dian aa ifaa laftufaidan 
iffifftflrtagiima. 

At iiDgthy daring the itevoladdmry war» the 
ji^ch orraded Italy; and, after a kmg and 
hioody leoBtest, rpiaajniag maatei^ of the Vene- 
tian * tesnitnr^ emphvyed it to puichtoe peaoe^ 
and mode oimr dm^ grMteat port to die emperor. 
Upon ihii Moasion^ the territory of Ventna was 
ApIML, avd the eity itadtf tarn asnndiar; the 
ikdige won dtdarbd to be dbe hatmdaiy of die 
'CWD alatai, ibe tarritory aMl part of die towfii on 
die kft boak was oonsigiied tb Ike Aastoians, 
"irhia ihaqgreaiter part, whidi ties oa the ri^t, 
iMtt fannsaed to idie neir-cfettbod balkui republic. 
this cteWMmbemieiit (if die aKpression afMiy be 
alkpavd) w cDnsidM^ by dbs Veraneae m the 
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greatest dMaster their town has ever snftied; 
and tibe French are detested as the most cnidi of 
the many barbarous tribes that have invaded 
their devoted country; They look npon diem- 
selves as victims of a pardtion^^treaty betwem 
two rival Powers, agreeing only in one point — 
the snbfngflEtion and oppression of Italy ; but 
these Powers they hate as transalpines .^and* hsr- 
barians (for the lattar term is applied . by the 
modem as wdl as &e andent ItEdians^ to all 
foreign or hostfle nations) but the TVeoeh. most, 
as aggressors, wlio have added treadi^ry ^nd in- 
snlt to invasion and plunder. The ItaHantrqNib- 
lic ihey regard as the handmaid and ermtare 
of France, vrith a pompons name tp dope ihe 
populace, and to palKate the -odium of tyiaanical 
measures and of- t^ppressive^ tidcatioa« :IIliey 
considear iti duraCion as uaoertahl te ih» fpdstr 
ence, and its admimstratioh as irregular as. the 
caprice of its founder ; like dte French republic, 
it is in their eyes a phantom, which append 
yesterday, and may vanish to-morrow: doubdnl 
therefore of its permanency, but convmoed that 
while It exists, it will be a mare instrament of 
oppression in the hands of an enemy, tfa^ be- 
hold its operations with distrust^ and hear its 
name with contempt and indignaticm. Hence 
the inactivity and solitude that peryude the 
streets of the Italian, or rather Frmch part of 
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the tOTHi, and annoance the apprehension and 
the despair of its inhabitants, their attachment to 
their old, and their hatred to their new govem- 
ment. 

llie Anstrians they do not and cannot love t 
they are barbarians and invaders; and though 
the emperor be a just and even benevolent sove- 
reign, yet his right over them is that of the sword 
only; and though he may be tyramwrum mkis- 
anuiSf yet in the eyes of every Italian patriot, 
still he is, as well as BuomjHtrte, a tyrant, and an 
usurper: since^ however, they are doomed to 
be slaves, of the two they prefer the former. 
Hie Austrian government is mild and equitable ; 
it proceeds on fixed principles, and moves on in 
th^ straight and beaten track; it is, and so is 
the- French republic, liable to t}ie reverses of 
war ; but it is exempt, and so is not the French 
republic, from internal change and unexpected 
revolution. Hence ihej submit with something 
like resignation, to the imperial sway; and 
hence some life and activity, some share of 
confidence, and some appearance of business, 
enliven the Austrian quarter of Verona. It is 
indeed highly probable, that if the present pre- 
carious state of things lasts for any time, the 
ancient dty will be almost deserted, and all the 
population of Verona pass to the Austrian terri- 



Coiry. Not to speak thcrefoxe of the mojo^y 
raised, q£ the pictures, statoyes, aiu) antiqiiitiqs, 
canri^ off by the Freudbt, Verona has suffered 
more, in a political sense^ in the last convulsive 
war, than perhaps any city, Venice excepted, 
that lay within its range of devastatioQ. Not 
cQuteat with dividing and enslaving it for the 
present, the French sewx dejbermined to prevenst 
it from ever a^in becoming a pljax^e of import- 
ance; and have accordingly levelled its, fortiiSr 
caldons, and destroyed the walk of ita castk^ 
formerly a fortresa of some strength firom its 
wmparts and. commanding positiosu The top 
and sides of ijhe hill are now covered widi its 
ruins ; and the emperor is, I believe, obliged by 
an article in the treaty, not to rebuild them at 
any future period. Such was the state- of Verona 

in the year 1803. 

Our last visits aA our first, was to the amphi- 
theatre: we passed some "hours, as before, in a 
very delightfvl manner^ sometimes reclining on 
the middle seats, and admiring the capacious^ 
ness, the magnitude, and the durability •£ the 
vast edifice ;. at other times sreated on the }xnet 
range, contemplating the noble prosyect ex- 
panded .before us, ths town mtder our eyes> ver^ 
dant plains spreading i» one sjd^^ and on the 
other, tb^ Alps rising in ^saggy m^esty,. mA 
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bearing on their ridge» tkie united snows of foar 
thousand winters; while aa Me^erian sxm. shone 
in fnll brightness over our heads, and southern 
gales breathed all the warmth and. all the .fra- 
grance of SjNroig arooad w. Prospects so grand 
and beautiiti} must excite very pleasing emotions 
at all' titaes, and such vernal breezes may well 
be supposed to inspire 

" delight and joy able to drire 



'' All sadness 






But the pleasure which we felt on the occa- 
sion, was not a little enhanced by the contrast 
between our present and late situation. We 
had just descended from the mountains of the 
lyol, where oir riew h«l long been coofined 
to a deep and narrow defile: ow eye nosr 
rai^:e<l at Kbevty over an knuMiise extsnii of 
s^y, rich> i»eg»ficeat aad saUime. W« 
had just escaped |rom the rigors of wintev^. and 
we were now be^ng m tile> bcw)^ of a sumsBer 
sun. We still stood on die vevy Tet^ge of £roBt^ 
and beheld whole r^k>n9 of snow ri^nig ivtt be^ 
fore us; but vernal waonntli^ vegctatioD^ and 
verdure, enveloped us on all sides. la such cils* 
cumstances, whea for the first time the traveller 
beholds the beauties of an Italian prospect ex- 
panded before hifi9^ and feek the genial influ- 
ence of an Italian sun around him, he may be 
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allowed to indulge a momentary enthusiasm^ and 
hail Italy in the language of VirgiL 

Sed neque Medorum sylrfle, ditissima terra> 

Nm pulcher Ganges, atqoe auro turbidus Hermus 

Laadibus Italia certent ; non Bactra neque Indi, 

Totaque thoriferis Pancbala pinguu arenis •• 

Hie gravidffi fruges et Baccbi Maasicus bumor 

Inoplevere; teneot ole« armentaque laeta... 

Hie ver aMidnaaij atque alienia mensibus sstas 

Adde tot egregias urbes operumque laborem 
Tot congesta mann praruptis oppida saxis 

iluminaque antiquos aobterlabentia xnnioa 

Salve magna parens fruguxn^ Saturnia tellns 
Magna virum ! Gearg: u. 



On the whole^ we visited few places with more 
satisfaction^ and left few with more r^ret^ than 
Verona; whether as the first Italian city on our 
road, it happened, by its appearance and monu- 
ments very novel to a transalpine traveller, par* 
ticularly to engage our attention ; or whether it 
really possesses many means ot exciting interest^ 
I know not; but as we depfuted, we felt our- 
selves inclined to address it iii the words of one 
of its poets. 

*' Veronaj qui te vidcrit, 
** £t Bon amarit protinus^ 
^' Amore perditissivo^ 
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'^ Is^ credo, se ipsum non amat, 
'' Caretque amandi sensiboSy 

" £t odit omiies gratias.**' Cotta. 

If a traveller have any time to spare (and he 
who wishes to travel with benefit^ ought always 
to have some days at his disposal) he may spend 
it with advantage at Verona, as his head-qnarters, 
and take an opportunity of visiting Mwae Bolca 
about eighteen^ and VaUe Ronca about fifteen 
miles distant ; where the lovers of the pictnresqne 
will find some beautiful scenery, and the minera- 
logist some remarkable specimens of various 
stones, earths, petrifactions, incrustations, basaltic 
pillars, &c. Among similar curiosities, we may 
rank the Poj^e Vda^ a natural arch of considerable 
sweep and boldness. 

The wines of Verona were formerly famous^ 
as appears from Virgil's apostrophe. 

'' et quo te carmine dicam 
'^ Rhstica? nee ceUis ideo contende Falernis.'* 



But their reputation at present is very low, as is 
that of almost all the wines produced on the 
northern side of the Apennines. 



* The best guide is the Compendio della Verona, in four 
rerythinj or two ordinary small octavo yolumes^with prints. 
It is an abridgment of a larger work^ entitkd '' Verona 
niwtraia;* bj the celebrated Maffei. 

VOL. I. K 
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CHAP. III. 



Vieentia — Buildings — Ob/f^ic Academy and 7%M^ 
tre — Style qfPalUuUo — Clkurch ofmonte jberu» 
-CMmSetteCkmmm-^Paduor^Ita Antiquity, 
History y Literature, and tlnhersity. 

The distance from Verona to Vieentia is threi 
posts and a half; the road runs oyer a plain 
highly cnltivated^ and beantifiilly shaded with 
vines and mulberries. When I say a plain^ I do 
not mean that the face of the country is a dead 
insipid flat, but only that it is not hilly. How^ 
ever, near Monte Bello, bold hills rise on each 
side, and present in their windings^ or on their 
summits, vflla^es, towns, and casfles. 

Vincentia (Vicetia) Vicenzd is a 1»wh as iiil- 
eient ag Verona^ large and populous ; its dicnm- 
ference is of three miles^ and the number of its 
inhabitants is said to amount to 30^000. It has 
p&ssed throtfgh the same rerc^tions hs its neigh^ 
bor Verona, but it seems to have suffered more 
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from tbdr consequences. It yra» iiid<^ bwbt \fy 
tibe Emperar Frederie the Second^ while at war 
widi the Pope, €m Aceotuit of its attacht^eat to the 
latter^ and caaanot cooaeqwntly be aiqpposed to 
exhibit any remnaiits of its Romaa glory. 

But the Irant of ancient monuments is wp^ 
plied in a great degree by mimberless mastsrr 
pieces of modem geninsu PaUadio. was a nadTo 
of tins cjty, and seems to have eBQ|}3oyed with 
complacency all the power of his art in the em?* 
bellishment of his coimtry. Herioe the taste 
and magmfieeaoe that reign in most of the pnb* 
lie buildings^ and in many of the priyate houses. 
Among the finmer i^e may distmgnish the Town 
Hoose^ called very sigmficantly Palazzo ddla 
ragioney that is, the Palace of Pkiblic Reason, or 
Opkttmi, wkne justice is admiinst^, «id die 
buiness of Ifae dty transacted ; ' the Palazzo del 
C^fUamo, the residence of the Podesii^ or prior 
cqpal magisMte, so called iram potestas,* a title 
sometimes given by the Roman to persons 
MimrgeA wi& the highest fimcdons in provincial 
towns ; die gate of the Campus Martifis, a triom«- 
|Aial arch, soUd and wdl proportioned ; and, above 



* An Pidenaram Gabioruinqae esse.potestas. — Jirr. x. 100. 
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Itil, the celebrated Olympic Theatre erected at the 
expense of a well known academy bearing that 
pompons title. This edifice is raised npon the 
plan of ancient theatres^ and bears a great resem- 
blance to those of Hercnknenm and Pompeii. 
The permanent and immoveable scenery, the 
raises of seats rising above each other;, the situ- 
ation of the orchestra in the podium, and the colon- 
nade that crowns the upper range, are all faithful 
representations of antiquity. The scene consists 
of a magnificent gate supported by a double row' 
of pillars, with niches and statues: it has one 
large and two smaller entrances opening into as 
many principal streets, decorated with temples, 
palaces and public edifices of various descriptions 
formed of solid materials, and disposed according 
to the rules of perspective, so as to assume some- 
what more than the mere theatrical appearance 
of reality. The sides are a continuation of the 
same plan, and have also each one entrance 
giving mto its respective street; thus there are 
five entrances, through which the actors pass 
and repass to and from the stage. The orchestra 
occupies the centre, or that part which we call 
the pit; thence rise the seats forming the side 
of an ellipsis, and above them the gallery com- 
posed of a range of Corinthian pillars with their 
full entablature surmounted by a balustrade and 
adorned with statues of marble. An air of sim- 
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plicity^ li^tness and beauty reigns over the whole 
edifice, and delights the ordinary observer ; while 
in the opinion of connoisseurs it entitles the Teatro 
OUmpioo to the appellation of the master-piece of 
I^dladio. 

But honourable as it is to the taste and to the 
talents of its architect, it reflects equal, perhaps 
greater lustre on the Society, at whose expense, 
and for whose purposes it was erected* The 
Olympic Academy was instituted at Vicenza so 
early as the year 1555, by a set of gentlemen, 
for the encouragement and propagation of polite 
Kterature. Public exhibitions were among the 
means employed by the Society to attain that 
object; and several attempts were made to ac- 
commodate various buildings to their purpose; 
but finding none perfectly suitable, they at length 
came to the public spirited resolution of erecting 
a theatre; and that its fi>rm might correspond 
with its destination, no less than with the classic 
spirit of the actors that were to tread its stage, 
they commissioned Palladio to raise it on the 
ancient model. The in8cripti««i over the stage 
points out its object. 

VIRTUTI AC GBNIO, OLYMPICORUM ACADEMIA 
TH£ATRUM HOC A FUNDAMENTIS ERBXIT 
ANNO 1584. PALLADIO ARCHITECTO. 
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The spirit of ancieac gemrn seemed to revive^ 
and the spectator might have imagined himsdf 
at Athens, when the ma&bers of llie Society 
acted the tragedies of Sophodes and of £nri- 
pides, with all possible attention to the dresses 
and to the manners of the age and of the 
cMmntrjr^ snnomuied with the scea^ aad amidst 
the statues of the gods and the heroes of attd- 
qiiity. Such an mstitadon was higUy hoodr- 
able to Italy in general^ and to Vkenza in 
particnlar^ A a period when Transalpine natim^ 
were just ^a*ging firoin ignoraqce, and opM^ 
ing their eyes to the rismg brighiteess of taste 
aiAd of science. The Olympic Academy still 
^dsts, and is composed now^ as it was formerly, 
of the most respeokable citUEens, and of many 
learned foreignMs; though I am scurry to add, 
that the Theatre has long lauiented the absence 
of ^e tragic mnse^ faaviiig been devoted icft 
maoy years, sciliely to tlie assemblies of the 
Ateademy, ^ perhaps enlifTened Wiifti the occA- 
.iHmal mdrtknent of a ball » a masquerade, 
iiioi^over, smgc the Rre&di in^rasioii, it seems 
to have snfi^ed flpm the negligence or froth 
the poverty of the proprietors, owing partly to 
the heavy contributions laid on the town, and 
partly to that listlessness and depression of 
spirits which generally accomp^y nationaji dis- 
asters. But when this storm shall have blown 
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Q¥Sr/ &^ 9f^^ g^^ ^Ui prohably reviye 
^{^ i)s^i™ 71th rfsdp^l^ ardor to its Jayorite 

Ther^ i|re f aid to be ^bQot twenty pali{oe9^ 
i|ir]^|i ^eie epQcte4 by Pall^dio^ 9ome of wbich 
^ c^ W^m^ ipagnifiyfjnqe, a^d contribute in 
^ l^o^ 1^ g^ve Vicmza an ftppearance of 
q^fendor fui4 ^e^uty not commoD eyen in Italy. 
Ipi iPi^terialB ^d magnitade they are inferior 
per^tapa to tl^e palaces of GencMi^ but in sty]|e of 
afptlitectnre and in e;Kteif^ beanty far superior. 
I^ip in hf± ha4 ,^ pjirticnlar taleiit in apply- 
vf^ :^e orde^is and the orpfunaoits of architectiire 
to the decorati<»is of private edifices. Unlike 
die ancients^ who seem to hare contented them- 
«.^ ^nA «plo,i,« h. gmAor in .emrU., 
poFticps^ a^d public buildings, he introduced it 
ijDtD conig^n life, and cpnununicated its d^ant 
fixrqis to priy^te edifices a^d to ordinary dwel- 
Iffllgp. I 49 not mean to assert that the houses 
^ the vfc of the ai^^ were tptirely de- 
T0|^of fl^pc^tect|i]9} oma^epts. Hon^se spea]^ 
qS l}ie colnmsf l^uit decpjn^ted t)^ palaces of the 

Ncmpe^ inter varias nutritur Sylva Columnas. JEJpitl. Ub. i . 10. 

Non trabes^Hymettifle 

Premunt columnas ultimft recisas . 

AftjcA 

Tn sccaada inanion> fcc. Bwr. u. IS. 
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Pillars had been introduced long before^ as Cras- 
tuB, the orator^ was hnmoronsly gtyled Venn? 
Palatina^ on account of six pillars of Hymettian 
marble, which ornamented his honse on the Pa- 
latine Monnt. We learn also^ from the same 
author,'* that Mamurra, a Roman knight, who had 
acquired great riches in the service of Julius 
Csesar, entirely incrusted his house on Mount 
Celius with marble, and adorned it with columns 
of the richest species of the same materials. 
Cicero speaks of a Greek architect whom he em* 
ployed, and complains of his ignorance or inatten* 
tion, in raising his pillars as he had placed them, 
neither perpendicular, nor opposite to each other. 
AliguandOf says Cicero, perpendiculo et lined discet 
uti.'\' This surely is a strange compliment to a 
Greek artist. The pillars here alluded to seem 
to have supported the portico of his yilla at Ar- 
pinum. Suetonius also, to give his reader an idea 
of the moderation of Augustus, observes, that 
the pillars of his house on the lUatine Mount 
were of Alban stone, not marble. But I am in* 
clined to believe that such omam^its were con- 
fined to the most celebrated palaces, or perhaps 
employed only in the interior courts and surround- 
ing porticos: if they had been conmion on the 



* Plin. xxxvi. cap. 3. f Ad. Quint': Pralrem. III. v. 
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exterior we shotild have discovered some traces 
of them in the rums of different villas, or at least 
in the fronts of the houses of Pompeii : and yet 
though I cannot assert that there are none, I do 
not recollect to have observed in the streets of th^ 
latter dty the slightest vestige of architectural 
ornaments on private edifices. To these external 
decorations of architecture, the cities of Italy, 
and indeed most modem towns of any consider^ 
ation, owe a great part of their beauty ; and may 
glory, not perhaps without reason, in surpassing 
the towns of antiquity in general appearance. 

• 

I feel some regret in being obliged to acknow- 
ledge, that the metropolis of the British empire, 
though the first city of Europe, for neatness, con- 
venience and cleanliness, is yet inferior to most 
Capitals in architectural embellishment. This 
defect is owing, in a great degree, to the nature 
of the materials of which it is formed, as brick 
» iU calcnlal»d to n»eive the giHcefol fonns of 
aia Ionic volute, or of a Corinthian acanthus; 
while the dampness of the climate seems to pre- 
clude the possibility of applying stucco to the ex- 
ternal parts widi permanent advantage. Besides 
some Uame may justly be attributed to architects, 
who either know not, or n^lect the rules of 
proportion and the models of antiquity ; and in 
edifices, where no expence has been spared, often 
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diapUy apLm^id inf twpes c^ tastele^ CQntrivi^ftce 
•ad of grot^q9e ingeanity. But, it U p^ \i§ 
hoiped, that tibe industry fiid tkii^ tfttta of t^ 
iliitisli Q^tiw will, er^ \oog, trifimph ^v^ tliif 
dopM^ p)2jM»cLb^ impire firtpBts wit^k gi^lM, tev^b 
fivm brick to eoudAte marble^ and giTe 4 bof 
WIW^ beaa^ and u^^ffoi&^fsf^ tft t^ «Mt f^ 
^¥emr»e»t a^d to tbe Qiiat^ pf 40 jmghty iw 
empire. Augustas foiind Roaie of bif^ w4 19 
bis last laommto boarted il^at he 1^ it (^«arUe^l^ 
May not l409doD bopa At ImgHk to 0^ its 
Augaatna? 

Ad Pailadh waB a native of Vkmxa it may be 
profit to say soioething of that celebrated aidii- 
tect, while we are employed in admiring the 
many aaperb Btmctnres, with which he ornamented 
his country. Of all modem aiduteete^ Fafyify 
mema to have had the best tsate^ .titie most opmsct 
ideas, and the greatest ii«Ckleilc^ a9[er \m MWtem* 
pomries and poaterily. "Spme may have had 
moi^e bcddufiss and genius^ others moDe &f oraUb 
^pportoiMikies of dvplaymg tJyeir teJ^ra^ ; wA mt^y 
in both sespeoto, ^«9»0 the feli^ty of the twQ gt)w4 
andiibbacts of jSt Sleter*s^ BrmrmA^ md Afff^uel 
Angd&: hut PioeZ&Mfo has ^ e^dqaw gloiy of 



*aQel: D.Oet: C|Bs: Aug. Si. 
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liaviHg first ooUocted^ from the writmgB and mo- 
memsmts of the ancients, a canon of sytametrj 
«b4 prapogptioii^ and of having rednced ardui* 
tcetore zander ali ks forms, to a regular and com-^ 
plete system. I am aware that many parts of 
that sy&nem fasve been severely criticifled; that 
\liB pedestals, for instanee, are by many consi<- 
ijttrad as heavy, hk half pillars as bttie, and hi6 
deooraticMis as Inxoriaaat: yet it nmst be remem- 
bered, that these real or merely nominal defects 
are authorised by the practice of the ancients i 
and that it is not fmr to bkme, in a modem edi- 
fice, <that which is admued in the Temple of 
P<fft«na ViriKs, or on the Trinmphal Arch oi 
TtaJBJu Bnt sfnpposing this criticism weU foun* 
ded, every candid spectator will admit, that there 
are m all the edifices erected nnder the direction, 
or on the immediate plans of Paltadid k simpli- 
city and beaoty, a symmetry and majesty, that 
abondfmtly compen;?te petty defects, and fnlfil 
ad the ends of ardhhectmre, by producing great- 
ness of manner and umty of design. 

I know not whether my €^[>iBion, in this respect^ 
may agree with that of professed artists ; bnt ^ 
all the gmnd fabrics, which I have had an oppor- 
tenky of contemplating after St. Fetei's and the 
Pantheon^ the two master-pieces, one of ancient, 
the other of modem architecture, I own I was 
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most delighted with the abbey church of St 
George at Venice, and that of St Justina at Padua. 
Addiaon represents the latter as the most lominbns 
and disencumbered building that he had ever 
seen ; though, for my part, I should be inclined 
to give the preference to the former^ which he 
passes over in silence: but be the superiority 
where it may, both these superb edifices display 
the characteristic features of Palladian architecture 
to the highest advantage ; and in a manner not 
often witnessed, even in Italy, blend simplicity 
with ornament, extent with proportion, and com- 
bination with unity. St Justina was, if I be. not 
mistaken, erected on the plan of PaUadio^ though 
after his death ; some defects consequently occur 
in the execution, which ought not to be attributed 
to that illustrious architect, particularly as these 
defects are lost in the admirable symmetry and 
proportion of the whole ; perfections owing ex- 
clusively to the genius that conceived and ar- 
ranged the original model. On the whole, Pal- 
ladio may be considered as the Vitruvius of mo- 
dem architecture ; and it has been very properly 
recommended to persons who wish to make a 
proficiency in that art, to pass some time at 
Vicenza, Padua, and Venice, in order to study the 
many monuments of Palladian skill that abound 
in these cities. 
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Hie splendor of Vicenza is not confined to its 
walls^ bnt extends to the conntry for some distance 
ronnd^ where private or pnblic mnnificence has 
erected several villas and magnificent edifices. 
Among the former^ we may rank the villa of the 
Marchesiy called the Rotunda^ an ex^nisite fabric 
of Palladio*s, and among the latter the triumphal 
arch^ and the portico which lead to the chnrch on 
Monte Berico. The arch is said by some to be 
the work of P^dladio^ in imitation of that of Trajan 
at Ancbna ; and is^ like ity light and airy. The 
portico is anoble gallery leading from the town to 
the chnrch^ and intended to shade and shelter 
the persons who visit the sanctuary in which it 
terminates; and as its length is more than a 
mile, its materials stone, and its form not in- 
elegant, it strikes the spectator as a very magni- 
ficent instance of pnblic taste. The chnrch is 
seen to most advantage at a distance ; as, on a 
nearer approach, it appears overloaded w^h omar 
ments. It is of fine stone, of the Corinthian or- 
der, in the form of a Greek cross, with a dome in 
the centre ; bnt wants in all its decorations, both 
internal and external, the proportions and the sim- 
plicity of Palladio. The view from the windows 
of the convent annexed to the church, is extensive 
and beautiful. 

[ It may be here the proper place to mention a 
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pdliticai fAiciiomenoii^ <^ a very extraorJmary 
natare, whidi, few traydlera lurve^ I believe, 
Bodced. The Cimfari and Teotones, two tribes 
from die norlliem Chersonesos^ invaded Itftly^ as 
it is wdl known, in the year of Rome 640, and 
were defeated, and ahnost eztttpated by Marios, 
in the neighborhood of Verona. The few who 
escaped fram the vengeance of the concpieroia 
took refiige in the neighboring monntains, and 



formed a iitde colony, which ehlier from its po* 
verty, its insignificance, or its retired position, has 
eloaped the noike, or peifaaps exdted the con- 
tempt of llie varions parties, that have disputed 
the possession of Italy for neaiiy two thousand 
yeam. Iliey occupy altogetiier seven parishei, 
and are therefore called the Sate commune ; they 
retain the tradition of tfaenr origin, and though 
sforronnded by Italians stifl preserve their Tentcmic 
language. The late King of Denmark visited 
tiiis singular colony, disooursed with them in 
Daqidb, and found Ibeir idbn perfectly inteUi- 
giMe. Though we fdt no mdination to visit 
them (for a clasnc traveller cannot be supposed 
to be very partial to barbaorian estdblififaiieBts in 
Italy however andeait their date) yet, we weie 
SttiM^ with liie circumsiance, waA behdd thfeir 
distant villages nested in the Alps, as they were 
pointed out to us from Vicenza, with some in- 
tei^t. The iiMider will hear with more satis- 
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ikction that a RomaA coloily stitt remains on the 
borders of Transylvaiiia, lind that it retahu the 
La^ language Aeatiy ttombtell, and glories in 
fU illnstrioiis origiii. Heiice, when any of its 
members enlists in the imperial service, and ac- 
cording to costotti id asked his comitry and origin, 
ids answ^ id always, ^' Romanus sum.*'* 
" ^ I -■ ■ ' ■ ■ ' I ■ I " ■ ' ■ 

* In mezzo alia colta Europa, says Lanzi, yiron tuttora 
^polaziont i^ linguagg^ non ttteai ) imll^ moiiia^ft dl ¥i« 
oeBza vive il Celtico di Barbari chi tI si annidamno ai ttfUi^ 
pi di Mario $ nella Valakia il Latino di presidi che ri mise 
Trifano > in qnalche parte di Elvezia il Romans di Franzesi 
antichi. Saggio di lingua Etrusca Epilogo, Sfc. Vol. i. 

Kon i staio faor di proposito iI distendersi alquanto Aei 
racdonto della ^(Mizlone Ae* Gimbii dt pet fKftttn^erae i 
i^Bpi ed i Aitti, ik peitihfe ollre alF esse(« di quella faouMa 
gneiira il paete noetro stMo teatro, fm avaazo di qodla gente 
rimase per sempre nelle montagne del Veronese^ del Vicenti- 
noj e del Trentino, mantenendo ancora in qaesti territoij la 
disoendenza ed una lingaa difference da tntti i clrcosiantt 
paesi. Si ^ trovato Tedesco Teramente essere il linguaggio» 
e simile pure la pronunda^ non per6 a qaella de' Tedeschi 
pin limitroB dell* Italia^ ma a qaella d^ Sassoni e de' popoli 
situati rerso il mar Baltico; il che fu stodiosamentericoBOS- 
CLUto da Federico IV. Re di Danimarca, ohe onorb con sua di- 
mora di died giomi U cittk di Verona nel 1708. Non s** in- 
gamadnaqve il aoetro popelo> qna&do per immemGrabil iiso 
Cimbri chiama gli abitatori di que* boschi e di quelle mon- 
tagne.— Jtfa/e; Fertma iUuitraia, Lib. III. With two iuch 
vouchers, the autbor thinks himself justified in preferring the 
opinion expressed in the text to that of some writers of infe- 
rior reputation. 

There 
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The hillsj called the CoUes Bericiy in the neigh- 
borhood of Vicenzay present some natural grot- 
tos, of great extent, and of surprizing variety. 
Monsieur de la Lande speaks of a little temple of 
the form of the Pantheon, which he represents as 
a master-piece of the kind ; if it be such^ I re- 
gret that we had not an opportunity of visiting 
it, though not above twenty miles from Vkmza. 
BassanOy seven leagues to the north, merits a 
visit without doubt^ if the traveller has time at 
his disposal. 

From Vicenza to Fadua it is eighteen miles. 
About three miles from the former is a bridge 
over a stream, a branch of the Meduacns^ now 
Bacchigliane, erected by Palladio, which will 
not fail to attract the attention of the curious 
traveller. 

Late in the evening we entered Padua 

Urbem Patavi Sedesqae Teucronim, 

and reflected with some exultation that we stood, 
as it were, on the confines of Greek and Latin 



There are several works for the information of travellers 
with regard to the curiosities of this town^ among others I 
recommend " Deacrizzione della Jrchitetture" 2 vols, with 
prints. 
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literature^ in a city that derives its origin from a 
catastrophe celebrated in ttself or in its conse- 
quences^ by tile two greatest poets of antiquity. 
Few cities can boast of an origin so andoit and 
so honorable, and not many can pretend to have 
enjoyed for so long a period so much glory and 
prosperity as Padna. We leam from Tacitus "i^ 
that it was accustomed to celd[)rate the antiquity 
of its origin and the name oi its founder in annual 
gAmes said to have been instituted by that hero. 
Livy informs us that a Naumachia exhibited an- 
nually on one of the rivers which water the town^ 
perpetuated the memory of a signal victory ob- 
tained by the P^bduans long before their union 
with Rome, over a Lacedemonian fleet com- 
manded by Cleonymus.'f' They are also said to 
have not unfirequ^ntly assisted the Romans, and 
contributed in no small d^ee to their victories, 
particularly over the Gauls, the common enemy 
of both States; while an immense population 
furnished them with the means of giving efiect to 
their measures, by sending powerful armies into 
the field. 

Padna afterwards submitted to the gaiius of 



* Tacit: Annal. lib. xxvi. c^«l. f And Llv. book x. c. 2. 
VOL. I. L 
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Rome, halt salADitted with dig^ly^ and wm Ha- 
€(Mrdingiy trtetod Uot na a caaqpMed but aa dlkd 
re^Ua 8he waa adsiilted jot «h cArly period 
to aU die pri^flci^ies aad bo^n pf tlie grtet CapM, 
and dbared^ it seems^ s^ only tbe fiMMsfabes Wt 
even tbe rioheB of Roine; as ^te ooold tomit ^ 
one period fiVe himdr^ Romtoi ka^hls «mong 
her citiaeiui^ and dfev fay her jmm&fBtme^ SkAh 
Ifae en^ioritai of the I'rorid^ no iimaU pmtkla of 
the tribate of Ae fH^vinoes. 

After havii^ shaied die gkicy of Rome, IWaa 
paitodc of her dbasteia ; was, fike hdr, assaidted 
and phmdered by Alaric and Attila; like her, w«s 
half unpeopled by the flight of her dismayed in- 
habituitB, and obliged to bend under the ydke 
of a snccession of barbarian invaders. After the 
expulsion of the Ooths, Rome iMOvimd hdr in^ 
dependence; not so Aidua, whidi was subject 
successively to the Lombards, to the Fbnhs> and 
to the Germans* Daring this long piridd of As- 
astrous vicissitude, Pkdna sometuttes alloyed i&e 
favor and sometimes felt the fury of its wayward 
tyrants. At length it shook off the yoke, and 
with its sifter states, Verona, Fkenzoy Feirara, 
and Mantua, experienced the advantages and 
disadvantages of republicanism, occasionally bless- 
ed with the fuU enjoymrat of freedom, and oo- 
casionally, with all its forms, smarting under the 
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rod of a powerfbl naoiipsr** At lenglfa^ Jbk ^e 
flftoentli oentdiy^ Vwim united kaetf to the Ve- 
iMtiaa tttritoiy^ ahd under th6 iafloedice of i^ 
own kwi adaiOwkdg^ iSbm si^itane aMfthority 6£ 
lliat Tqmblic. The oonaderalion tlvit Veniee 
wu foonded by dtiwos of Fkidna, wbo flying from 
liie nvagliig arndei of Aburic and AttQa took r^ 
fnge in Ae ioKtary iile« of the Adriatic, might 
perhaps have iigfatened the yoke of gufanyMion^ 
or ftdlitated the arrangementB of union. 

As fire and wpvmi, aided by eaithqnakei aod 
peatilenoe, ha^e been employed more than onc^ 
during to many ages of convidsipl^ fai the de* 
stracdon of nadna^ we are not to eiepect many 
momments of die Roman oolony, widiin its walls^ 
or to wonder so nonich at its dedine as at its eit^ 
isteaoe. Howelner. it is still a greats and in many 
respects a beaatifbl city» as its drcDrnference u 
near nevesa miles^ its population about fifty thou- 
sand perseos, and notwithstanding the general 
narrowness of ita atreets, many of its bnildiogs 
both pobUc and priyate, we lamly magnificent 



h4dhk*«i***4ift*A***«^k**drtAA*i 



* In the fbttrta^nth' century Padua owned the svfaf of the 
Carrara ikmily $ Panidoyb H Carrara waa the fHend of ^e« 
trarca. This hmWy and their rii^als in power and plaoej the 
Skagiiiri were among the loany patrons and supporters of 
lileratnrt 4hat graced Italy in that and the sncceedini^ 
centuries. 

L £ 
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Tlie abbey of SiL Giustina desenres particolar 
attention. Its churchy planned by PkUadio^ and 
built by Andrea Riccio ; its library, ball or re- 
fectory, and doisto: are all in the highest style of 
architecture.* The piaz2a before it called Prato 
delta Valky is perhaps one of the largest and 
noblest in Europe. The cathedral, though not 
remarkable for its architecture, still deserves to 
be ranked ainong buildings of eminence, and 
contains several objects worthy of notice. The 
church denominated H Santo, a title given by 
way of eminence to St Anthony of Padua, though 
the most frequented, is not by any means the 
most beautiful; it is of Goduc architecture, of 
great magnitude, and was, before the late French 
invasion, enriched with a valuable treasury. 
That treasury consisting of diurch plate, gold 
and silver candlesticks to a vast amount, was 



>^ 



■fc 



* Dimensions of the Church of St. Giustina. 

The length 500 feet. 

Breadth 140 

^Hie Transept • 350 

Height 190 

The central donae (there are several) 26S 
The pavement is laid out in compartments of white and 
red marble, its various altars with their decorations are of 
beautiful marble. The whole is kept in a style of neatnesa 
and repair^ that giFca it the appearance of a church just 
finished. The outside was nerer completed. 
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seized and carried off by the French ; but the 
most remaiicable object still remains — ^the tomb 
of the Saint^ adorned with fine marbles and most' 
exquisite scolpture. In Addison^s days^ oint- 
ments^ it seems, distilled from the body^ celestial 
perfumes breathed aronnd the shrine^ and a thon- 
sand deront catholics were seen pressing their lips 
against the cold marble, while votive tablets hnng 
over and disfigured the altar. When we visited 
the SantOy the source of ointmoit had long been 
dried, the perfumes were evajporated, the crowds 
of votaries had disappeared, and nothing re- 
mained to certify the veracity of onr iUustrious 
traveller but a few petty pictures hanging on one 
side of the monument. But the excellency of the 
sculpture makes' amends for the wretchedness of 
Ae painting, and small must the taste of that man 
be, who derives no satisfaction from the examina- 
tion of the marble pannels that line the chapel. 
Each pannel represents some miraculous event of 
the Sainfs life ; and however strange or chime- 
rical the subject may be, yet the skill of the artist 
finds means to make it interesting. The rich 
materials and ornaments of the altar and of the 
shrine, the bronze candelabra and lamps, *wiU not 
escape the attentive observer. On the wholes 
though the style of architecture is bad, yet this 
churchy from its size and furniture, deserves 
attention. 
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n Salaney or the town^hall remarkable for its 
vast magnitude,* eontaiiis a moimmflDt in honor 
of Titus Livins, with an ancient boat This 
author, as is vrell known, was a native of Padna, 
* and is supposed to have retained in his style 
some of the provincial pecoliarities of his conntry^ 
perceptible indeed only to the refined oridcs of 
the Angastan sem. The Italian towns in gene* 
ral, are not apt to fbiget sndh of their natives 
as have distinguished themselves in ancient or 
modem story; and Padua, amongst others^ ia 
not wanting in the honon which she pays to the 
memory of her iUnirtmii. cttben.. The in^mp. 
tion under the bust of the hiatorian is not re^ 
marlfiable for its beauty. The last line expresses 
at least the generosity of the F^uans, who, if 
their means were adequate to their aeal, would 
have converted the marble statue into one of 
gold. 

Hoc tottu stares aureus ipse lopo ! 

lliey shew a house which, aa ihey pretend^ be- 
longed to hbn, and, whether it Was buik upon 

I r i - ■ ■ - ■ - - ,, 

* It is three hundred and twelve feet in lengthy one hun- 
dred and eight in breadth, and one hundred and eight in 
httght, and consequently the largest hall is Surope. 

t FMio, says Qitintillaa, r^ekeniii in Lwio fwlMiit- 
tatim. L. i. 
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the 8fM>t vbjch traditionar; report represented as 
the site of the histonWi s 4welUiig ; or whether 
it was erected on the rain of awpe qnden^ edifice 
thalt here a name retemhUog his ; or whet^er^ in 
short, a^nie inacription f^voraUe tp snc^ w^ 
<q^c»^ vfMf have heen f^ond in or n^ it^ I 
ceidd «cit ^MsQOTer s ^ eyery ohjec^ connected 
in ikt moil difrtant manner wf^ Vh cm^nei^^ an 
V^qf, mpim interest a(i4 ^iaims apme atten- 
tion. I need not observe, tb^t the pretended 
tpaab of AntenoTi thongl^ it recals to mind th^ 
antiqwtT ef the city* and at die same time some 
vefy bnulii^ T^^t* is f^ montunept of some 
pr|9Ge of fl^e 9»idd)e age^, 4i^y^>^ i^ 1^74. 

P^fia was famonsi in ancient times for its 
woollen mann&€tares celebrated in prose bv 
Strabo ai^cl in verse by Maftia)* |t still retains 
mnch of its reputation in this respect, and its 



* Antenor gcyluil msdiis dapeaf AehiyiSj 
Illyrioos peoetnm sinus atqne inlima tatns 
Regnu LibiifiiQmm et foatero supenurt Hmsri ; 
Uade psr or^ aoveof laagno earn maramre montis 
It fnsre provfiptaiB et pdsgo preioH arm soDaotL 
Hie tfHPPB il^s i^bem P^n» sedesque }ooaTU 
TsQcrorw^ ^ W^ Miaea 4sdii, annsqae fixit 
Troifi aimc pbdd^ ccNuppstiis pact qoieaeit 

JBlTBUl. i* 
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wool and woollen articles are considered as die 
best in Italy. Bnt the principal glory of Padua 
arises from its literary pursuits^ and from an 
ancient and well directed propensity to liberal 
science. The prince of Roman history (perhaps^ 
if we consider the extent of his plan^ and the 
masterly manner in which he has executed it, 
we may add, the first of historians) was not only 
bom, but, as we may fairly conjecture from the 
local peculiarities of language, which adhered to 
him during life, was educated at Padua. Silius 
Italicus, among the various chieftains whom he 
introduces, represents Pedianus the l^er of the 
Euganeans and Paduans (Apono gaudsns populus) 
as equally excelling in the arts of war and of 
peace, and dear alike to Mars and to the 
Muses. As the verses are composed in the best 
style of Silius, and likely to please the reader, 
I insert them* 

Polydamanteis juvenis Pedianus in armis 

Bella agitabat atrox, Trojanaque semina et ortus^ 

Atque Antehorea sese de stirpe ferebat : 

Hand levior generis fama^ sacroque Timavo 

Gloria et Euganeis dilectum nomen in oris. 

Huic pater Eridanus, Venetaeqne ex ordine gentes, 

Atqne Apono gaadens populas^ sen bella deret^ 

Sue Musas placidns, doctsque silentia Tit« 

Mallet, et Aonio pleetro mulcere labores, 

Non ullucn dixere parem ; nee notior alter 

Gradivo juvenis, nee Phesbo notior alter. xii. 915. 
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The love of knowledge, the partiality to learned 
ease here alluded to^ was probably attributed to 
the Chief, because in some d^ree characteristie of 
the people ; so much at least we should infer from 
a similar passage in Homer or in Virgil. 

During the various revolutions that followed 
the fall and dismemberment of the Roman em- 
pire, Padua, in the intervals of repose that fol- 
lowed each successive shock, endeavored to re- 
pair the shattered temple of the Muses, and to 
revive the sacred fire of knowledge. Some suc- 
cess always attended these laudable exertions, 
and a beam of science occasionally broke through 
the gloom of war and of barbarism. At length, 
the University was founded about the end of 
the eleventh century, and its foundation was to 
Pkidua the commencement of an era of glory 
and of prosperity. Its fame soon spread over 
Europe, and attracted to its schools prodigious 
numbers of students from all, even the most 
remote countries; while the reputation of its 
prdessors was so great, and their station so 
honorable, that even nobles, at a time when 
nobles were considered as beings of a more 
elevated nature, were ambitious to be enrolled 
in their number. Eighteen thousand students 
are said to have crowded tiie schools dming 
ages; and amidst the multitude were seen, not 
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(taliaoji and Dolmatj^QSi Qf^. 9)^4 ^tm 
CtuJ8li«M ool^r; \xqik eveo T\iikf> Berauiqa ^nd 
Arabiaiui 9re «aid to bave tray^ed irom tf^e 

4uitwit r4giw» of tfce l^Wt to iWIWIT? thipir 
knowledge of me c^ipi|iig ^d tto^y, bf t|ie 
lectores of the learned Padnans. Hence the 
^tulogne of the 8to4wts of this yn)¥q:|(ty » 
rich in nuniberp «»4 in iUwtwm iMWe^. ?fr 
trarc^ Galilep^ and Christopher Qolmntli^Hf i^pli^ 
here, each to his favorite art, and in c^asicsj 
astronomy, wd qayig^tian^ cpll$cte4 the i^ateri^ 
tlMt wwe to form tJlOT ftltOTQ fi»ie wd f^r 

tim^. 

But Uniyersities^ li)cQ eippires^ h^ye tb^ sr^ 
of prosperity^ and their period^ of de^lin?} 
soiei^c^, as comznercej often al^and^ns its favorite 
seat; apd those very arts of medicine and Wh 
ton^y which flourished for po m^^y cmtnries in 
Sakrm ^A in Padua, have Ifpg aiqiv mi|p|e4 
to the North, apd see^j t0 have fixed thrfr t/mr 
poraiy residency at G'gtfing^ 9hA Bdiphmibt 
Of ejgl^teai tbonsfmd stud^ts m hnndr$4 9p}y 
remain, a nnmber, which thinly sflattersd 1W^ 
thQ bench^, is harely pi|fii(4ent to ^ew i^ 
4e9erted 8l»te, pf th« oppe crpwded ¥^lmlk ♦f 
Padw* llbdf din^imition <^ nwnb^ is not fi» 
be ftltriljated either tP the igqoxance or t$ the 
QeglijSiBnce of thQ ppffy^mi to the d^ects of 



r^ 
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liie syitein of inttracdon^ or to the want of 

means of improvemeBt The lecturers are men 

of aeal and abilitiea ; die plan of studies i^ the 

rtsnlt of hmg and sncQesafid experience; and 

libraries^ coUections^ and cabinets of every kind 

are namenms and magnificent. Moreover^^ en^ 

conngement is not van^ng^ aa the places of 

profflssom are both IncratiYe and honorable, and 

^ directors^ till the late disastrous revolution^ 

were three Venetian senators. The decrease of 

nnmbers^ therefinre, at Fsdoa, and in other 

ancient Universities^ is to be attribnted to the 

establishment of simihur institotions in othn 

comitries, and to the general multiplication of 

the means of knowledge over the Christian 

world. Knowledge is now fortonately placed 

within the reach of almost every village; the 

most abstrase science may be learned in llie 

most remote comers; colleges and seminaries 

have been planted and flonrish even in the polar 

dieles; and yontb in almost every . country, 

VMSf eqjoy that, whidi an eloquent ancient jnstiy 

considers as one of the greatest blessings of early 

life — home education.* 



HW|ii«P*i¥ftf«WW**«»"f*»»**'P*^^""'i*W*'**^^P"^'^*'*** 



^ Ubi enim ant jaenadins monreDtar quam in patriS ? 

ft 

aut pididiif ooBtinomitiir qnam sub ocalis parsntuin ! ant 
minoie sanptn qwuB ioni ? iv« Ep. xiii. 



/ 
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The ^tfchitectnre of the schools or Uniyersitj 
is admu^, and, I belieire, said to be of Pal- 
ladio; the ohservatory, the , botanical garden in 
particnlar, the cabinet of natoral philosophy,. con- 
taining a peculiarly cnrions cdlecdon of fossils, 
the hall of midwifery, and indeed most of the 
dependencies of the University, are grand in 
their kind, well furnished and wdl supported. 
An agricultural lecture is, I believe, peculiar to' 
Padua, and consequently very honorable to it ; 
especially as so large a space as fifiteen acres is 
allotted to the processor for experiiuents. It is 
smgular that no such lecture exists m any Bri- 
tish University, when we consider the bent of 
the national character to a rural life, and the 
great encouragement and countenance given 1^ 
the higher classes, and indeed by the Nation at 
large, to every species of agricolturd improve- 
ment* 

Besides the University, there are in Padua> 
for the propagation of taste and of literature, 
several academies, some of which were opened 



* '' There has been audi a lecture for many yean in the 
Univeraitj of Edinburgh j and to those who know with what 
distinguished success and ability the duties of that office 
are dischaiged, no apology wiU appear necessary for having 
stopped to notice this mistake/'r— £diaMnY& Rmsto. 
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io early as the beginning of the sizteoith cen- 
taiy. At that time^ the lore of knowledge and 
of classical distinction seems to have been the 
predominant passion of the Italians^ who were 
then lik^ the ancient Greeks — prater laudem 
mUlius aoari. Others haye been established in 
the last century, particularly the Academy of 
Sciences fonnded by the senate of Venice. 
Most of these institutions are supported with 
spirit, not only by the clergy, but moreover by 
the gentry of Pkdua, who seem to take an ho- 
norable pride in the literary reputation of their 
city. 



Hie following beautiful lines of NaugeriuSj a 
poet of Ldds golden daySj contain a fine, though 
concise encomium, on Pkdua, and may be con- 
sidered as an abridgment of its history, even to 
the present period, when war has again ravaged 
its vicinity, and disfigured its edifices. 

Urbt> quam Tetusto Tectus ab llio 

Post fiita Tronm tristia, post graYcs 

Tot patria exbamtoa iniquo 

Tempore, tot pelago labores, 
Ducente demnm Pallade, qaa rapax 

Caltos per agros Medoacus fluit, 

Diis fretus Antenor accandis 

Coiididit> Enganeifl in orii. 
Tn naper ft flos, ft decna nrbinm^ 

Quascamqae teUas Itala continet : 
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ICfegnas tot Bxits, tot tf Mrutn 

Ittg^nia, & stadia «na alebas. 
Te» Mptioornis Dannbii acoola^ 

Te fulTa potant flumina qui Ta^^ 

Longeque seinoti Britanni 

Calttttn aniini ad capiendnm adibant. 
At nwtic, aearbi hea sttva neaenitas 

Fall, f^ireras at pateria Ticca ! 

Ut te ipsa vaitatam Tel hoatt 

Conapicio mlserandam iniquo ! 
Quid culta tot pomaria (;pDquerar } 

Tot pulchra flammia bausta auburbia > 

Quid glande detorbata aheoa 

MoeQia? 
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CHAP. IV. 



dbM^rfMM 



TTie Brenta — Venice ; its Magnificence ; Power; 
t)^eneracy ; and fall — Return to Padua — the 
' Emirons of that City— the Fons Aponus — CoUes 
Eugand — Arquato — VUla and Tomb of Petr ar- 
ea ; Observations on his Character. 

Wfe ^tefenred the consideration of the neigh- 
borhood oiP Plkdna, till oidr return from Venice^ 
whither we hastened in order to enjoy the few 
remaining days of the expiring carnival. We 
accordingly embarked on the Brenta about ten 
o'doek in llie morning, Febraary the twenty-* 
first, in a convenient barge drawn by horses, 
and glided rather slowly down the river. The 
country through which it flows is a dead flat, 
but highly cultivated, well wooded, and exr 
tMndy populous. The banks are lined with 
vfflages, or rather little towns, and decorated 
with several handsome palaces and gardens* 
Among these, that of Giaoanelk at Nooentaj 
two miles from Padua; that of Pisani at Stra; 
qS Trona at D^; that of Bembo at Jifira; and 
about ten miles farther, that of Foscari of the 
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architecture of PaUadio^ merit particular attention. 
Tbese celebrated banks have^ without doubt, 
a rich, a lively, and sometimes a magnificent 
appearance ; but their splmdor and beauty hare 
been much exaggerated, or are much faded ; and 
an Englishman accustomed to the Thames, and to 
the villas which grace its banks, will discover little 
to excite his admiration, as he descends the canal 
of the Brenta. 

About five o'clock we arrived at lUma, on 
the shore of the Lagune/^ opposite Venice. This 
city instantly fixed all our attention. It waa 
faintly illuminated by the rays of the setting 



* The Lagune mre the shallows that border the whole 
coast, and extend round Venice ; their depth, between tlie 
city and the main land, is frooi three to six feet in general. 
These shallows are occasioned by the vast quantities of sand 
carried down by the many rivers that descend from the Alps 
and fall into the Adriatic, all along its western shores. 
Ravenna, which lies much lower down, anciently stood like 
Venice in the midst of waters j it is now surrounded with 
sand, as Venice will probably be ere long, if it should conti- 
nue subject to the Austrian government. The republic ex- 
pended considerable sums in cleansing the canals that intersect 
and surround the city, in removing obstacles, and keeping up 
the depth of waters so necessary for the security of the Capi- 
tal. The interest of a foreign sovereign is to lay it open 
to attack. 
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snn, and rising from the waters with its number- 
less domes and towers^ attended^ if I may be 
allowed the expression, by several lesser islands, 
each crowned with spires and pinnacles, it pre- 
sented the appearance of a vast city floating on 
the bosom of the ocean. We embarked, and 
gliding over the Lagune, whose surface unruf- 
fled by the slightest breeze, was as smooth as 
the most polished glass, we touched at the island 
of S. Georgia half way, that is two miles from 
the main land on one side, and from Venice on 
the other; and then entering the city, passed 
under the Rialto, and rowed up the grand* ca- 
nal, admiring as we advanced, the various ar* 
chitectnre and the vast edifices that line its 
sides. 

Venice cannot boast of a very ancient origin^ 
nor has it any direct connexion with Roman 
story and with classical recollections ; yet I 
doubt much, whether any city in Italy, not even 
excepting Rome itself, contains so much genuine 
Roman blood; as none has, certainly, preserved 
so long the spirit of the ancient Romans. Founded 



* Canal grande (so called because the widest of the ca- 
nals of Venice) is more than three hundred feet wide^ and 
intersects the city nearly in the middle. The Rialto crosses 
it, and forms one of its most conspicuous ornaments. 
TOt. I. M 
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by the inhabitants of Aqnileia, of Padua, and 
other Roman colonies bordering on the Adriatic, 
joined probably by several from the interior 
provinces, it escaped the all-wasting sword of 
Alaric and of Attila ; first elnded, then defiad 
the power of succeeding invaders, and never saw a 
barbarian army within its walls till the fatal epotii 
of 1797. Its foundation dates from the year 4S1 ( 
the succession of Doges or Dukes from the year 
697' Its name is derived from the Veneti, a peo- 
ple that inhabited all the neighboring coasts, and 
appropriated, as it has been, from a very early pe- 
riod to it, is a sufficient monument of the origin 
and of the numbers of its founders. Its govern- 
ment was at first popular ; as the power and richea 
of the State increased, the influence of the nobles 
augmented ; at intervals the Doges acquired and 
abused the sovereignty ; till at length, after six cen- 
turies of struggle, the aristocratic party prevailed, 
limited the power of the DogCy excluded the peo- 
ple, and confided to their own body all the autho- 
rity and exercise of government 

As Venice may justly be considered a Ro- 
man colony, so it bore for many centuries a 
striking resemblance to the great parent Re^ 
public. The same spirit of liberty, the same 
patriot passion, the same firmness, and the same 
wisdom that characterized and ennobled the 
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aaeient Roinaiis^ seemed to revive in the VeiM* 
tians^ and to pervade every member of the rilli^g 
Scste. That profomid respect for religion abo^ 
whidi formed so distingcnshed a feature in tike 
character of the former,* was eqnally conspi- 
cuons in the latter^ but more permanent and 
efieetnal^ becanse directed to a better object, 
and regulated by snperior information. The 
same sncoess in a jost proportion accompanied 
the same virtues ; and we behold Venice, from 
dirt and sea-Jweed^ rise into magnificence and 
fame, extend its sway over the 'neighboring 
coasts, wrest towns, islands, and whole provinces 
from mighty potentates, carry its arms into Asia 
and Africa, and cope snccesrinlly, with the col- 
lected force of vast empires. As its greatness 
rested on solid fomidations, so was it permanent ; 
and Venice may boast of a duration seldom al* 
lowed to human associations, whether kingdoms, 
or common-wealths, thirteen complete centuries 
of fame, of prosperity, and of independenoe. 
It is not wonderful theref<Mre that this RepuUk 



* £t si conferre Tolumua nostra cum externisj cosieris 
rebus aut pares aut etiam inferiores reperiemur > Religione, 
id \eit> culta Deonim> mulCo 8uperiore8.**-De 2Val. De^r. 
ii. 1. 
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should have been honored with the appdlation 
of another Rome, considered as the bulwark and 
pride of Italy, and celebrated by orators and 
poets as the second fated seat of indep^idence and 
empire. 

Una Italum regiaa, altae pulcherrima Rome 
iSmuIa^ quae terris, quae dominaris aquis ! 

Ta tibi vel reges cives facis ; O decus ! O lux 
Auionie, per quam libera turba sumiis ; 

Per quam barbaries uobis non imperat, et Sol 
Exoriens nostro clarius orbe micat ! 

Act Syn, Sannaz. Itb, iii. Eleg* \, 95. 

Hie literary fame of Venice was nneqnal, it 
mnst be confessed, to its military raiown: per* 
haps becanse the govemment, as is usually the 
case in free countries, left talents and genius to 
their own activity and intrinsic powers ; yet the 
ardor of individuals who either did not, . or could 
not take a share in pubUc administmtion, led 
many to seek distinction in the new career which 
the revival of letters opoied to their ambition* 
Many eminent scholars had visited, and some 
had settled in the Republic, and to their labois 
we owe many an interesting publication on some 
or other branch of classic erudition. But it 
would be difficult to say whether the exertions 
of any individual however splendid his talents^ 
or even the labors of any particular association. 
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or abademy, however celebrated^ ever shed so 
much lustre on the place of their residence as 
that which Venice derives from the reputation 
of a stranger, who voluntarily selected it for 
his abode. I allade to Aldus Manutius. This 
extraordinary person combined the lights of the 
sdholar, with the industry of the mechanic : and 
to his labors carried on without interruption till 
the conclusion of a long life, the world owes the 
first or prmnpes edilianes, of twenty-eight Greek 
Classics. Among these we find Pindar, iSschy- 
lus, Sophocles, Euripides, Herodotus, Thucy- 
dides, Demosthenes, Plato and Aristotle. Be- 
sides these, there are few ancient authors of any 
note, of whom this indefatigable editor has not 
published editions of acknowledged accuracy, and 
as far as the means of the Art then in its infancy 
permitted, of great beauty. In order to appre- 
ciate the merit of Aldus, we must consider the 
difficulties under which he must have labored 
at a time when there were few public libraries ; 
when there was no regular communication be- 
tween distant cities; when the price of manu- 
scripts put them out of the reach of persons of 
ordinary incomes; and when the existence of 
many since discovered, was utterly unknown. 
The man who could surmount these obstacles^ 
and publish so many authors till then inedited; 
who could find means and time to give new and 
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more accoriuke editions of^so many others already 
puUiabed, and accomfiany them all with lure^ 
Aces mostly of his own compoaitioii ; who cmld 
extend his attention still fajrthet and by Ida labcm 
secure the fame, by immortalisnng the compor 
^ons of the most distingaiahed scholars of hJ« 
own a|^ and conntry,* must have been endow^ 
in a very hi^ degree, not only with indwtry 
and persevecftfice, bnt with jndgmen^ learaing^ 
aad discrimination. One virtae more, A\im 
possessed in. common with many of the great 
Uterary charactera of that period^ I mean, a 
sincere and manly piety; a virtne which gives 
consistency, vigor, and parmaneocy to OTtry 
good quality, and never &ila to comnranicate^ a 
certain grace and dignity to the whole cha- 
racter. 

» - • 

The appeajrance of V^iice is not nnwoitiiy 
of its glorions destinies. Its cbmrdatea, pahim, 
and public buildings of ev^ description, and 
sometimes even its private edifices, have in tbw 
813^, materialia and decorations^ a certain air of 
magnificence tnily Roman^ The style of ardti^ 
tecture, is not always either pure or ple«»ing, 
bnt conformable to the taste that prevailed in 



* 4iUiofg t^tm i& I^^UlliQt)^. 
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the difierent ages when each edifice was erected. 
Hence^ the attentive observer may discover the 
history bf architecture in the streets of Venice, 
and may trace its gradation from the solid 
masses and the ronnd arches, the only remains 
of the ancient grand style in the sixth, seventh, 
eighth^ and ninth centuries, through the fancifnl 
ibrms and grotesqne embellishments of the mid- 
dle ages, to its revival and re-establishment in 
these latter times. 

The chnrch of St* Mark, with its accom- 
paniments, its tower, its sqnare, its library, and 
its palace, from its celebrity alone deserves the 
travdlei^s first ' visit. The tower has neither 
grace in its form, nor beanty in its materials. 
Its only merit is its height, which, though not 
extraordinary in itself, yet from the flatness of 
the snrronnding scenery, gives the spectator a 
very dear and advantageous view of the city and 
its port and shipping, with the neighboring 
coasts, and all their windings. The famous 
Piazza de S. Marco, surrounded with arcades, 
is more remarkable for its being the well known 
scene of Venetian mirth, conversation and in- 
trigue, than fbr its size or its symmetry. It is 
inferior in both respects, to many squares in 
many great cities ; yet as one side is the work 
of PkiBbdio, and the whole of fine marble, its 
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appearance is grand and striking. The chnrdi 
of St. Mark, the great patron of the city and of 
the republic, occupies one end of this square^ 
and terminates it with a sort of gloomy barbaric 
magnificence. In fact, the five dcHnes which 
swell from its roof, and the paltry decorations 
which cover and encumber its portipos^ give it 
externally the appearance of an eastern pagoda ; 
while formed within on the plan of the Greek 
churches, and adorned with clumsy mosaics, it 
is dark, heavy and sepulchral. This church is 
extremely ancient, it was begun in the year 8S9> 
and after a fire, rebuilt in the year 976. It waa 
ornamented with mosaics and marble in 1071* 
The form of this ancient fabric, evidently of 
eastern origin, may perhaps throw some light 
on the rise of the style called Gothic. Its archi- 
tects, it is related, were ordered by the Republic 
to spare no expense, and to erect an edifice su- 
perior in size and splendor to any then exist- 
ing. They took Santa Sophia for their models 
and seem to have imitated its form^ its domes^ 
and its bad taste. 

But if riches can compensate the absence of 
beauty, the church of St. Mark possesses a suf- 
ficient share to supply the deficiency, as it is 
ornamented with the spoils of Constantinople^ 
and displays a profusion of the finest marbles^ 
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of alabaster^ onyx^ emeiaid^ and of all the 
splendid jewellery of the East. The celebrated 
bronze horses stood on the portico facing the 
Piazza. These horses are supposed to be the 
work of Lysippns ; they ornamented successively 
different triumphal arches at Rome, were trans- 
ported by Constantine to his new City, and con- 
Tcyed thence by the Venetians, when they took 
and plundered it in the year 1206. They ware 
erected oa marble pedestals over the portico of 
St. Mark, where they stood nearly six hundred 
years, a trophy of the power of the Republic, 
till they were removed to Paris in the year 1797, 
and placed on stone pedestals behind the palace 
of the Tkuilleries, where they remain a monu- 
ment of the treachery of French friendship.* 

As it is not my intention to give a minute 
description of the ornaments or ridies of the 
church of St. Mark, I shall only observe, that 
they merit much attention; and that to dis- 
cover the value of the internal decorations, a 



4 



* The French entered Venice as Mends^ and were ferried 
over the Lagune in Venetian boats. The Venetians entered 
Constantinople as enemies, sword in hand 3 and no restraints, 
says Gibbon, except those of religion and humanity, were 
vnposed on the conquerors bff the laws of war. 
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▼erjr minute laspectioii is often rendered neces- 
sary by the gloominess of the place. 



The reader may perhaps wish to know how 
and when St. Maik, whose IMe and evangelical 
writings seem to have no connexion with the 
Venetian history, acquired such consideration in 
the city of Venice, as to become its patron 
Saint, and to give his name to llie most splendid 
and celebrated of its ehorches. Hie following 
account may posnbly satisfy hjs curiosity. 

In the year eight hundred and twenty-nine, 
two Venetian mercbitets of Ae names of B&no 
and Ru^icOy then at Alexandria contrived, either 
by bribery or by stratagem, to purloin the 
body of St. Mark at that time in the possession 
of the Mussulmen, and to eonvey it to Venice. 
On its arrival, it was transported to the Ducal 
palace, and deposited by the then Doge in bis 
own chape). St. Mark was shortly after de- 
clared the patron and protector of the RepuUic ; 
and the lion which, in the mystic vision of 
Ezekiel, is supposed to represent this evangelist, 
was emblazoned on its standards, and elevated 
on its towers. The cburch of St. Mark was 
erected immediately after this event, and the 
saiot has ever since retained his honors. But 
the reader will leam wkh surprise, that not- 
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wijdiataiidii^ thew )ionor9> the body of the 
evangelist was in a very short space of time 
either lost, or privateiy sold by a tribune of the 
name of CarMo, who had wrped the dukedom; 
atid to support himself agamst the legitimate 
Doge> is fl^oyosed to haye pfamdered the tresr 
miy, and to have alienated some . of the moa* 
vahiaUe artidea» Since tJmt period^ ihe eaD- 
istenoe of the body of St Mark haa never been 
pnUicly ascertained, thcoo^fa die Venetians firmly 
maihtain that it is still in tibeir possession. The 
place, however, where the sacved deposit lies, is 
acknowledged to he an widivn^ed secret, or 
peihaps, in kis cootions lai^goage, to be utterly 
unknown* 

The Pmzettu, openii^ from St Mark's to 
liia sea m frqnt, and lined on one side with the 
dMal pak^e, on the other with the pnUic li- 
hmry, with its two raperb piUaors of granite 
standing" insolated in the cortre, is a scene at 
once grand, airy, and from the concourse of 
people which frequents it, animated. Close to 
St Marias stands the ducal palace, the seat of 
the Venetian government, where the senate and 
the difierent councils of state, used to assemble 
each in their respective balls. This antique 
falHric is in the Gothic or rather Saracenic style, 
of vast extent, of great soKdity, and of Venera- 
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ble appearance. Some of its apartments are 
spacious and lofty^ and some of its halls of a 
magnitude troly noble. They are all adorned 
with paintings by the first masters of the Ve- 
netian school ; and ■ Titianj Paob Venmae, 
and Tintoretto^ hare exerted all their powers, 
and displayed all llie channs of their art to 
adorn the senate-house, and to perpetuate die 
glories of the republfc The subjects of the pic- 
tures are taken eitber from the Scriptures or from 
the history of Venice ; so that die nobles, when 
assembled, had always before their. eyes incen* 
tives to virtue and examples of paAriotiBm. 
Tablets with inscriptions were suspended over 
the tribunals of the magistrates, pointing out 
either the duties attached to their offices in par- 
ticular, or those of the nobility in general. The 
style is often difiusive, but the sentiments are 
always just. Hie following, which is inserted 
in a picture over the Doge^s seat in one of the 
council chambers may serve as a specimen. 

" Qui patris pericnla suo pericnlo expellant, hi sapientes 
putaadi sunt, cum et eum quem debent honorem reipub. 
reddunt, et pro multis perire malunt quam cmn multia. 
Etenim, vehementer est iniquum vitam, quam ^ natar4 
acceptam propter patriam conservaverimus, natura, cum 
cogat, reddere, patrise, cum roget, non ' dare. Sapientes 
igitnr natimandi sunt, qui nallmn pro salute patrie pericu- 
lum vitant. Hoc vinculum est hi^us dignitatis qu4 fruimur 
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in repiab. hoc fuodamentum libertatis. Hie funs equitatis > 
mens et animus et consilium et sententia civitatis posita est 
in legibus. Ut corpora nostra sine mente^ sic civitas sine 
lege. Legum ministri magistratus. Legum interpretes 
jndices. Legum deniq. idcircb omnes servi sumus, ut liberi 
possimus. 



It would have been happy for the State^ if the 
nobles had been animated by these principles pre- 
vioQs to the French invasion. 

The comts and staircases are decorated with 
antique statues; marble and bronze shine on. 
every side^ and the whole edifice corresponds 
in every respect with the dignity of its destinar 
tion. 

The celebrated Rialio is a single but very 
bold arch thrown over the GranrCanak; and 
though striking from its elevation^ span and 
solidity, yet it sinks almost into insignificance 
whsa compared with the beautfiul bridge DeUa 
Trinitay at Florence, or with the superb, and 
far more extensive structures of Blackfriars* and 
Westminster. 

Hie arsenal occupying an entire island, and 
fortified not only by its ramparts, but by the 
surrounding sea^ is spacious, commodious, and 
even magnificent Before the gate stand two 
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Tast pillars, one on each side, and two immense 
lions of granite, which formerly adorned the 
Piraeus of Athens. They are attended by two 
others of a smaller size, all, as the inscription 
informs us, ^^Triumphali manu e Pirao dirtptar 
The staircase in the principal building is of white 
marble. The halls are large, lofty, and oom«- 
modious ; one of ihe principal is decorated widi 
a beautiftd statue by Camtoa^ representing Fame 
crowning the late Admiral £mo, the Pompey of 
Venice, the last of her heroes. In short, nothing 
is wanting to make this celebrated anienai pisr> 
haps the first in £urope; excepting that fiir 
which all arsenals are built, sU^res and shtppHing; 
and these the French in their late invasion either 
plundered or destroyed. So far their rapacity, 
however odious, had an object and a pretext; 
but it is difficult to conceiye any motive^ except* 
ing an imiate propensity to mischid^, which could 
have prompted them to disfigure the buildings 
and statues, to break the marble stairs, by rolN 
ing cannon balls down them, and to dismantle 
the Bucentanr, the famous state galley of the 
repubUc. Highwaymen have been known to 
spare or to restore a seal, a ring, a trinket, to 
indulge the whim or the feelings of the owner; 
and robbers and housebreakers refrain from da- 
]liaging furniture whidi they caxuiot carry away ; 
in the same manner tlie French might have re^ 
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spected the above^nenttoned monniBent of a gal- 
lant man, and not dlsfignred it by forcing a paltry 
gold pencil from the hand of a figure of Fame: 
they might have spared a gandy state pageant, 
whose antique magnificence had for ages delighted 
the eyes^ and soothed the pride of the Venetian 
Qommonalty. Yet such is the pecnliar cast of tUs 
people^ whose armies at Venice, in erery town 
in Italy, and indeed in ahnost every country they 
have over-run, have uniformly added insult to 
mpacity, and have wounded the feelings, while 
ibey plundered the property, of tlie miserable 
inhabitants. 

But no public edifice does so much credit to 
the State, as the noble rampart erected on the 
Zido di Palestrifuij to protect the city and port 
against the swell and the storms of the Adriatic* 
This vast pile, formed of blocks oi Istrian stone 
resembling marble, runs along the shore for the 
space of nineteen miles, connects various little 
islands and towns with each other, and if com- 
pleted, would excel in utility, in solidity, in ex- 
tent, and periiaps in beauty, the Piraeus, the mole 
of Antium and of Ancona, and all other similar 
works of either Greeks or Romans. 

Of the chnrdies in Venice, it may be observed 
in g»^ral, that, as some of them have been built 
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by P^ladio^ and many raised on models designed 
by him^ they are of a better style in architeo 
tore : and abo^ that on account of the riches and 
the religious temper of the Republic, they are 
adorned with more magnificence than those of 
any other town in Italy, if we except the match- 
less splendors of Rome. I need not add, that 
the talents of the first Venetian artists have been 
exerted to adorn them with sculptures and with 
paintings. Of these churches that De Salute, 
that De Redtrnptore, two votive temples, erected 
by die Republic 6n the cessation of two dreadful 
pestilences, and that of S. Georgia Maggiare, 
are very noble; the latter in particular, an ex- 
quisite work of Palladio, with some few defects, 
has numberless beauties. The church of the 
Dominican friars, SS. Giovanni e Paolo, is gothic, 
and remarkable for a chapel of the Blessed 
Virgin lined with marble divided into pannels, 
containing each a piece of gospel history repre- 
sented in beautifiil basso relievo. But the pecu- 
liar and characteristic ornaments of this church 
are the statues erected by the Senate to many of 
its Worthies, and the superb mausoleums of 
several heroes and Doges. The materials are 
always the finest m^bles, and the ornaments 
firequently of the best taste. The descriptions 
as pompous as the tombs themselves, carry us 
back to the heroic ages of the republic; and in 
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lofty* and classical language, relate the glorious 
achievements of the doges and warriors of ancient 
times. The appellations of Creticus, Africanus, 
Asiaticas, grace many of the tombs, and seem to 
revive and emulate the triumphs and the titles 
of consular Rome. The conclusion of one 
of these epitaphs deserves to be recorded ; it 
is the last admonition which the dying hero 
addresses to his countrymen, '^ Vos justUiam et 
concordiam, quo scmpiternum hoc sit imperiumy 
conseroate.^ 

Next to the churches we may rank the Scuole^ 
or the chapels and halls of certain confraternities, 
such as that of St. Roch, St. Mark, and that 
of the Jfercatanti; all of noble proportions and 
rich furniture, and all adorned with paintings rela- 
tive to their respective denominations, by the best 
masters. 

But, why enlarge on the beauty, on the magni 
ficence, on the glories of Venice? or, why de- 
scribe its palaces, its churches, its monuments ? 
That Liberty which raised these pompous edifices 
in a swampy marsh, and opened such scenes 
of grandeur in the middle of a pool, is now no 
more ! That bold independence which filled 
a few lonely islands, the abode of sea-mews 

VOL. I. N 
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and of oormoiBtits, with popnlation and with com- 
meroe^ in bowed into siayerj ; and the repobUc of 
Venice, with all its bright series of triumphs, is 
now an empty name. The City, widi its walls 
and towers, and streets, still remains ; bbt the spi*- 
rit that animated the mass is fled. Jacet mgens 
Iktore tnmcus. 

It is onnecessary, therefore, at preseiit, to en- 
large npon the former government of Venice; 
suffice it to say, that it is now a petty province 
of the Austrian empire, and that of all its former 
territories, ihe Seven loniaai Islands only, once 
ccmsidered as a very insignificant part of the 
Venetian dominions, enjoy a nominal and precari* 
ous independence. The unjust and croei deed of 
destroying a republic, weak, inoffensive, and re- 
spectable from its former fame, belcmgs to Bona-^ 
parte ; but the causes that led to it must be 
sought for in the bosom of the republic itself. 
Had the same virtues which fostered the infant 
commonwealth still flourished ; had the courage 
which urged it so often to unequal contest with 
the mighty power of the Ottomans, continued to 
inspire its sons ; had the spirit and the wisdom 
that directed its councils during the famous league 
of Cambray, influenced its decisions in 1797, it 
might still have stood ; and in defiance of the 
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treachery, and of the power of France, it might 
have preserved, if not all its territories^ i^t Ijeast its 
honor and independence. 

But those virtues, that spiri^ that wisdom, 
were now no more ; they blazed qat for the last 
time in the war of the JldareaJ^ and even the last 
spark dijed away with the gallant Emo. Lqic^ry 
had corrupted, every mmd, and n^braced every .91- 
new. Pleasnre had l^ng been the only object of 
pursuit ; the ^dol to which the indolent Venetiwi 
sacrificed their time, their fortune;, their ta- 
lents. To attend the Doge on days of ceremony, 
and act their part in public pageantry ; or per- 
haps, to point out in the senate the be^t mode pf 
complimenting some powerful court, or of keeping 
or patching up an inglorious peace with the pirati- 
cal powers of Africa, was the only business of 
the nobility. To accompany their chosen ladies, 
to while-aw^y the night at their casinos, apd 
to slumber away the day in their palaces, was their 
usual, their favorite employment. Hence Venice, 
for so many ages the seat c^ independence, of 
commerce, of wisdom, and of enterprise, gradually 
sunk from her eminence, and at length became the 
foul abode of effeminacy, of wantonness, and of de- 



* A. D. 1718. 
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baucheiy. ' Her arsenal, where so many storms 
once fermented, and whence so many thnnderbolts 
had been levelled at the aspiring head of the Tork, 
resigning its warlike fiimitore, became a scene of 
banqaetting ; and instead of resounding to the 
stroke of the anvil, re-echoed to the dance and the 
concert"^ In short, this . once prond and potent 
republic, like some of the degenerate Empef ors of 
Rome, seemed to prefer the glories of the theatre 

r 

to those of the field, and willingly rested its mo- 
dem claim to consideration, on the preeminent 
exhibitions of its welUknown camival.'f' 



* Several noble halls in the arsenal had been for a long 
time appropriated to the entertainment of royal goests, and 
of strangers of very great distinction. 

t '' In fatti^ un certo Egoismo sempre fatale alle repub- 
bliche^ un reflessibile raflfredamento di quel zelo patrio che 
tanto distinse gli aristocratici dei passati secoli^ una falsa 
clemenza nei tribunali, onde rimanevano i deUtti senza il 
castigo delle Leggi prescritto^ una certa fkcilitk di propalare 
i secret! del Senato, sorpassata con indolenza dagl* inquisitori 
dello stato, una non curanza delle cose sacre e religiose^ 
un immoderato spirito di passatempi, una scandalosa impu- 
denza nelle donne^ un libertinaggio posato per cosi dire 
in trionfo negU uomini erano fra gli altri disordini che domi* 
navano in una parte di Patrizi, c di Cittadini d'ogni condizi- 
one si in Venezia^ che nello Stato. Ne fanno fede gi' intern! 
sconvolgiment! degl! anni 17^ e 1780, e la Loggia de 
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ITrom a people so degraded^ so lost to bold 
and manly sentiments, no generons exertions, no 
daring enterprise is to be expected in the hpnr 
of danger. It is their policy to temporize, to 
we^h chances, to flatter the great contending 
Powers, and it mnst be their fate to sink nnder 
the weight of the victorious. Such was the des^ 
tiny of Venice. After haying first insulted, and 
then courted the French republic, it at length, 
with all the means of defence in its hands, re- 
signed itself to hollow friendship; and sent a 
thousand boats, to transport the armies of France 
from the main land oyer the Lagune into the yery 
heart of the city. The Enghsh commodore in 
ihe Adriatic, protested against such madness, and 
offered to cover the city with his Qwn ships — ^in 
vain! The people, who are always the last to 
lose a sense of national honor, expressed their 
readiness to stand forth and to defend their coun- 
try — ^in vain! The nobles trembled for their 
Italian estates ; and in the empty hope of saving 
their income, they betrayed their country, and 



Liberi Muratori scoperta nel 1735^ in che alcani rispettabili 
soggetti avevano iogresso : Queste furono le cagioni estrin- 
seche, che dispoQevano I'edificio ad un imminente pericolo 
di croUare,*'— ^uch is the acknowledgment of a Venetian 
author. RaccoUa, voh i. p. 16* 
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submitted to plimder, to slavery^ and to indelible 
^grace. Not one arm was raised, not oiie 
Vw'ord was drawn, and Venice ffA, self-betrayed, 
Ahd nnpitied. Her enemies puhidied her pnsii^ 
iAmmity, by pillaging her piibUc and her private 
tr^sures, by di^adng her edificea, by shipping 
%el* kFsenal, by eanykig away her trophies ; and 
tiLen they handed her dt^er as a contemptible prise, 
to a foreign despot. A tremendous lesson to ridk 
and efeminate nations to rouse them to exertion, 
and to prove, ff such proof were wanting, that 
ihdepehdence must be preser\^, as it «an onl^ 
be obtained, by the sWord ; that money may psr- 
diase arms, but not ireedomi that suhmisiion 
eseites contempt; a)id that determined heroic 
it»istance, even should it fiiil, chaUenges and ob- 
^ind co^sidesrttion and honor. 

• - • m- 

Ndq ts^ien ignavse 
Perci(4ent gentea quam sit non ardua rirtua 

Servitium fugisse manu •.. 

I^norKntque u ^tos, ne quisquam serviat, enses. 

LUCAW. 

The population of Venice, previous to the late 
revolution, amounted to about one hundred and 
fifty thousand souls; it is supposed to have de- 
creased considerably since that event, and if the 
present order of things idionld unfortunately con- 
tii^e, ft will diminish, till, deserted like Siefina 
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nod PuMty this city shall become a superb solitade, 
whole lonely grandew will remind the traveller, 
that Yettce was once great, and independent. 



Th/9 state pf society in Venice seems to be 
vpQi/i, ^ m(Mre enlarged scale than formeiiy; the 
ci^iffos indeed continae stiD to be the places of 
r^^Ort, of cavd-p^es and of siq>pars ; but varions 
h9mv V« opep to ^tiangers; and balls and con* 
f§i!t3y and club dinners are giyen freqnenlly ; to 
9H which^ iutroduction is not difficolt. The 
p^n^iypl was distinguished by plays in the day, 
j^ jby juasked bills at nig^it ; the iUominatiou of 
the th^tre on such nights is very beantifuL Que 
^l^eGfes ^ thfiatiical aitmsement at this season 
is singular. It is a regular force carried on at 
^1 hpurp ; so l^ the idle part of the community 
loay, if they please, pass all the tweuty^fonr hours 
iu the play^hou^^ fall asleep, and awake, go out 
spid j^Q^Qle in^ and ptill fiud the play going on with 
its ugwl ^irit In such piipces^ the actovs aerai 
to be obliged to have recourse to their own lnge>^ 
nuity for the dialogue, which, however, seldom 
flags for wasnt of materials ; such is their uatural 
talfent i^ cepartee and buffoonery. 

A person accustomed to the rides, the walks, 
the activity of ordinary towns, soon grows tired 
of the confinement of Venice, and of the dull. 
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indoleaty see-saw motion of Gondolas. He longs 
to expatiate in fields, and to rai^ at large 
through the streets, without the encumbrance of 
a boat and a retinue of GondoUeri. We there- 
fore left Venice on the sixth eff^March, without 
much r^et, and embarking at the inn door, 
proceeded towards Ftisina. As we rowed over 
the Lagune, we prevailed upon our GondoUeri to 
sing, according to an ancient custom, mentioned 
I think by Addison, some stanzas of Tasso ; but 
however beautiful the poetry might be, we thought 
the tune and execution no ways superior to that 
of a common ballad-singer in the streets of Lon- 
don. This classical mode of singing verses alter- 
nately, a remnant of the ancient pastoral* so 
long preserved in Italy, has been much on the de- 
cline in Venice since the French invasion, which 
has damped the ardor of the people, and almost 
extinguished their natoral mirth and vivacity. 
From Fusina we ascended the Brenta in the same 
manner as we had descended it, and arrived late 
at P^ua. 

The next morning, after a second visit to the 
most remarkable edifices, such as St. Giusttruiy 
the SantOy the Cathedral, the Sakney we turned 



* Altemis dicetis^ «iiiaiit'altmi«e Cameoa. Virg^ 
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our thoughts to the neighboring country, and 
considered what objects it presented to our cario- 
sity* The warm fountains and baths of Aponus, 
now called Apono, lie about four miles from Padua. 
They were frequented by the ancient Romans 
under the Emperors, and have been x^lebrated 
by Claudian, and by the Gothic king Theodoric, 
in long and elaborate descriptions in Terse and 
prose "*. These writers attribute to them many 
strange and wonderiul effects ; however, making 
all due allowances for poetical exaggeration, the 
waters are in many cases of great advantage. 

About seven miles southward of Padua, rises 
the ridge of hiUs called the Colli Euganei, still 
retaining the name of one <^ the earliest tribes 
that peopled the Paduan territory. These moun* 



* The principfd effects are described in the following 
verses. Claudian addresses himself to the foaatain : 



Felices, proprium qui te meraere colonic 

Fm qttibos est Aponon juris habere sni | 
Non mis terrena lues, comipta nee Anstri 

Flamina, nee sssvo Sinus igne nocet 

Quod si forte mains membris eznberat hnmor 

Lsngnida Tel nimio Tiscera felle virent ; 
Non v^nas reserant, nee Tulnere vnlnera sanant, 

Poculanec tristi gramine mista bibunt : 



t 
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tains, for so they might justly be termed, if the 
eaormotts swell of the neigbhorixig Alps did not 
m appeaniaee diminish their elevjdion, were for-;" 
merly, it seems, iohabitod by a lace of soodi* 
sayers, who vied with the Toscans in tiie art of 
lookjtig into fotority. Qme of these seers, aoeord-*- 
iio^ te Lncan, foehdd the battle of Phamlia. white 
seated on his aal2Te hiH> and desodbtd to his as- 
toowhed auditors, all the- jradssitudes of ikst 
bloody contest % on the very morning on whidi 
it' took phM. AnliiB GdUins rektes the saitie 
story,. hot attdbntes it to a priest of Aejaanae of 
Comelins, a citizen of Padna, without mention- 
ing, as he Ireqaeatly does^ thie author irtun i#hom 
he derived die tale. But^ whetheor it was a Paduaa 
priest or an Euganeau vsoothsayor,' who was 
gifted with this extraanlinary power of ^i8io% it 
proves at least that claims to the faculty tenned 



Auiissum lyipphis reparantimpun^ ylgweta, 
Pacaturque^ aegro luxuriante> dolor. EidyL Apon. 

* EugGOMo^ ai vera ficles memoraiitUMis, Aug^r 
Colle.tadena, Apon^9 t$rri# ^UfmrnflV ^i^ 

Atque Ao^pfiorei di4p^rs:UMr>un<ia TiiaaT^r : 
V^qU 8vm9a die^ ^m\ur rot ma^imig diait^ 
Impia <^nc9miat Poiopeii e^ Caisaija wns. 

: * ire. vii. 192. 

(The poft's g^qgra^iy # pQl vpry ecciirat^^ 
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second sights are not confined to modem times, 
or to tlie iiorthem regions of Grieat Britain*'. 

In one c^ the recesses of the ColU Eugunei 
staods the vilhge of Arquato, distinguished by 
the residence of Petrarca during the latter years 
of his life, and by his death which took place h^, 
1 374. He was buried in the chnrcb-yard of the 
same village, and a monument was erected to his 
hon<Nr. This monument and his villa liave been 
preserved by the people with religious care^ aad 
continue even now to attract a number of litesaiy 
visitants of all comitriesj^ who^ as they pass throi|g^ 
Padua, fail not to pay their respects to the mames 
of Petrarca. 

The road to Arquato, as lar as Monte Setice, 
runs along a canal, over a very flat and very fer- 
tile country bearing a strong resemblance to some 
of the finest parts of the Netherlands. Villas and 
lai^ villages lie thick around, and the scene- on 
eveiy side gives the traveller an idea of plenty 
and of peculation. To relieve the flatness of the 
a4Jaoettt eoairtry, |iu)<mt«m. rise in various foHM 
in irant, and Monte Selice (or Silids) in parti- 
cular^ strikes the eye by its lo% conical form. 



* Aul. GeU. lib. xv. la. 
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About eight miles from Padua, on the banks of 
the canal^ stands the castle of the Obizzi, an 
ancient and illustrions family of Padua. This 
edifice is much in the style of the old castles of 
Romance. Lofty rooms, long galleries, winding 
staircases, and dark passages, fit it admirably for 
the purposes of a novelist, and render it equally 
proper for the abode of a great baron, for the 
receptacle of a band of robbers, for the scene 
of nightly murders, or for the solitary walk of 
ghosts and of spectres. But the predominant 
ta3te of the country has fitted it up in a style well 
calculated to dispel these gloomy transalpine 
illusions, and to cure the spectator's mind of its 
Gothic terrors. The apartments are adorned with 
paintings, some of which are ia JrescOy on the walls 
representing the glories and the achievements of 
the Obizzian heroes in days of old, and others 
are on canvas being originals or copies of great 
masters. The galleries, and one in particular of 
very considerable length, are filled with Roman 
antiquities, altars, vases, armour, inscription^ 
pillars, &c. On the whole, the castle is very 
curious, tod ought to be made the object of a par- 
ticular visit, as an incidental honr is not sufficient 
for an examination in detail of 'the various curio^ 
sities which it contains.*^ 



-\ 



^ When we visited it> the proprietor wa^ walking up and 
down the great gallery, and giving directions to lis senraats^ 



I 
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A little beyond the village . of CataiOy we 
tamed off from the high road^ and alighting 
from the carriage on account of the swampuless 
of the country^ we walked and rowed occa* 
lionaUy through lines of willows^ or over tracts 
of marshy land^ for two or three miles^ till we 
began to ascend the mountain. Arquato is 
prettily situated on the northern side of a high 
hill, with a valley below it winding through the 
Euganean ridge. It is not a very lai^, but a 
neat village. 

Petrarca^s villa is at the extremity farthest 
from Padua. It consists of two floors. The 
first is used for fanning purposes, as it is annexed 
to a farmer's house. The second story contains 
five rooms, three of which are large, and two 
closets; the middle room seems to have been 
used as a reception room or hall; that on the 
right is a kitchen ; that on the left has two 
closets, one of which might have been a study, 
the other a bed-chamber. Its fire-place is high, 
and its pastes JiiHgine mgri. To the chief win- 



to dear and arrange tome new acquisitions. He seemed to 
contemplate his collection with great complacency} and it 
must be owned that the number and arrangement of the 
articles which compose it give a fiivorable opinion both of 
his diligence and his judgment* 
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dow is a baleoay ; the view thoice tdwardA the 
upeniiig of the. valley on the .side, and in iront 
tewatds two laity conioal hflk, <me of idiich is 
topped with a oonveat, is calm and jdetsing. 1^ 
only deoocation of the apartmeiyts b a deep bolder 
of grotesqae paintitig romiing as a cornioe under 
the ceiling ; an old smoky pictm^ over the foe* 
place in the kitchen said by the good pec^le to be 
an original by Michael Angelo, and a table and 
chair, all apparently, the picture not excepted, as 
old as the honse itself. On the table is a large ^ 
book, an Albnm, containing the names, and some- 
times the sentiments, of Tanoos visitants. The 
following varses are inscribed in the first page ; 
they are addressed to the tmveller. 

Tu che devoto al sagro albergo arrivi, 
Ove s'aggira aticor Tombra immortale 
Di chi un di vi depose il corpo frale. 

La Patria^ il nome, il sensi tuoi qui scrive. 

The walls are covered with names, compliments 
and verses. Behind the honse is a garden, with 
a small lodge for the gardener, and tlie ruins of 
a tower covered with ivy. A narrow walk leads 
through it, and conannes along the side of the 
hill, under the shade of olive trees; a solitary 
laurel *" still lingers beside the path, and recalls 

* It is necessaiy to remark here^ once for all, that the 
Italian laurel i% the bay-tret, the laurus of the ancients. 
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to mind both dML poet and tiiie /lover. The hill 
asoeolds iteep frtum- the .gasdcti, . dnd winding 
fomid, closes the. rale and the prospect.. Its 
brohen sides are wdl onkivatod^ and inteiapcsrsed 
whh olives -and ^th cottages. It was already 
esfeakkg when we wemsd^ After having .examined 
the house,. we Wilked for aome tiine in the 
garden; athoosand violets peifdmed the air; the 
nidbtineale was obcasionallv heard, aa if mfllfini r 
its filrst esiiajr^; and^ excepting his evening sdiig, 
^^ diost mtBical, . ihost melancholy;^'' alL wna still 
and silent aronnd. The place and the scenerj 
seemed so well described in the following bean* 
tifnl lines^ that it was in^possible not to recollect 
and apply them^ though probably intended by the 
poet for another region. 



Qui non pala2Si> non teatro, o loggia^ 

Ma'n lor Tece tin abete,. un faggio, un pino, 

Tra Terba v^rde^ e*l bel monte vicino, 

Onde se scende poetando e poggia^ 

Levaa di t^rra al eiH tiMoto ibteUlMto i 

£'1 rowgniiol che dokemente all* onAra 

Tutte le notti si lamenta e piagne. Son, x. 

The garden is entirely neglected, but the 
house is kept in good repair; a circumstance 
which cannot but reflect much honor on the 
spirit of the proprietor and on the inhabitants of 
the village^ when it is considered that more 
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than four hundred yean have now elapsed since 
the death of Petrarca, and that many a destruc- 
tive war has raged m the country, and many a 
wasting anny passed over it smce that event. 
His body lies interred in the church-yard of the 
village in a laige stone sarcophagus mised on 
four low pillars, and stumounted with a bust. 
As we stood and contemplated the tomb by the 
pale light of the moon, we indulged the caprice 
of the moment, and twining a branch of laurel 
into the form of a crown, placed it on the* head of 
the bust, and hailed the manes of the Tuscan poet 
in the words of his admirer. 

Deh pioggia^ o vento no non faccia scorno 
All' 088a pie ; 8ol port! grati odori 
L*aura che'I del 8uol far pnro e sereno. 
Lascin le ninfe ogni lor antro ameno 
£ raccolte in corona al sasso intorno, 
Llete ti cantin lodl e spargan fiori ! 

Aless, Piceoliminu 

Several of the inhabitants who had gathered 
round us, during this singular ceremony, seemed 
not a little pleased with the whim, and cheered 
us willi repeated vivds as we passed through 
the village, and descended the hill. Though 
overturned by a blunder of the drivers, and for 
some time suspended over the canal with immi- 
nent danger of being precipitated into it, yet 
as the night was bright and warm, and all the 
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party in high spirits^ the excursion was extremely 
pleasant. 

Few names seem to have been so fondly che- 
rished by contemporaries^ or treated with so 
mnch partiality by posterity^ as that of Petrarca. 
This distinction he owes not so much to his 
talents, or even to his virtues, as to the many 
amiable and engaging qualities which accom- 
panied them, and set them off to the greatest 
advantage. As an brator, an historian, and a 
poet, he had even in his own time many rivals, 
perhaps in Boccaccio an equal, and in Dante 
undoubtedly a superior. But in pleasing man- 
ners, in generous feelings, in warm attachment, 
and in all the graceful, all the attractive accom- 
plishments of life, he seems to have surpassed 
every public character of his time, and to have 
engaged universal and unqualified admiration. 

Gibbon asserts that the literary reputation of 
PetrarcB, must rest entirely on his Latin works, 
and insinuates that his sonnets are trifles; that 
his passion was, in his own opinion, and in that of 
his contemporaries, criminal ; and that Laura, the 
mother of ten children, could have possessed few 
of the charms ascribed to her by the poet 
Though I have no particular inclination to enter 
VOE. r. o 
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the listi as diampion of the lady's chams, yet I 
may venture to observe, that a matron who died 
at the age of forty or forty-two, may possibly 
have been very beantifiil at the age of nineteen 
or twenty, when tiie poet first beheld her; that 
female beauty sometimes survives forty, howeva- 
fatal that age may be to it in general; tiiat 
it is less liable to fiide when it consists more in 
expression than in color and fieshness; and in 
fine, that though Lamra, if we may believe her 
lover, possessed both species of beauty, yet she 
excelled in the former. 

lie creBpe ehiome d'or puro luoente 
E'l lampeggiar dell angelico riso « . II Parte Sonn. 24« 
Le perle in eh* [amor] frange ed affrena 

Dolci parol e I Parte Sonn, 164. 

are perishable charms without doubt, and Udbk 
to very rapid decay. But, 

Leggifidria singolsre e peU^ins ; 

El cantar che iieil aoiioa si sente : 

L* andar celeste, el vago spirto ardente : 

Begli occhi che i cor fanno smalti : 

Cot dir pien d* intdletti, dolct ed alii : 

£1 bel tacere, e quel flluiti costsmi ! I Pwrig 8wm. ITS. 

These are charms which emanate directly fix>m 
the mind^ and seem ahnost to enjoy some por- 
tion of its pure and imperishable nature.' Laura, 
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therofore^ may still be allowed to retain htr 
lumors^ and continue to rank among the cele* 
brated beataties of ancient times, oltra k beUe 

As to Petnurca*s passion, it was undoubtedly 
misplaced, cxcessiye, and highly reprehensible; 
but his contemporaries do not seem to have con* 
sidared it in that hght, especially as it never 
broke out in any guilty deed, or even indeeoroua 
expression. The author of his life, BeccaddU^ 
a man of unblemished morals and reputation, 
and an anjibishop, declares tiiat Pdrarca's at- 
taohmaftt was innocent in itself, and beneficial 
in its consequences, as it called forth the powers 
of his genius, and contributed in a high d^ree 
to the perfection of his language, and to the 
honor of his country. The Poet himself con- 
demns, and applauds his passion akemately; 
representing it sometimes as having preserved 
him from ^ indulgence of low grovelling appe- 
tites, and urged him to the pursuit of hononlble 
fione'f'; and at other times lamenting it as a 
guilty weakness, to which he had sacrificed his 
time, and had devoted talents destined for 



* Vol. il. Son. xxi. f Parte II. Canz. vii. 

O S 
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nobler objects*. But, notwithatanding the seye- 
rity of this Belf<;eiiBiire^ he continued either to 
compose or to correct the strains that love in- 
spired, not only for several years after the death 
of its object, but even to the near approach of 
his own : a circomstance which, considering the 
religious turn of his mind, particularly in his 
latter days, proves that h^.. attached no criminal* 
ity to the passion itself, since;; he could indulge, 
himself so freely in its recollection. ^ . 

As to the sonnets of Petrarca, in the eyes of a 
moralist they are trifles, and so are tiie elegies of 
Propertius and of Tibullus, and all the numerous 
poems both ancient and modem, that treat the 
same airy and unsubstantial subject ; but trinkets 
may derive value from their materials and work* 
manship, and even love songs may acquire both, 
importance and interest from their language wd> 
their sentiments. Genius communicates its own 
dignity to every subject that it chooses tp.han- 
die; it can give weight to insignificance, imd 
make even an amorous ditty the vehicle of awftd 
truths and of usefril lessons. This observation is 
more applicable perhaps to Petrarca than to smy 



* Son. Ixxxvi. 
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other poet. Equals I had almost said superior 
in felicitj of expression^ and in harmony of lan- 
guage^ to his Roman predecessors^ he rises far 
above them in delicacy of thought, and in dignity 
of sentiment. He bonrows no embellishments 
from the fictions of mythology, and indulges him* 
self in no pastoral tales, no far-^etchjed allusions. 
The spirit of religion^ which strongly influenced 
his mind in all the vicissitudes of life, not un- 
frequently gives his passion something of the 
solemnity of devotion, and inspires the holy 
strains that chant 

Quanto pia vale 
Sempiterna bellezza che mortale. 

This peculiar turn of thought, that pervades 
the poems of Petrarca, and raises them so much 
above all similar compositions, is noticed by his 
biographer as a distinction highly honorable to 
the Tuscan muses, k qualiy ha rnostro^ come 
aUamente e santamente paswno cantar d* amort. 
It is not wonderful therefore, that the poet him- 
self should have rested his hopes of fame on his 
Italian poems, and have persisted in correcting 
and in repolishing them with so much assiduity ; 
or that posterity should have confirmed the 
author's judgment, and continued ever since to 
set a high value on these short, but highly labored 
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productions* While his Latin poems (histories 
and moral dissertations) slumber miidistorbed on 
the shelf, his Bimh will sometimes anrase the 
leisure of the yoothfid reader, and now and then, 
perhaps, attract the attention of the ]diilosopher, 
who will often find in them, intermingled with the 
firiTolons graces of the subject, sublime sentimenta 
expressed in language the moat harmoniooa. 



/ 
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CHAP. V. 



Visit to the Logo di Garda^ or Benacus — the 
Mxnam — the Promontory qfSirmio — Desensano 
— Storm on the Lake — ParoAmo — JBa/ife of 
the Mmdus — Mantua — Pietok — Excursion to 
the Po — Honors paid to Virgit—VirgiUano. 

Next day vrt took leave of Pidua, retnmed 
through Vicenza to Verona, and having passed 
the foUowing day there^ on the ensning morning 
{March 13) we set out for the Lago di Garda 
(the Benacns) celebrated by Virgil as one of 
ihe noblest ornaments of Italy. Its prindpal 
promontory, Simdo, has been commemorated by 
CatoUns, as his favorite residence. We reached 
Peschiera, a fortress on the southern extremity 
of the lake, at abont half past two. The dis- 
tance is abont eighteen miles, the road is excel- 
lent, genenOly <teseeiidiiig, ^d always parsing 
tfarongh com fiel<fe striped with vines, with some 
swells at a distance crowned with villages, and 
ehnrdies^ and seats; while the Alps formed a 
va«t line to the north. Tracea of hostility^ as 
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I before observed, are indeed too visible in the 
neighborhood of Verona, where several severe 
skirmisbes, and one decisive batde, took place 
during the late war. The vineyards and mnlberry 
trees, of course, were torn ixp or cut down by the 
armies as they passed along. However, I ob- 
served with satisfaction, that the peasants were 
busily employed in replanting them. 

At Feschiera, the lake terminates in the river 
Mincioy which flows through the town, broad^ 
deep, and clear as crystal, though almost as ra- 
pid as a mountain torrent. The traveller, when 
he beholds this river, the name of which is so 
familiar and so pleasing to a classic ear, will 
recal to mind the passages in which Virgil de^ 
scribes its banks and appearances. We contem- 
plated it for some time from the bridge, and 
then went out of the town, and embarking with- 
out the gate, glided over the surface of the lake 
so smooth and clear, that .we could distinguish 
the bottom at the depth of twenty or five-and* 
twenty feet. The weather, though only the 
thirteenth of March, was as warm, and the sun 
as bright, as on a summer's day in £n^nd; 
yet some clouds hung on the summits of the 
mountains, and a certain haziness dimmed their 
sides. The borders of the lake towards the 
south, though rather flat, rise suffici^itly to dis* 
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play to advantage the towns, Tillages, and seats, 
with the olives, com fields, and vineyards that 
adorn them ; and when lighted np by a bright sun- 
sliine, they present a very exhilarating prospect. 
The shores, as they advance northward, assume a 
bolder aspect, and exhibit all the varieties of 
Alpine scenery. Rocky promontories, precipices, 
lofty hills, and towering monntains, in all their 
grotesque, broken, and shapeless appearances, rise 
in succession one above another; while the de- 
clining sun, playing upon the snow that capped 
their summits, tinged them with various hues, 
and at length spread over them a thin veil of 
purple. 

The peninsula of Sirmioney and the bolder 
promontory of Minerhoy the former about seven, 
the latter about fourteai miles distant, appeared to 
great advantage from Peschieray and grew upon 
the sight as we advanced. Sirmione appears as an 
island ; so low and so narrow is the bank that 
unites it to the main land. Its entrance is de- 
fended, and indeed totally covered by an old castle, 
with its battlements and high antique tower in the 
centre, in the form of a Gothic fortification. The 
promontory spreads behind Ae town, and rises into 
a hill entirely covered with olives ; this hill may be 
said to have two summits, as there is a gentle de- 
scent between them. On the nearest is a church 
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and hermitage, pltindared by the FreiiGh^ and now 
nninhabited and neglected. On the farthest, in 
the midst of an olive grove^ stand the walls 6i 
an old bnilding, said to be a Roman batfa^ and 
near it is a vanlt, ^called the grotto of Catullus. 
The extremity of this promontory is coreced widi 
arched ways, towers, and snbterranean passages, 
supposed by the inhabitants to be Roman^ but ap- 
parently of no vary distant sera. At aU events, 
Catollns nndimbtedly inhabited this spot, and pre> 
ferred it, at a certain period, to every other region. 
He has expressed his attadhmeat to it in some 
beautiful lines. 



Peniasularuxn Sirmio^ insularuiiique 
Ocellej quascunque in liqi^entibus stagnis 
Mariqne rasto fert aterque Neptanus : 
€tmm te libenta-^ qnamqne UtiVM inrtoo. 

Catull. 98. 



He conld not have chosen a more delightful 
retreat. In the centre of a magnificent lake, 
surrounded with scenery of the greatest variety 
and nu^esty, secluded from the worlds yet be* 
holding from his garden the villas of his Veronese 
friends, he might have enjoyed alternately the 
pleasures of retirement and of society ; and daily, 
without the sacrifice of his connexions^ 
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Horace* seemed inclined to make, in a' mo- 
m^it of despondency, he mi^^ have contem- 
plated the grandenr and the agitation of the ocean, 
without its terrors and immensity. Besides, the 
soil is fertile and its smiaot varied ; sometimes 
AelTing in a gentle dedirity, at other times 
breaking in craggy magnificence t and ihns fnmisb* 
ii^ every requisite for ddigfatfU walks and for 
hiznrions baths ; while the views vary at every 
step, presenting rich coasts or barren monntainsi 
sometimes confined to the cultivated scenes of the 
neighboring shore, and at other times bewildered 
and lost in the windings of the lake, and in the 
recesses of tlie Alps. In short, more convenience 
and more beanty are seldom united ; and such a 
peninsnla is, as Catolhis enthusiastically observes, 
scarcely to be matehed in all the wide range of the 
world of waters* 

We left Sirmione after smiset; and, ligbted 
by the moon, gHded smoothly over the lake 
to DeseMOno, fonr miles distant, where, about 
eight, we stepped from the boat into a very good 
inn. So fer the appearance of the Benacus was 
very diftrent from the description which Vhgf I 
has given c^ its stormy character. Before we re* 



'^Lib.LSp.zi. 
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tired to rest^ about midnight^ from our windows, 
we observed it still calm and unruffled. About 
three in iixe morning I was roused from sleep by 
the door and windows bursting op«n at once, 
and the wind roaring round the room^ I started 
up, and looking out, observed by the light of 
the moon, the lake in the most dreadful agita- 
tion, and the waves dashing against the walls 
of the inn, and resembling the swellings of the 
ocean, more than the petty agitation of inland 
waters. Shortly after, the landlord entered with 
a lantern, closed the outward shutters, expressed 
some apprehensions, but at the same time assured 
me, that their houses were built to resist such 
sudden tempests, and that I might repose with 
confidence under a roof, which had withstood 
full many a storm as terrible as that which oc- 
casioned our present alarm. Next morning, the 
lake so tranquil and serene the evening before, 
presented a sur&ce covered with foam, and 
swelling into mountain billows, that burst in 
breakers every instant at the very door of the 
inn, and covered the whole house with spray. 
VirgiTs description nojv seemed nature itself, and, 
taken from the very scene actually -under our 
eyos ; it was impossible not to exclaim, 

Teque 
Fluctibus et fremita assorgens, Benaoe, maiino. 

Gear, ii. 1^. 
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After breakfast (March 14^ Sunday) I walked 
up the road to Brescia^ and from a high hill 
viewed the lake^ its coasts, peninsulas and pro- 
montories. The peninsula of Sirmone forms 
the most striking object, as running between 
Peschiera and Desenmno; it divides the first 
and widest part of the lake into two nearly equal 
spaces, and on account of the lowness and the 
narrowness of the passage to it, appears like 
a beautiful and well wooded island. The next 
striking feature of the lake is the bold promon- 
tory of Minerbo, or rather of San Pietro, and 
the Isola dd Venti. Behind /this promontory 
and island, lies the river of Saloy supposed to be 
one of the most picturesque pans of the lake. 
Nearly opposite to San.Pietro, stands the town 
of Garda (founded in the middle ages) which 
now gives its name to the lake, while anciently, 
the lake gave its name to the surrounding terri- 
tory called Ager Benacensis'^', whose inhabitants 



* Mapy geographers suppose^ and pretend to ground 
their suppositions upon ancient monuments^ that the name 
of Benacus belonged not to a town^ but to the lake itself 
onlj, and that the surrounding country was called Ager 
Benacentis, and the inhabitants, Benacenses. The lake is 
now known among the people of the country, as* much by 
the appellation of Logo de BetMco, as that of Logo di 
Garda. 
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usembled for paUic pnrpoBes at Tascnlaaum. 
This town still exists, under its andent appel^ 
lation, near Solo. The remaining part of die 
lake is concealed anuNig the mountains^ mad 
placed beyond die obserralion oi one who stands 
in the neighborhood of Desmsano. The waters 
of the lake are of the finest sear^;reen; its 
d^th is nneqnal ; in the narrow parts, iroin ten 
to fcMty, in the wider, from one hundred to tibree 
hundred feet. The Benacus is hi by sertral 
Alpine streams, and particnlaily by the Sarca^ 
a river that still bears its Rmnan name: its only 
outlet is the ASndo. Hence this. stream is sup* 
plied with a perpetual flow of watam, and never 
rises or falls more than a few inches, while other 
rivers are oftentimes almost dried up in warm 
seasons, and swelled in wet months into an in-^ 
ondation. 

On the fifteenth we left Descnsano, and pass* 
ing through Rigoltela, alighted at the turn to- 
wards the peninsula, and visited Sirmione once 
more. We ranged, as before, over the whole 
promontory, and examined its coasts, its produc- 
tions, and its ruins more minutely. The eastern 
and western sides are forpied principally of steep 
craggy rocks, that sometimes rise into a .wall» 
and at other times descend in r^ular grada- 
tions to the water. The northern extremity is 
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a gnussy declivity. A vast mass of scdid rock 
seems to form the basis of the promontory. It 
borders it on all sides, and shelving by degrees, 
extends to a considerable Stance visible thoogh 
mider water, and losing itself almost impeieep^ 
tibly in the deep. Hie views on all sides, eir 
pqidng the sooth, are snch an intermixtore of 
level and momitatnons, (^ coltivated and barren 
ponwtry, as cannot fiiil to interest even by its con* 
tnurt; while fnm the northern point yon disrov^ 
the ntmwt borders of the lake, though their dis- 
tanoe, whidi is abont forty-five miles, and the 
dark shade of the snperincombent monntain«» 
invdve them in dimness and obscnrity. 

The produce of ihe hill consists principally of 
oiive trees, plants evergreen indeed but neither 
lofty nor Inxnriant in foliage, and consequently 
not w^ calculated to answer the purposes of 
ornament, shade, or shdter* Iliey are, however, 
productive, and the inhabitants are po sensible 
of their value, that they contrive to plant them 
on the sides, and even in the clefts oi the rocks, 
and sometimes raise waUs to prop them when in 
a situation too perpendicular, ot of a form too 
spreading and eictwsive for the trunk. This 
instance of exertion, and indeed many others, 
wbiob I miky introduce occasionally hereaftw, 
together with the highly cultivated appearance 
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of the country^ hare effectnally removed some 
of our prejudices^ and eonymced m, notwith- 
standing the partial and hasty representations 
of certain traveUers^ that the Italians are a very 
laborioQs people^ and that if they do not enjoy 
all the advantages attached by Providence to 
industry^ the &ult is to be attributed^ not to them^ 
but to their landlords and govamors. Bnt tbongh 
olives be the principal produce of the peninsula, 
yet vines and com are by no means excluded: 
on iixe contrary^ vineyards occupy a considet* 
able part of the first hill, particularly towards 
the west, where, bordering on the town add 
lake, a beautiful vineyard rises, enclosed with 
large laurels; and com fills the spaces between 
the olive rows, and covers the peninsula with 
verdure from shore to shore* A large garden 
occupies the^ first hill immediately over the town^ 
and contains, among other plants, some beautiful 
cypresses, favorite trees in all Italian gardens both 
ancient and modem. 

Having wandered up and down these poetical 
retreats, and read Catullus on the rains of his 
residence; having observed again and again all 
the beautiful points of view Aat rose around us, 
we were reminded by the setting sun of the 
necessity of retiring; and withdrew, reluctantly 
indeed, but with the satisfiustion of having seen 
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the Benacns under all its forms of calmness^ 
of agitation^ and of returning tranquillity. We 
walked along its banks by the li^t of the moon, 
to Peschiera^ six miles, and thence cme more to 
ParadmnOy a country seat, belonging to SSg. 
Alberto Albertiniy onr banker at Verona. Hie 
house is in a lovely country, yet so situated as 
to enjoy none of its advantages; for though it 
stands on the banks of the Mindo, and within 
a mile of the lake, it commands a view of 
neither. Its furniture is very indifferent^ and 
the walks around, the principal of which opposite- 
the house, consists of a double row of cypresses, 
seem to promise neither shade nor shelter. To 
account for this deficiency, it would perhaps be 
sufficient to observe, that the Italians in general, 
have very little taste in furnishing a house, or in 
laying out grounds to advantage ; but in justice 
to the proprietor of ParaiUsino, I niust add, 
that the French had plundered the house, and 
cut down the greatest part of the wood that 
surrounded it, so that its nakedness must in some 
degree be ascribed to the general cause of all the 
miseries of Italy, to the destroying spirit of the 
French army. 

Before we take a last leave of the Benacus 
and of its borders^ of Verona and of its vicinity, 
I must inform the reader that the lake, with all 

VOL. T. p 
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its atareasM and announding hilk^ and indeed the 
whole circnn^acetit cotmtrj^ has been rendered 
tndy classiGal by hnring been made liie sceiaor 
or the adject of many bettuiiTul compositiAiir 
in the second Augaatan age of Italy. Fra- 
cattarius^ Naug^'iuA, Castilia, have invtoked due 
NympfuB Bemu:ides; and Bembe has given ibe 
a|ipeDadon of Benacos to one of hia moat ooi^ 
rcot and most {^easing Latin poems. The fioaran^ 
tains and hiils on its borders have been conveitad 
into the Arcadia^ of Italy^ and peopled with a 
race of ahqpherda, who almost rival in aong the 
Grecian swains once soU oantare periu^ and who 
far aurpass them in innocenoe and in piety* Birt 
of ali IJae atrdns in wfaioh these scenes art cole* 
bmted^ the moat affecting are those addressed by 
Fracastcrms to his depastedr fnend liammms^ wbo 
was bimadf Mte of the most tuiefal nativea of this 
happy region. 

■ 

Tettris^nittil aate4laii« cracWitaien^JiilaNe 

Atttoai ! ^iftalia pKaao sub flora esdaafeAi 

Vidimus extremil positum Benacide rlpll 

Quam media inter saxa sonans Sarca abluit und&. 

Te rip» flcvcre Athesis, te voce vocare 

Audits per noctem umbrs manesque Csftulli^ 

£t patrios mulcere nora dolcedine lucos* Sffph* Uh. i. 

Next moming we ient our l amiagas towarda 
Manttca, and detemdned td prdceed on foot,. 
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in ofder to explcve the secret beauties of the 
Mincins^ and to trace its pastoral banks^ hitherto 
untrodden by the foot of any British traveller. 
We took one of Sig. Albertinfs men^ an honest 
k>oking peasant, for oar gnide^ and descending 
the little hili on which Paradisim stands^ ad- 
THHced towards the banks of the river. These 
banks consist of fine little brok^i hillfl covered 
with vineyards ahd mulberry trees, interspersed 
wMi com fieMs and downs, witb a rill occasion* 
ally tumbling through a chasm. On the left, on 
the highest part of the bank, ^stands the village 
of Saiianche, and on leaving this village you 
have a feae view over the river, between two 
swells, of tfa6 fortress of Ponte. at about two 
miles dislance5 badced by ^^ Alps. Before 
you, rises- on a hM, ^ old castle of MosembanOy 
w4th> kn two towers and long battlemented ram- 
parts. Beyond it' a fine swell crowned with a 
few solitary cypress^, attiraoU the attention, 
merely by 4ts ajiparent loneliness. Mosembano 
stands high on the right bank, and as you ap- 
proach, increases to your view, presenting a- 
handsome <5hurd)^ and a fine old castle. Op- 
poiile JMhmrAimo cm the left, a fertile fAain 
extends f<ir the space of a mile, to a range cS* 
wdl wooded llffls, adorned with a tower on the 
middle eminence called Monte VdtOy and t^r- 

p 2 
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minatmg in the very picturesque hill and caatle 
of Vakggio. 

A litde beyond Mosenibano, the scenery im- 
proves considerably ; broken hills, increasing' in 
magnitude, approach the river : trees/ more fre- 
quent and more majestic; adorn their sides; the 
Mincio, spreading as it winds alopg, assnmes the 
appearance of a magnificent river, while the castle 
of V(Ueggio on the hill, and the fortified bridge of 
Borghetto in the valley, form a very singular and 
striking termination. The side of a high hill, on 
the left, is crowned with the house and garden of 
the Marquis Mqffei, a name well known in liter* 
ature. Borghetto is situated in a very beautiful, 
valley: a high road runs across and is flanked 
with a wall on each side, strengthened with 
towers, and defended by three castles, one at each 
end, and one in the middle, forming a bridge .over 
the river. On the top of a steep hill, rising im- 
mediately from the bridge or fortified road, stands 
the romantic castle of Vakggio. In its centre 
rises a lofbjr tower, which the Austrians were 
employed in repairing and raismg, tiU the moment 
of their final retreat. The whole is now neglected 
and will undoubtedly, if the present system re- 
mains in force much longer, become a heap of 
ruins. 
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A little beyond the castle of Vakggio from its 
highest rampart, we enjoyed one of the most de- 
lidons views imaginable. To the south extended 
a plain almost interminable watered by the 
MmciOf covered with corn-fields^ divided by mul- 
berry trees and vines^ intersected by various roads, 
and dotted with villas, villages, and towns. 
Among the latter, Mantua, at the distance of 
about fifteen miles, made the most conspicuous 
figure.. To the east, rose the hills of VicenzUf 
and the more distant mountains of Arqua, 
amongst which the peaked forms of Monte Sdice^ 
and Monte Faro, were, though so remote> very 
remarkable. Westward, and immediately under 
the • eye, lay the delightfiil valley of Borghetto, 
with its little town, its castle, its fortified bridge, 
and all its towers and battlements. An amphi* 
theatre of hiUs partly encloses the valley with a 
rampart of woods and villages^ and through its 
middle roUs the sea-green Mincio, tumbling in 
foam over two or three slight rocky layers. To 
the north, the churches and castles of Mosembano 

m 

and Ponte, crown their respective hills^ while the 
Alps^ forming a vast semicircular sweep firom 
east to west, close the prospect with a broken 
line of blue rocks, snowy masses^ and cloud-capt 
pinnacles. 

We here caught, for the first time, an indistinct 
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view of the very diatant Apetmines^ raQning fifx^m 
west to south, £uid observed with surprise, that 
they were still, like the neighboring Alps^ 
oovered widi snow. We descended from the 
rampart, and following the hiU to its southern 
extremity, saw die JUindo rushing from the 
defile between two eminences (one of which on 
the right is called the Vblta Mantuana) and theu 
sweqiing along a wood, till it loses itself in the 
distant level. As the day advanced, and the 
river did not promise any picturesque scenaT^ 
during its progress over the flat country, we 
mounted our carriages in the town of Barghetto, 
and drove ovet a most fertile, well wooded, hi^ly 
cultivated, and well peopled plain. About six 
o*dock cm the 17th of Mareh^ we entered 
Mantua, 

Mantoa musarum domas, atqne ad sidera cantu 
Evecta aonio, et Smyrnaeis emula plectrife. SiL viH. 

The day after our arrival we crossed the lowc^ 
li^, and visited the village of Pietok^ anciently 
supposed by some to be Andes, where Virgil ia 
said to have been bom. It is about three milei 
distant from Mantna, on the banks ^^ tatfdu 
ingms ubi ^ewibus errat MtnoM^ and consiafei 
of several neat cottages, good farm houses, and 
a handsome church. About half a mile south- 
ward €m the road, and Hear diie liver, atands a 
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Ullage hrm^ witib two esrtensiye gardens, and 
fiflSces well walled in, formerly belonging to thi^ 
Imperial goTamment, which granted it to a 
Mantoan citizen, Coxxox Gibertiy to defray the 
interest of the i^cmey which he had advanced for 
public pnrpoaea. lliis farm is called Virgiliana, 
and is said to have belonged to the poet him- 
•elf. The conntry itroond it and Pietoky is ex- 
Iramely flat, bnt fertile, well wooded, and highly 
ouhivaled* 

On the 19th (Friday) we took a boat and de^- 
•tended the Mincio, to the place wheiie it falls 
into the Fo, about twelve miles below Mantoa. 
The conntry through which it flows is so low, 
that the river is generally embanked like a canal, 
and cannot be supposed to exhibit any pictoresqne 
views ; especially as the fields around were still, 
in consequence of the late inundation, in many 
lilacefl covered with wat». However, many 
trees, great fertility, and high cultivation, give 
it all the beauty it is capable of receiving ; while 
several neat cottages adorn the banks, and as the 
weather was extvemely fine, appeared, when we 
passed, to much advantage. 

At the beaatiful village of Gaoemolo, the 
Mmcio makes a sudden bend, and shortly after 
loses itself in the Po. The breadth of this latter 
river, and the vast mass of waters which it rolls 
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along^ give it a very magnificent appearance, 
and entitle it to the pompous appellation of 
Fhtdorum Rea^; if, as Addison jnstly observes, 
,' its pre-eminence be confined to the rivers of Italy. 
Though inferior to the Rhine or Danube in the 
extent of country it waters, it certainly surpasses 
the former, and equals the latter, at least at Vienna, 
in its immense surface. Its waters very different 
from the sea-green colour of the Mmcio^ were thick 
and yellow with mud ; its banks are low, and tbe 
country aroimd flat; hence its frequent and ex- 
tensive inundations. Its borders are lined with 
trees a^d villages, and pleasing, though by no 
means picturesque. As the Po is a truly clasnc 
river, we walked for some time on its basks with 
great satisfaction, and recalled to mind various 
passages in Virgil, Ovid, Vida, &c. in which its 
name occurs. We then returned to ChoemolOy 
and as we passed through, visited and admired 
its beautiful church, which, unfortunately, owing 
to the poverty of the inhabitants, occasioned by 
the French invasion, has never been fitted up and 
furnished for divine service. We were then drawn 
up the river by our boatmen, and arrived at 
Mantua about five.* 



* I thought it necessary to enter into Tery minute details 
in describing the banks of the Mincio, as they are Tery little 
1(nown^ notwithstanding the poetical fame of the rimer. 
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The reader will naturally suppose^ that while 
we ranged along the banks of the MinciOy or 
glided down its stream, we frequently recurred to 
Virgil/and enjoyed his descriptions on the borders 
of his iavorite river, and amid the scenery of his 
•native fields. We perused his Eclogues and 
Georgics during our tour, and after having ex- 
amined and appUed them to the face of the coun* 
try, as it now appears, have been led to the fol- 
lowing conclusions. 

Virgil composed his Eclogues, in order to en- 
rich his language with a species of poetry till then 
unknown in Latin, and that he might succeed the 
better, he took Theocritus the Prince of Pastoral 
Poets, for his model. With ^little regard to ori- 
ginality, he pretended to no more than the honor 
of being the first Roman who imitated the Sicilian 
bard. 

Prima Sfraeotio dignata est ludere versu 

Nostra^ nee erubnit sylvas habitare^ Thalia. EtL ▼!. 

and made no difficulty of borrowing the senti- 
ments, images, and even descriptions of his 
master. We are not therefore, generally speak- 
ing, to look into Virgil's Pastorals for delineations 
of Mantuan scenery, nor expect to fiend in them 
miuiy unmixt and peculiar allusions to the M incius 
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aad its borderi. His object was to copy the ori- 
ginaly not to give a new pictore of his own co«ipo« 
sition. I have said general^, because in two pas^ 
totals^ the 6r8t and the ninth> the poet treats 
professedly of that liver^ of Mantoa, and of t]ie 
neighboring country ; and in the sevetatbt tboogb 
the names are Greeks the two cmitanding sbep^ 
herds Arcadians, and the scene, we mwt siqp)^Qse» 
Grecian abo^ yet^ by an inaccmracy^ not nnowa) 
in pastoral compositions, he intcoduces the Miuh- 
cins, with its characteristic reeds, and its verdant 
banks. 

Hie virides tenera pnbtexit arundine ripas, 
Mindns. 

In the two former the poet certainly means to de- 
scribe some of the features of his own little pos- 
session, and by these featm^es it is evident, that it 
lay at the foot, or in the immediate neighbor- 
hood of the hills, not far from Valeggio^ near 
which town they begin to subside, and gradually 
lose themselves in the immense plain of Mantua. 

Qua 86 subducere coUes^ 
Incipiunt^ molUque jugum demittere clivo. Eel ix. 7 — 1<^> 

On no odner part of the banks of the Miabhis, 
ase to he diaoovend either the ^^ haie rocks,** that 
disfigured <be farm of Tityms, or the ^^ towering 
ccag"* thaxt shaded the pruner, as -he snng, or the 
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'^ vine-clad grotto^" where the shepherd reclined^ 
or the *^ bushy cliff," whence ^^thc browsing 
goats seemed as if suspended," or « the lofty 
mountains,"' which, in the evening, cast their .^^ pro* 
tracted shadows'* over the plain. The '^ spreading 
beedi,'* indeed, and '^ aerial elm,** still delight in 
the sail, and adorn the banks of the Mincius, in 
all its windings. From these observations we may 
venture to infer^ in opposition to great authority, 
the impropriety of fixing Vila's &rm at Piefok/^ 
or Virgiliana, in the immediate vicinity of Mantua, 
while the poet represents it as at the distance of at 
least some miles, or a walk, deemed long even for 
active young shepherds : 

Cantantes, licet UBque^ minut via ladet, eamus. - ix. 

Of the tomb of Bianor we at present know 
nothing; but as sepulchral monuments unless 
formed of valuable materials, or standing in the 
immediate neighborhood of cities, have generally 
been respected, or at least neglected, I have no 
doubt but that some vestiges of it might be dis- 



^ E qnelT ombra gentil per cui si noma 
Piilola pitt che tiUa Mantovana. PwrgtOorio, XVIII. 

From ihese verses we may infer that it was not only the 
opinion of Dante^ but the tradition of his times> that Pietole 
occupied the site of Andes. 
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coyered by a diligent investigator^ on or near 
some of the roads leading from the hilk to 
Mantua. 

The observation which I have jnst made, that 
VirgiFs Pastorals onght, in general, to be consi* 
dered, not as pictures of real scenery, or as con- 
veying his own feelings and sentiments, but as 
mere lums poetici composed in imitation of Theo- 
critus, leads me to another, which, though uncon- 
nected with the Mincio, will, I hope, recommend 
itself by its object, which is to rescue the memory 
of the first and purest of poets, from a very odious 
and iU-founded suspicion. Every critical reader 
knows, that the subject of the second Pastoral, 
though it has exposed Virgil to the charge alluded 
to, is taken fix)m Theocritus, and that many ima- 
ges, sentiments, and even expressions are copied 
literally, aiid almost verbatim from the Sicilian 
poet. This circumstance alone, is sufficient to 
clear the writer, frt>m the suspicion of any personal 
application; especially when we recollect the 
contempt, with which he elsewhere speaks, of a 
character to whom he attributes such a pro- 
pensity, and whom he seems to have introduced 
for the express purpose of branding him with 
infamy.'ii' The truth is, that he who judges of 

* Tu qooque^ L. x. SS5. 
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the morality of the Latin poets^ from a few de- 
tached passages in their works^ must form a very 
mifiur estimate of their character ; and impute to 
tbem criminal habits^ from which they were most 
probably exempt. Pliny the younger^ to excuse 
himself for having composed some sportive verses^ 
pleads the example of Cicero,* and cites a passage 
from Catallnst importing, that however blameless 
the manners of the poet should be, his verses may 
be playful, and even lascivious. Ovid adopts the 
same idea, and holds it forth as a justification of 
his own wanton compositions. :|: 

The modem Italians have imitated the ancients 
in this respect, and some of the most classical 
writers of the sixteenth century, though eminent 
for the unblemished innocence of their lives, have, 
in moments of poetical playfrdness, employed ex- 
pressions^ which if literally understood, may be 
censured as licentious. I admit that the reason- 



* Plin. Lib. v. Ep. 3. 

t Scimus alioqai hiQus opusculi iUam esse verissiaiam 
legem quam Catullus expreasit. 

Nam costum esse decet pium poStam 

IpsucDy versiculos nihil necesse est : 

Qui tunc denique habent salem h leporem^ 

Si sunt moUiculi & parum pudici. PUm. Lib. iv. Ep. 14. 

X Crede mihi mores distant a carmine nostri, 
Vita verecunda est^ Musa jocosa fuit. 
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ing of Pliny is by no means satiBfcictory^ aad 
that the rule laid down by Catullus is both ab- 
surd and immoral, and I most readily pass oon* 
damnation on "eyery loose and indec^n expres* 
aion^ in whatsoever composition it may be fouid. 
But as the ancients seem to have adopted this 
mle, and acted upon it^ I contend that it authorises- 
us to acqnit Virgil of the odious chai^ brought 
against him by some systematical gransmamBS, 
and ignorant commentators, espedftUy' as it is' 
supported by mere traditional tales aad co^ectnral 
anecdotes.* 

Above and below Mantua, thie Mitmo spreads 
into two lakes, called the Logo di Sapray and 
the iMgo di Infra; the space between the 
breadth of which entitles it td a similsr appei* 
lation, is called the Logo Mezxo. Virgil aL 
lades to dus vast expaiMe, wben In the tfaaid 
Georgic, be pnmusas \m ereet a tem]^ lo An* 
gustus. 

£i Tiridi in campo templum de marmore ponam 
Propter aquam^ tardis iogeiis ubi flexibas ermt 
Mincios 3 Qe^r, xni. 

« 

The banks of the Mincio, above Mantua, are 



« See Tope's LeHer to Swift on Gay's destii ^ letter Ixv. 
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rather higher than below the town^ add a little 
more pictiiresqae^ paitkmlarly on the right side of 
the mOr, near the Cremona road; several laige 
fanna rise on its borders, and its reeds wave over 
than as usnaJ, in forests. 

Mantna is a large dty, with spacious streets^ 
and some fine edifices. Its cathedral, built 
nearly upon ihe same plan as Santa Maria 
Maggiore in Bxmie, is a very regular and beao* 
ti^ edifice. The nave consists oi two rows of 
Corinthian pillars^ supportiog, not arches, but an 
arohitmv^ and cornice, with a mnge of windows 
above, and niches in the ijBd:ervals between them. 
Anoither row of pillars of die same order, cm both 
sides, forms a double aisle. The choir consists of 
a semicircnlar recess behind the altar. Between 
the choir and the nave rises a very noble dome, 
decorated with pilastera aaad fine paintings. The 
tnmaept on the left, terminates in the chapel of 
the Holy Sacrament, an hexagon, with a recess 
for the altar, surmounted with a dome, adorned 
with paantii^ and arabesqnes in the best style, 
xpresenting, on the whole, an exquisite specimen 
of Mantnan taste. 

The day after our arrival happened to be the 
festival of St* Anseimo, patron of Mantua. At 
evebbg service, about six o'clock, the cathedral 
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was illfiminated in the finest manner ima^mable. 
Double rowa of lustres lighted up the nave ; the 
aisles and arcades had as many dust^is of 
torches, as there were arches and piUais ; while 
a thousand chandeliers suspended from the dome, 
shed a blaze of light on the choir and the altar. 
The music might have been deemed heavenly, 
had it not been rather too theatricals and, like 
all Italian churdi music, performed with violins ; 
however, the oi^an sometimes interposed with all 
its solemnity, and some bursts in chorus were 
truly celestial. The , venerable old bishop pre* 
sided in full pontific majesty; the crowded con- 
gregation were silent, orderly, and pious, and the 
scene, though perhaps too glaring and stage-like 
for English taste, was splendid, and even awfiol* 
The statue of the Saint was as lasge as life, and * 
formeiiy of massive silver, but the French con- 
ceiving that one of wood was sufficioit fo^ all the 
purposes of exhibition, converted the silvarto 
other uses. 

The next, and I believe, the only remaining 
church worth particular attention, is that of. 
St. Andrew. It is a Latin cross^ without aisles, 
with a dome in the section. It contains some 
fine pictures, and is painted all over in a very 
beautiful manner. Several other churches, and 
many public buildings, such as the Corte^ with 
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ito. Jialli; Ute B^^am iUh GtuttiMa^,-^ that of 
Gmwi^; dnt m ifae 8i]iiilrb9y ^toUied rtfae Po^^ 
db $if; ^ aeoMirt of its Ibnki, 'wilb itt a]Murt- 
irifDtfe; togeAer with several pritate manskmsy 
laaKit aUtemtiQii. In fact, £r^dfo Romam^, an 
aid^HHtr and painter of die first emhienoey and 
a dlisciple of Ri^ihael^ devoted his time and so** 
jperifn talents to the emhellishnieBt of Mantna, 
and.. adorned it mAk many a magnificent pile> 
and many a noble painting. The house of this 
odebiated artist is shown to strangers^ and as it 
was efected by himsdf^ it oertainly deserves to 
be visited. The taste of GmHo in architectare^- 
seems to have been manly and bold ; he was fond 
of strength and migasty ; but sometimes inclined* 
to cneomber his edifices with too much mass, 
and with too many ornaments* 

Mantoa can boast an antiquity siqierior even 
to that of Rdm^ and is represented by her na^ 
tive poe^ not wiAont some historical troth, as 
ensling so eaily as the time of Eneas. 



Ille etiam patriis agmen ciet Ocnu9 ab oris 
Fatidics Mant<i9 et Tasci filius amnu : 
Qai muros, matrisque dedit tibi, Mantua, nom«n, 
Mantua dires avis. JEneid, x. 198. 

Mantua shamd ^ prasperity of Rome, under- 
weat her disasters, felt all the vidssitodes of the 

VOL. 1. Q 
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ttiddtiB ag^y ttd ^eiMfged^MDce, Kke tiie4»dirtr 
grart Itafiin ticfes, into Uhsrty Ml odepeiiil- 
«Doe. At length, 4t becBtme ml^feA to om of i(i 
^nm {powevfol ftmflfes^ aAA ad tofowMg ei Afe 
GonzagM m Didreft Md SMereigiui. TVs ittfft 
of gavcmmodt tMudnM for mnr tiro btmdMd 
yeftrs, whm th^ last Didt^^ teku^ fq|^ lutni 
s^amst tti6 ADBinttft niuiraFt) was oiy^mi rranii 
faift €stata,i0iAdted'ftn testte at Aui^ ti iiyOB. 

Mkntoa, white fiiee^ and eten under tiie do- 
minion of her own dnkes, enjoyed no Binall afaare 
of riehes aond of proapmty. Her walk weire 
supposed to odnttdn altoctt fifty Aonsand inhaMt- 
antfl. She was often ^igaged in wars w^ the 
neighbormg stMes, and had her fidl prc^ioiticta 
of victory and of honm*. The arts and scienoes 
floorished in her territories, and numberless pa* 
laces adorned her straets, her squares, and her 
subniiis. But dris golden age doaed at the 
Austrian invasion. The dty was phmderad, se- 
veral of its antiquities carried off or de&oed, 
and its independence finally sacrificed to Aus- 
trian ambition. In the late war, it had the mis- 
fortune of undergoing twice the horrors of a 
si^e, and is now annexed to the Italian rqpub- 
lic, to share its nominal independence and real 
slavery. It must in justice be owned> that the 
aits and soienees had not been neglected by ^ 
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Amtrnn gofifmnoiit Aa Impeykl < M wdcf 
wu cMcted) a iioUe pekoe dented ta its SMelt 
ing^ ttEid a 'fine atsonblage af aiiliqaities obA^ 
beted -in ht gatleriee* The incriptba 09er its 
cntiBttoe is ae foUone: 

mVBEPSIHS. HP0PE9. Srr. MIRARB. 

QUiE. ORAECORUM. £T. ROMANpRUM. 

Aim^Ui. AXVL MOmMSOTA.* 

cni rawciFsi tum. mvfrjif. tiiifiu. 

SinQMMDA. TIBL JSXHIB^T. 
VIR0IL1I. FATRU* 

Tlie noft fnttuMtfaig ebfeet m 4fab edyhctien^ 
tVM ibe wdl4diowtt kwt of ¥irgil» 'wfaMll) •« 
may he eesily rappmiidj the MastnaM ahray • 
peiated oat to t two g e w^ wifli faddwr cenpla* 
eeMy. It 9eenub tfiat at die end qf the four- 
teendi ceatary;^ a statue <tf Viigil stood oa aa 
defied fedeiital^ in the F^na ddk £rfc, ipviieii 
€m^ JMatMa, one 4>f l3ie faaMd diieftaias of 
the times^ ignorant of every ait hat tiiiat of aiar, 
and knowing, probably nothing of Virgil bat 
his name, in one of his trinmphal processions, 
ordered it to he dnrown down, and cast into the 
kke. The reason for this act of sacrilegions 
violence, is characteristic both of the hero and 
of the times. *^ The honor of a statue bdoi^/' 
asid Jhe, ^' to jSamts m4y, mi «mght apt to hp 
jpraAned by beii^ coaamnpoated to ncribUen 
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and boffixKU*'* Hie bast in -qaestum is vag- 
poted to be tbe head of this very statae> and, ar 
such, it was crowned with ivy by the Dnke' 
Vespasian, and erected in .the principal hall c^ 
his palace, about the year 1580. The ivy, which 
was real, and only covered with a fine varnish to 
preserve it the longer, on being touched, many 
years after, fell into dust; but the bust survived 
the plunder ofthe ducal palace on the entrance 
of the Austrians, and was placed in the academi- 
cal gallery, where it remained till the year 1 797* 
The French no sooner became masters of Man- 
tua, than they began to pillage its gallery, and 
to ,^lfer jti^ most valnaUfi artides^ Among 
them waa the bust of Virgil, which they carried 
Qff^ notwithstanding the introaties of the M an- 
tuans, whik with cruel mockery, they celebrated 
civic fedata in honor of the poet, and erected 
piarier busts in the plaoe of hil marble statues. 
Such is the taste of this nation, such the honors 
itpayatofheandwtsl* , 



* We were present at one of these eKhibitions* la tlie 
middle of the great square was erec^d an .ill*proportioiied 
pillar, about ten feet high* Qn it wad placed a plaster bust 
of Virgil.. Four lesser pillars supporting four other plaster 
busts, joined by garlands, formed a sort of square enclo* 
•sure. Vitgirs bust was crowned widi laurelj and from it 
Jiang girlandSi estendiag to ths 'Other fonr. These garlands 
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The circnmstances which I have jiist rdatedl 
prove, at leasts that the Maatnans have never 
heen indiffisrent to the memory of their cele^ 
hrated comitryman^ as some travellers have pre^ 
lended; and that they have not been wasitn% 
in the arecdon of becoming monnments-to his 
honor, as often^ and in as magnificent a manner^ 
as the vicissitudes of the times wonid allow. 
Sven dnring all the rage and tempest of the 
late war, while contending armies hovered ronnd 
their walls^ and the roar of artillery resomuM 
in' their ears^ they had- planned a public garden 
tt Pietole^ and laid ont a considerable piece of 
ground in walks and groves, in the centre of 
which a temple was to rise, and a statue to be 
erected, in honour of the immortal poet. Thus 
they would have accomplished the grand design 
so finely unfolded in the third Georgic, adorned 
the classic Mincio wiA a fiibric becoming its 
fiune, and bestowed, with more propriety, on the 
acknowledged virtues of their countryman, the 
honors which he intended, with a flattery par* 
donable because the result of gratitude, fior the 



^iWB«*«>^ 



or festopns> instead of hanging loose^ and waring gncefnllj 
in the air, were drawn tight, and were consequently, as mo- 
tionless as ropes* Anmnd this ridicoloas pageant^^ the French 
troops drew np, and ^paraded. The inhabitants seemed pur* 
posdy to keep aloof. 
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¥cry e^wfoal nleift of ABgnstDs* But the 
seMid liege of Msfltaa put tm tied to diis |imr 
jett; the gatar wcve Hmowm downy ike enh 
dwnres torn letpi the pbntattoiie ih it w i ye d » sad 
liie whole fcelie of mid beanty aad pMtkal 
illlilbn %VM BtBinei with bfeod, end dbaadMiei 
to dif ntaljyu> 

Oft d» «ir«n*fMfaiid of iCaidi, w« t^ 
of Maatna^ esdvemely wdl pleaotd wjA thfe 
fmnL i^ptattMe of the town» and coiiiyiittidd, 
diM k ii fiur moie iomkhfa^ at preseat, thatt 
k aeons to ha^e been in anciont dhya. In etteaat 
k u oonsidtraUe, not inBignificaat in poptdatiaa^ 
mtkd in magnifioonce eqnal to most dties; cb- 
ctanstance^ whidi pUu^e k far above lixe qndiet 
of /^nte^ appUed te it by MartiaL 

Twotifin ma|;iMi suo debet Veronft Catnllo 
Quftotam parfm euo ICantua Virgilio.*' 



*~The following lines, addressed to Mantua, in the day 
of its glory, are not inapplieaUe to it, even in its present 
humiliation and distress : 

WbL Mantua, civftatuai ooellew 
Quate Man Falladi cerUt ns^e & asqia 
ClanGBft reddere gentibvs, piobls^e 
Omare ingeniis Tirorum, & anak^l 
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Tbe road to Creiiiona» for smne miles^ borders 
on the Miiicio> and nins dose to its reedy banks^ 
as long as it forms the Logo de Scpra, that is^ 
till it turns northward^ as it comes down from the 
hiUs of Borghetto. As the road is formed on 
the ancient Via Posthtuniay it is strait and even^ 
runs through several large villages^ or rather 

Ultki tomvMy ami traverses % tnpt of coootry 
intcrsectad hj^ vuioos streams wd Iwnsiantly 
fertile. 



Te fragam ftcilis^ potemque rerum 
Telliii, te celebrem fkcit virente 
Qi|i ripiy cahmi^qne fiesuaftM 
LeBi flumine Mindut ausiimt, 
St qui le hciu iniiat^ ndreiuigM 
Dites mercibus ioTehit carinas. 
Quid palatia culta, quid deomm 
Templa, qoid memorem Tias, k urbis 
Bfoki anbibnt ardnis pfopiM]ttai? 
Fn iecara km^ qpieayie wdlis 
Toriiata euS^, freqncmqiae nsrom 
Semper oopia^ & artium bpnaruap, 
Felix If aatiia» oendesque ttXtx, 
Ttotia Maatoa dotnnii beata. 

M. Ant. Fmnin. Cmr. LSb. i. SO. 
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. — Parma-^Beggio — Modenor^its LArapf, md 
cdArated Librarians Murat&rif Tir(dH)scki,Sit, 

Crkmoma derives some d^ree of impovCmce 
from the well-known verse of Viigfl, 

Mantuft T» misers nimium Tichia Cremona. Bclog. ix. 8S. 

And fit>m the accorate observation of Tsdtns* 

Hunc exitum Cremona habuit beMis 

extenm intaeta, civUibus infdix. In fact^ these 
£bw words amtain the whole history of this 
city^ whichj being foimded by one of the Celtic 
tribes that occupied the northern p&tti of Italy^ 
was colonized and fortified by ,|hci, Romans^ 
about the commencejrpent of , the sepond Panic 
war, as a rampart agponot li» approaching at- 
tack of Annibal. The strength of its walls, 
or the courage of its inhabitants, preserved it 
from the frury of this formidable invader, and it 
went on increasing in numbers, size, and opu- 
lence, till by its attachment to the cause of the 
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senate, ana' of liberty, It drew down upon itself 
the vengeance of the < Trinmyirs^ and incatred. 
forfeitore and confiscation.^ ltd fidelity to Vi- 
tellins, or its mistaken puiiclence calcnlating on 
the snpposed snperiority of W interest^ exposed 
it to. the rage of Vespasian's partisans^ who 
besieged, took, plundered, ' an.d rednced it to 
a heap of ashes. Shortly afiter it rose ih»n its 
min9; bat rose to experieoee ihe disasters of 
war and of revohition, and to share the long 
and paihM agonies of the escpiring empire. 
However, it snrvived all- its reverses, and after 
having been the prey of Goths and df Lom^ 
bards, of French and of Germans ; after hlivii^ 
enjoyed a precarions liberty, and then hohh the 
light yoke of the sovereigns of Milan ; it is, for 
the present, annexed to that sickly > abortion 
of French influence mitaamed the ItaUiaii ' Re- 
public. 
• ■ ' • < • •- • • . • ' I , » ■ , • I • ■ 

'■' CrmmdiA a large atid well-bdlh dty^' adorned 
with many noble cSdffibes,' and cidvantageoiisly 
situated ^ on the' northern bank of the 'P6. Its 
cathedral, of Gothic, or rath^ mixed architect 



• / 
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* The ' coaseqiMncM of tb^. coofiscation reached the 
Mautuan territory, and occasioned, as is well known, the 
flight and'tiic fame of Virgil. 
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tmei, WW hegaa in tbe year 1107^ voA oont^uwd 
it 4Jfinqt periodp» ifoX not oomi^etely ^y8he4 
tiQ tbe fowrteenA eentury. Xt k fiu^ widi 
white «nd ml imitile^ and hii^ly onam^otai} 

ibm^ in a singular and iancifUl ^tyK II 
oontaina aeveral beantifiil altturs and W pwnir 
11^8.. One chapel in paitimlar iiitrita attp»r 
tj^n. ^ ia tfaaH which ia mA apart for the pr^- 
Mrvation of tfa(Q rattoi qf l}i« primkiye martyrm 
h$ deeovatioiiB are aifiq^le apid chivtVv ita coktfa 
aeft and pleaai^g. The aabei of the '^ aainM 
dewl** rq^ose in nnu and aaicophagi ^i^oad hi 
nkhcki in tha wall rqiplady dic^iosed on eadi 
tide of the chapel, af^ the manner of the ancient 
{toman aepnkhies. It ia smatl^ bnt its propor- 
tional jGt»m» and fnmitnre are ao iq>propriate 
Md ao wall oomhiniad^ that they prodnoe a very 
hcRoiifid and perfect fFhoie. The 9aptja(ery, 
wfaidi> according to ihe ancient manner atill 
preaerved in many of the great towns ci Italy, 
is a separate hofldiiig near the cathedral^ am- 
fains in the centre a font of owions form and 
workmapshiqp, cat ont of one immense block of 
party-^olored marble* The tower is of great 
hei^t and of singnlar ardiitectare. The view 
kam k is extensive^ taking in the town with its 
streets ; the roads that cross the conntry in strait 
lines in varions directions ; the Po winding along 
almost close to the walls, m/i intersecting the 
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immenit piftjn «f tbe Mil«tteAe{ the AJI|p» to 
tbe QOvthjr ttti4 iii9 Apeuwitt to tk^ Bratlkvost^ 
both €i>¥4r^ tvitb 4nMr» and occtaionally half 
vefled with pasiing dkmdg. Such wt& Uie yroa* 
pect we beMd frma the U^ of the nm^K 
llifi {raUk pala«e^ for sp the t(yw»4iaU is. not 
imffwpeAf tailed it Italjri <Kad moat of the 
ahvidieB^ but panicajairly diat ei St. Pktn al 
Po, are wcHthy Ibe attenti(»a of the tva^FeUeri 
ftfakce^ with B&^&ai olgects wfaidi cacvwt taate 
miiat hhua^ they comtain mwy whidi k wiB 
adnuM. 

Cremona haa produced her proportion of 
genhis and of talent, both in ancient and mo* 
dem timmp bat among all her aons^ none hare 
contributed more to her repntation than Marcos 
HieronyiOtti Vida^ die first poet of the second 
Angastan age of Roman titeratore, and some- 
times not undeservedly styled by lus admirers, 
the Christian: ViigiL Every readqr is acquainted 
wtth the portieal tribute which Pope has paid 
to his xsHsmmjy in his Essay on Criticism ; and 
ally who peruse Vida's workaj will acknowledge 
thai the complimmt is not jnisplaced. But 
literwy ej^cellance was neither the sole, nor the 
principal^ merit of Vida: piety and purity of 
morals unsullied even by suspicion, graced his 
early years> and a zp^oifi dischaige of every 
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episcopal duty employed him from the middle t6 
the close of life. He was Iraried in his cathednd 
at Alba, and a cenotaph is said to have been 
erected to his honor in the Duomo at Cremona ; 
thongh we endeavoured in vain to discover it. I 
shall conclude this account with some verses taken 
from a hymn of this poet, which, with the passage 
<tf Tacitus inserted above, will suffice to give thie 
reader some notion both of the history and of 
die tehitdry of Cf^emma. Tk» verses are ad- 
dresscsj to our Blessed Saviour, and- express a 
Christian sentiment in the purest language of 
Heathen poetry. 

l^m veri, OraiaiD obliii meodseia, rates 
Fuhera per g«nt€S refelrent tua, carmine verso 
Atque tnis ohines resonabunt laadibus nrbef. 
I • • PriBsertim laetam. Italia fclicis ad oram, 
: 2 Addoa ubi vagus, et nkuseoio Serias amse 
Pnrior electro tortoque simiUhnw angui ; 
Qua rex fluTioram Eridanus 8e turfaidos infert, 
BfcBiiia turri^ene stringens laale tuta Cremoiue, 
Ut sibi jam tcfbtis vix temperet unda cadaeli. 

. CArtfHs<2ar Ti. 605— 890. 

If the reader wishes to see the history of C;*- 
monoy the beiatDrties of its district, and tlie ^faieye- 
ments and talents of its inhabitants, 8«t off in 
the most splendid colors ' of partial eloquence, he 
may read the pleadings or '^ctiones tres attri- 
buted to this author, and supposed to have been 
pronounced Before competent judges' at Milan, 
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9n a qa^pn of piecedency between Cremona and 

From CremofUiy to the fortress of PizzighitonCy 
are two short stages. We there passed the Ad- 
dna, on a flying bridge. This river is repraiented, 
by Claudian, as remarkable for the cerulean tints 
of its waves, and is miited to the Tesifio, in a very 
l^etty verse* 

Colla Israot puleher Ticiaus ei Addaa .visa 
Coralas. 

Hie country continues populous and fertile, but 
displays more forest wood. CastigUanCy with 
various little t0Wn» and villages, appears rich 
and beautiful. Thence the roads were deep and 
bad, owing to the late inundations. Towards sun- 
set we arrived at the Po, and passing it on a flying 
bridge, entered Placentia, March S3d. 

Flaoentia was buih and colonized by the 
Romans, about two hundred and eighteen years 
before Christ, and, not long after, served as an 
asylum to die Roman army when defeated by 
Annibal, at the Trebia. It was afterwards 
assaulted by that Carthaginian, but in vain; 
and like Cremona, ,waa destined to sufier more 
from the madness * of citizens, than from the fiiry 
of invaders, More fortunate however than the 
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latter, though attacked by a party of VMHans 
it resisted with success^ and in the bloody con- 
test, had only to lament the loss of its amphi- 
Aeatre remarioible, (it seems) for its capa- 
ciousness and architecture. This edifice, 13ce 
diat ofVerona, stood ^withotrt the walls, and was of 
course exposed to &e fury of Ae assailants. It 
seems to have been principally of wood, as it was 
consumed by fire, a circumstance wfaidi, in our 
ideas, must take away much of its pretmd^ splen- 
dor : but, whatever were its material, t ts ex* 
tent was at that time unequalled; and it stood 
tbe pride of jPlacentia, and the envy (^ the neigh- 
boring cities. It was set on fire when Cseina 
assaulted iXie town, either by diance, wfricb is 
more probable, or perhaps, as the nacentians 
suspected, by the malice of some incendiaaies, 
wbo took advantage of (be confusion of the 
contest, and was reduced to ashes. It perished, 
however, at a fortunate period, and with all its 
glory around it; for, had it survived only a few 
years, its fiune would bave been eclipsed by the 
^lendor and by the magnificence of the gigantic 
CoUseunr. 

Placentia, after baving firequently dhaiiged 
masters, was annexed to Pkrma, and remained 
so till the expulsion of the late duke, when, Willi 
the whole of its territory it was occupied by the 
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FVendi. It is a lat^ tnd weil'-biiilt ctty. its 
csatbednd ia l^bii: the tcmvi-hdiilie^ with some 
Mher piitilic biffldtegs in the gvealt squarie^ are 
Owthife. l9«Tttdi «lmpclw6, )iftHSctilflily t^M of 
Stm Ag^NltiftOy ttre df fiifee RMmtt tfrdiiteetiiiie, 
and ftoiae adorned wil!h Jyaintiiigs of gi^eftl cele- 
farity. 1\xt square is oouonented with two brass 
eqtMSstiiaxi Matoes ; tuie of tSie celebrated AteMndar 
Htnk^e, the cNlWr^ of liis broditt RufModo : they 
are nmdh adttfirad^ ^patlitnilarly &e fbrifter^ fmr at- 
titode, MfimatiM^ a^ drapisry. Mairjr of the con- 
vmts, BCHQi^ iif wfai4dbL«ei»rw MppiMsed^ aeau to 
have bete nagnlfieis^ 

The neighborhood of Placentia is^ perhaps, 
more iiitei w uliu g tbaa the town itielf, as it has 
been the theatre of many bloody engagements. 
The firs^ aiid iaoat Teraarkabie, ooeorved shortly 
after the f omdittms of tlR city, about tlaee mUes ^ 
fitMn it, aftd its scene loes on the banks of the 
IWbia. We visiled die i»pot, with lAvj as o«rr 
ginde^ vnd i ndad not add, 4iBt we foond his 
descriptMH uatouu^ly aoewate. It tnnit indeed 
be obs^rv^od, in jnatioe to «^ gveat writere df 
antiNfoity, tkitt then* picturcii 00 TCsemUe the isAk 
jecis which they are intended to refireBent, that a 
tmtfdler md^it imagine lliey had always been 
sketched 'on the i^t ttadf, and in Ibe Tery beat of 
action. 1%e bante, thoi^h low, are yet anficiently 
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elevated, in a military sense, not indtod at the 
▼ery confluence of the two rivers, the Po and the 
TVebia ; but a little higher up the latter, where 
the battle took place, the stream is wide enoti^ 
to form a line of defence, and yet shallow enough 
to be in many places fordabie. ^ Its sides, partica- 
larly on the right as you ascend the stream, 
where Mago lay in ambnsh, are still covered with 
reeds and brush-wood. After these observations, 
merely applying the present scenery to the his- 
torian's description, the reader need hut open 
Livy, and he will become a spectator of the 
action so bloody and disastrous to the Ro- 
mans. 

But the banks of tfaie Trebia have been the 
theatre of more contests than one, nor is the 
last-mentioned, though, without doubt, the most 
illustrious, either the most bloody or the most 
decisive. It is well known that a memordl>le 
battle between the French and the Russians, 
under the command of Marshal StavarraWj was 
fought on the same spot, and was attended with 
more important consequences* It is said to have 
lasted twb days, and to have been supported 
with the utmost obstinacy on both sides. The 
Russians, who advamied with their usual firm- 
ness and impetuosity, were thrice driven back 
in dismay: at length, the Marshal, with the 
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looks and the voice of a Fury, led them on to ar 
fourth attack^ when they rushed into the bed of 
the river^ and with horrible shouts and screams^ 
fell once more upon the enemy. Resistance was 
now overpowered ; the French fled in confusion ; 
the banks were strewed with bodies^ and the fields 
covered with fugitives. The consequence of this 
victory was the immediate deliverance of Italy 
from the insolence and the rapacity of the Frendi 
armies ; a deliverance which^ instead of being a 
mere interval of repose, would perhaps have been 
the' commencement of a long era of tranquillity, 
had the same spirit continued to animate the ar- 
mies, and the same union prevailed in the cabinets 
of the confederates. But this battle, however 
bloody and important, will pass unnoticed, in the 
long register of contests between different tribes of 
invading barbarians; perhaps the very names of 
the generals may sink into obUvion, with the 
leaders of the Goths and of the Vandals, of the 
Huns and of the Lombards : while the ^' Battle of 
IVebia** will live for ever in the pages of Livy, the 
names of Annibal and of Mago, of Scipio and of 
Sempronius, recorded both by the historian and 
by the poet, will continue to delight the youthful 
reader, and a thousand generations will contem- 
plate with emotion, 

• ■ 

Canoas et Trebiam ante oculo8> Thrasimenaque buata. 

Sit Ital. lib. xi. 345. 

VOL. I. R 
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Pram Pkce&lia we proceeded to IWma, on 
tfae Via EmiUa. Tim road was made by Mlocoa 
Emiilkis LepiduA, about one hundred end ejghty- 
aeven yean before tlie Christian era ; it hag bMH 
kept in good repair, and is still excellent We 
crossed orer sewnJ ttvers, and passed thrdngh 
some pretty towns. Hiese rivers 'generally retsm 
tiidr ancient name wiA tittle variation, and de- 
scending from the ApeoBines, fall into the neigh- 
borhi^ Po. The principal are the Ckiaoenna, the 
Onginaj the Stimna^ and the T^ro. kmxm^ 
the towns .Fferensumb, anciendy Florentiala, and 
S. Dorinimy deserve most attention. At or near 
the latter (once Fidentiohi) SyUa defeated the 
Marian general Carbo, and dispelled or utterly 
destroyed his army. About twelve miles to the 
south oi FwrenxualOy once stood the town of Vel- 
leia mined by the sudden fall of part of the ne^^- 
boring mountain, about the aoid of the fourth cen? 
tury. Several eiu^tvations ware made amongst the 
ruins, in 1760, and the four following years,; hot 
the difficulty of penetrating ^ouigh the vast 
masses of rock that cover the town, was so greats 
that the work ym» -susp^ided, and I believe never 
since renewed. This want of spirit, or of perse^ 
verance, is much to be regretted, as few aitexprises 
promise so fairly, or seem so likdy to reward the 
labor. The dreadful catastrophe is supposed to 
have been sudden, and the inhabitants, with their 
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fitnuttm nn^ property wet? bi^fid in one tr^wen- 
4aiis ovwb; it i» thertfora highly prQh^}^^ that 
mCKre ^eiblp> tt^ti^ and bppks^ may \ft^ found here 
tbin in Henmlweom^ whare gradtial rain gave 
^iioe to i^empve the moit precdow aod portable 
«0i)et9* Beside^ the latter town^ with Pompeii^ 
atUl the vwoii^ citiea that studded the Neapolitan 
CMfti were Greek oolonies, and i^pear to have 
paid hut little attention tp Latin literatom; whil^ 
Velleia w» entirely Bomaii^ aod some of its cit|* 
zens must faay« poiwessed toloroble oollectioi^ of 
Latin antkuxs* It wonjid mi, iSw^onp, be wsceea- 
sonaUe toeipact^ if the eiccatations were poshed 
ett with vigor mid with discenunent^ the discovery 
of some, if not of sevend L^in mannscripts. But 
such undertakings require opulence and leisure, 
and ane lot to be expected in the pment impo- 
YttriAed aDd.4ifitract£d sCate of Italy. 

Hie oDontry^ i^ the trayeller advances, im- 
proves in beamy, and, if not in fertility (for that 
seems scarcely possible) at least in the neatness 
^nd in iihe order of ealtivation. The Apennines 
advancing at every step present their bold forma 
to vary the dulness of the plain ; hedges, and neat 
encloswcs mark the dUfemnt &mis ; ekns in long 
rpwB garknded with vines uspmU ^ Selds; and 
villages, c^^^ with a magnicficnt chnrch, enliven 
the road at every mile. 

b8 
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Parma stands on a river of the same name : it 
was fomided by the Etrorians^ taken by the Boii, 
a tribe of Ganls^ and^ at lengthy colonized by the 
Romans. It is said to have suffered much from 
the licentious cruelty of Antony, and Its sufferings^ 
on this occasion, ' are pathetically deplored and 
immortalized by Cicero in his fourteenth Phi- 
lippic, the last tribute which he paid to Rome 
and to liberty. During the disastrous period that 
elapsed between the reigns of Theodosius and of 
Charlemagne, it was taken and retaken by the 
Goths and by the Romans, by the Lombards iaind 
by the Greek Exarchs, till it was given by Charle- 
magne to the Holy See ; and, after a successicm 
of ages and of changes, it was at length bestowed 
by Paul III. on his son Ottavio Famese. On the 
extinction of this family in the middle <^ the last 
centnry, it passed to a Prince of Spain; and, on 
the death of the last Duke, it was taken possession 
of by the French, and is now pining away under 
the influence of their iron domination. 

Parma is large, populous, airy and dean, 
though it cannot boast of any very striking or 
regular building. The cathedral is Saxon, but 
lined in th^ interior with Roman architecture ; its 
dome is much admired for the beautiful painting 
with which it was adorned by Correggio. The 
baptistery is an octagon, in. the same style as the 
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cathedral, cased with marble, and ornamented 
with yarions arches and galleries. The Steccata 
is the most regular church in Parma; it is in the 
form of a Greek cross, and not without beauty. 
The church of the Capuchins is remarkable only 
for being the burial place of the celebrated Alex- 
ander Famese^ who, in consequoice of his own 
directions, lies interred, distinguished from the 
'culgar dead only by the following epitaph : . 

D. o. M. 

ALEXANDER FARNESIUS 

BELGIS DEVICnS 

FRANCISQUE OBSIDIOITE LEVATIS 

UT HUimj HOC LOCO EJUS CADAVER DEPONERETUR 

MANDAVIT. 4 NON: DECEMB: MDXCIL 

The palace is large, but irregular ; the library 
is. well furnished : it contains the Academia de 
BeUe Artiy in which there is a noble hall adorned 
with excellent paintings, and with several ancient 
statues found in the ruins of Valleia. In this 
hall, during the happier aera of Parma, the Prince 
used to preside over the assembled aqidemi* 
cians, and to distribute prizes in the various 
arts. In the same palace is the celebrated theatre 
magnificent in its size, its proportions, its form, 
and its deccMutions. It is modelled on the ancient 
plan, like the Olympic theatre at Fkenza, and 
like it but on a greater scale, adorned with pillars, 
colonnades, and statues. Unfortunatelv. either 
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in coDS^QtoM of th^ maH j fevdlodond df Ime 
years^ 6r tm aowtmt of the diffi<mlty of fillidg^ 
imd the expence of repairing^ ftiniilhitig^ mi 
ligfatmg up floch a vast edife^^ this theatre per*- 
hkpB the nobleM in the worlds has been so loAg 
and BO mnch neglected^ that it i^ill probably soon 
sink into a hei^ of Mm, and rsmain only in the 
plans of altiM^ «&d in the destriptions of trt^ 
vellers. 

But the principal bm&ment of Parma, and its 
pride and glory^ were the numberless master- 
pieces of Correggio^ with which its chnrches, 
palaces^ and public halls were once adorned. 
This celebrated artist^ bom in a village near 
Madenuy and of course not far frotn Parma, has 
spread the enchantments of hh pendi over all 
the great tdWns that bordered on the place of hift 
nativity, mad seems to hiive exerted his wonderful 
powers^ m a partic^ar manner, fbr die decoratimi 
of this city. Parmeggiani ubA LmtfroM^, t^fo 
c^er puinterB of high reputation) were nativei 
of Parma, and cotttirib u ted not a little to the 
emheiidkmeHt of its churdies and ptlaees; so 
that no city in Italy, ilT we eteept Rome, pre* 
sentfld more i alti ufctfo n s to the anist, w furnished 
mote detightful enteitainmwt to the tiuviller of 
tatfte. Bat, alas ! such were ihis deeorationm and 
the glcMl^ of Parma. Vm Frekich, tlriough in 
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tke sovaidgB of thi& vufbrtviate 
in their late wide-wasting progress^ entered ks 
walls^ raised heavy contributions on its inhabi- 
tente, 9bA stripped it (^ its beat «id most valnable 
onuuDintft-rits nniivaHed paintings. Many^ wiih- 
ant diHibt, still Kmain^ bccanse paiaated on Tmtti 
and ceilings^ and therefbve attached to the spot; 
fast Ae masterpieces are gone, asd the indignant 
Annenuans can only show thettavetter the place 
whore they once were. 

The arts and sciencea wcve by no maana neg* 
kcted m Parma. An muversity^ two v^denuea^ 
schools of paintings &c. amiefnnoe the ajqiUcar 
tion^ and a long catalogue of great names might 
be prodnced to proye the snocess^ of the FlEurmen- 
sians in every litnrary pursuit. The Dukes have» 
fiir wavy years past been the active patrons of 
litomtnre, and by their judiaoQa eneooragem^ftt 
sttncted strangers of talents to their territories. 
Among these we may rank the AbkaU Frug^ 
a Genoese^ and the AbH dmdittac^ a Fvencb- 
man; the former a poet of great reputation^ and 
next in &pie to Metoitano; the lattev |meqitor 
to the Prince^ and author of a well known 
^^ Course of Educatkm.*" Thn royal press of 
PlEurma was established in the year 1765 : it is 
emsdocted by BoAmij and has produced several 
beautifol editions^ Greeks Latiui and Italian^ to- 
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gether with various works in the Oriental 
languages. 

The public walk on the ramparts is extremely 
pleasing. The country round is well wooded^ 
and the town and territory of Parma seemed to 
have been in a flourishing state till the entrance 
of the French army. Since that fatal period^ its 
prosperity has been on the decline, its government 
unsettled, its inhabitants impoverished and discoor 
tented. The contributions raised by the Frmdi 
amounted to five miUions of French Les: asmu 
enormous for so small a territory, and equalling 
two years of its regular income. 

Petrarca resided some years at Parma, or in its 
neighborhood, and seems to have been delighted 
with the beauty of the country, with the generous 
spirit of its princes, and with the open manly man* 
ners of its inhabitants. To the honor of their 
descendants, it may be added, that notwithstemd- 
ing the lapse, of ages, the change of government, 
and the galling pressure of recent revolutions, 
these qualities are said to be still perceptible. 

• 

Two stages from Parma the traveller arrives 
at Forum Lepidi Regiimiy now called Reggio, an 
ancient Roman colony, destroyed by Alaric, and 
rebuilt ' by Charlemagne* The cathedral, the 
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church of S. Prospero^ and that of the Angustiu^ 
friars, together with the Town-house, and the 
Porta NuofoUy are considered as deserving some 
attrition. It possesses no antiquities. However^ 
tiie tra,¥eUer will visit it with some respect, as the 
country of Ario$to — ^tfae copious, the fitutaltic 
ArmtoJ 

Two more stages brought us to Modena (Mu- 
tina) latelythe cafntal of a dukedom, now a de- 
pendence on the will of Bonaparte. Though an 
ancient Roman odony, catied by Cicero, ^^firrm^ 
nma et ^lendidisdrna Cohma^ it presents no 
traces of antiquity; it Has been the scene of so 
many bloody contests, has been so often destroyed^ 
and Ims so often risen from its ruins, that not 
only no vestige of its former splendor remains' at 
present, but it is even uncertam whether it occu- 
pies the same site as the ancient city/ But what- 
ever might have been its strength and magnifi- 
cence in ancient times, they have been probably 
far surpassed by its' present (I should rather have 
3aid its late) prosperity. It is a well built town, 
its streets are wide, and several of its public edi- 
fices have a noble appearance. Its cathedral is 
Gothic, an4 like most of its churches, rather in- 
ferior to the expectation naturally excited by the 
general features of the town. The ducal palace 
is of vast size ; and though built in a German, 
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that ii, in a beavy and fandiiil style of aidu- 
taetare, is on the Whole ra^iev m^gn^^^»ip||f Jt 
oentaios semral faandsoBie apartmeats^ and^ Kvhat 
still more menta the attmiticMi qf trayeUem^ a 
gallery of paintiiigB^ a noble libiary, and a vo>- 
merons and coriona oollection oi sketohes^ by the 
first masters^ of prints^ of medals^ and of 
Cameos.* 

The arts and seieaoes, par4;ieidaily the U/tbtVf 
have long floorishad at Modetm, nodcv the foaler- 
ing care of its IHriaoea of dM hooae of Ette^ a 
family so much and so JQstly cdehvatad by Tasso 
and Ariosto, for its gcneroua fioeU^gs and its aohle 
mtmificenoe. ''Tn Magnanimo Alfonso,** say« 
the former to a Prinee of this line, his patroD^ 

Tu Msfoaoiiup AJfonsoi il qusl ritogli 
Al ftiror di fortupa, e guidi in porto 
Me peregrino errsate, e fra gli scogU 
£ fra Toode agitato e quasi asaorlo ; 
Queste mie cart^ in lieta fronte accogli 
Che quasi in voto a te sacrate i* perto. 

(heru».JM.Can^l.4. 

The latter^ in a less poetical^ bwl eqnaUy grate- 
fol style^ expresses his oU%atioBs to the same 
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* Tbiff latter collection has either beep remoTed or 
plundered by the French. 
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jamily^ and enki^ upon hs Iwrokal quaUdes and 
its profpectB of gloiy.* Under mdn eomwemgt- 
meat, it is not wonderfiil thsl genina AovlA 
floiiiiflb^ and that man of leandng should flook 
fram all qoaxtara, to enjoy the advantagea of soch 
liberal palxonage. 

Among the illnstrioaa perMinagea who have 
done honor to Mo^na, by dieor Tirtnea and 
talenti) one of the earlieit, and if the good qnar 
Udei of the heart^giye doable Inalre to the brilr 
Uant endowments of die head^ one of the gieateat 
18 Cardinal Sadokti. Thia eminent prdate roae to 
notice in the fostering qbib of Leo the Tenth, 
became intimately connected with the most con* 
epicQons characters of that period^ and shone 
himself^ with no small Instre, in the midst of its 
brightest Ivminaries* In the torbolent pontifi- 
cates that succeeded the sera of Leo^ when the 
animosities, kindled by the Reformation biased 
out with nnqnenchable fnry, and every bosom 
^wed with rage almost infernal against the op- 
ponaits of his own creed, this worthy bishop pre- 
served the native candor of his sonl, and the cha- 
racteristic mildness of hia sacred office. Above 
passion and resentma^ he treated the anp|>ortaiB 



♦ See Orlando Farioso^ Canto, 1. a, 4. 
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of the new opuucms with paternal tenderness^ and 
while he condemned their creed^ he cherished, 
and wheaever an opportonity occorred, he pro* 
lected tlieir persons. ^^Fond to spread friend- 
ships, and to coyer hates,"* he made it the bnsir 
ness of his life, to difinse his own spirit, a spirit 
of charity, peace, and indulgence, into all aronnd 
him ; and while he zealoosly endeavoured to clear 
tip the subjects in debate, and to remove misap- 
prehensions, he still more strenuously exerted 
himself to calm the rage of contest, and to in- 
fuse a milder tonper into the disputants. Even 
in these days of tranquil discussion, when a ge- 
neral spirit of toleration seems to have gradually 
diffused itself over the Christian world, such a 
conciliating character if placed in an elevated sta- 
tiouy would engage our esteem and reverence ; but 
at the aera of the Reformation, that age of division 
and madness, such gentleness moderation, and 
candor, wera godlike qualities indeed. 

The works ofSadokti, consisting principally 
of letters, addressed to the most conspicuous 
persons of the age, are still extant : and as they 
are drawn up in a pure and elegant style, and 
frequently treat of subjects of great interest and 
importance, they are equally amusing and in- 
structive, and are calculated to give a very favor- 
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« 

able ideKr of the taste^ the knowledge^ and the 
piety of the author. 



From the time of Sadoleti, that is from the 
middle of the sixteenth century^ down to the pre- 
sent period, a regular succession of men eminent 
for their talents and learning, either natives of its 
territory, or attracted to its walls by the Uberal 
patrdnage of its princes, has continued to adorn 
Modena, and to support its literary reputation.^ 
Instead of giving a long and dry catalogue of 
names, I will mention only two authors; but 
these of a reputation so splendid as to throw a 
lustre on any city. One is the Abbate Mufatorif 
an Ex-Jesuit, the Duke^s librarian, perhaps the 
most learned antiquary, the most inquisitive, and 
at the same time, the most impartial historian, 
that the last century has produced. His works 
consist of nearly fifty volumes in folio ; of these, 
his Armali D^ItaUa, are perhaps the most instruc- 
tive and the most entertaining. The other is the 
Abbate Tirabaschiy Ex-Jesuit and librarian as his 
predecessor Muratori, and like him eminent for 
his profouna knowledge of history and of anti- 
quities. His principal work is a history 
of Italian literature, entitled Italia Literaria, 
in sLrteen volumes, a work replete with eru- 
dition,^ seasoned with curious anecdote, and 
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to 

enrichod with flwch jadidons and amusing 
criticism. 



In justice to the Muses of Modena, I must 
add the name of the playful Tas^oni,who in his' 
Secchia Ri^a, gave Boileau and Pope, the 
hint and the nunlel of the Lutrin, and of the 
Rape of the Lock ; taught them to trifle with 
the splendor of poetry without degrading it, 
and enabled them^ even on frivolous subjects^ 
to display the ease^ the pUucy^ and the perfection 
of their respective languages. The important 
'^ Bucket^** celebrated in thi» poem^ was car- 
ried off from a well in oiiie of the streets of 
Bologna^ by a party of Modenese troops^ during 
a petty war between these neighboring cities^ 
and has ever since been most carefiilly preserved 
as an invaluable trophy^ in a vault under the 
great tdwer. 

The naturalist may find some occupation in 
the territory of Modena, by investigating the na^ 
tnre of its wells supplied by perennial sources, 
and unmflnenced by the st9te of the jatmo^pbere, 
as well as by inspecting its petrifactions and its 
mineral fountains. 

The Campi Macri, celebrated in opposition 
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to their name^ for their fertility^ and the excellent 
pasturage which they afforded to a famous breed 
of catde, were the plains which lie between Parma 
and Modena, and extend beyond the latter city 
towards Bolpgna. 
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CHAP. VU. 



Bologfuij its University, Academies — Imola — Fa- 
ventia — FarU — Forlimpopoli — Cesena — Rubicon 
— St. Marino — Rimini. 

The traveller^ as he rolls along the Via Emilia, 
from Modena to Bologna, amidst scenes of the 
neatest cultivation and of the most luxnriant 
fertility, will recollect, that the very fields which 
spread aronnd him, the very country which he is 
traversing, was the hloody theatre of the last 
unavailing efforts of Roman liberty. The interview 
of the Triumvirs took place in an Island formed 
by the Rhenus, at a little distance from Bologna.* 
As the river is small, and the island observable 
only on examination, the traveller generally passes 
without being aware of the circumstance. The 
stream still retains its ancient name, aild is called 
the Rheno. 



* This island is two miles from Bologna, three miles 
long, and one broad ; it contains two villages, St. Viola, to 
the south 5 St. Giovanni, to the north. 
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FVom Modeoa to Bcdogna, the distance is three 
stages, abodt twoaty^fonr miles : about six milea 
fiom the fbnner town is Fort Urbano, erected by 
Urban VIII. to marie and defend the entrance 
into the Ecclesiastical State. Bologna (Bononia 
Felsinia) was a Roman colony, though it retains 
few or no traces of its 'anttqnity, and is a rich, 
popnlons, eactensiye, and moat flourishing city. 
Its history, like that of the preceding towns,, is 
Gontaiiied in a few words. First, great and 
prosperous under its founders, then in the suc- 
ceeding revolutions of the empire, pillaged, de^ 
stroyed, and rebuilt; sometimes enslaved, and 
sometimes free, it underwent and survived al 
the vicissitudes of the barbarous ages. At last, 
after various contests with the neighboring states, 
and with their own tyrants, the inhabitants of 
Bologna made a voluntary submission to Pope 
Nicolas III. in 1278, and afterwards to John 
XXII. in 13S7, which they have frequently re- 
newed since, at different periods. 

« 

But, in this voluntary submission, the Bo- 
lognese did not mean so much to acknowledge 
the Pope as their direct sovereign, as to put 
their city under his protection as liege lord; 
hence, they cautiously retained the management 
of their finances, the election of Aeir magis- 
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tmttBf and the adnunistration of their laws; 
that IB to aay, the essential foam of a repablii^ 
and only employed the name ^nd authority of 
the Pontiff to rq>re88 the ambition of powerfbl 
and iacdons dtiasens, ch: to awe the hostility of 
their neighboni the Dokes c^^Modena, aad dT 
their riTals the Venedans. Hence, they ^iwmji 
resisted every encroachment on thdr privileg^i 
and not imfrequoitly, expelled the papal Itgates 
when inclined to overstrain ihe preibgatives of 
their officer. This guards and conditional de* 
pendence produced at Bologna all the sudvan- 
tages that accompany liberty; industry, com^ 
meire, plenty, population, knowledge, and re* 
finement* 

The French, in their late invasion, found, but 
did not leave, the Bolognese in possession of 
these blessings. Tliey deprived their city of its 
freedom and independence, separated it from the 
Roman state, and annexed it to the Itsdian Re* 
public, to share with it the name of a Common- 
wealth, and, to bear, in reality, the oppressive 
yoke of an avaricious and insulting tyrant Mr. 
Burke, speaking of this event, says, ^ l%e Pon- 
tiff has seen his free, fertile and happy city and 
state of Bologna, the cradle of regenerated law, 
the seat of sciences and of arts, the chosen spot 
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of plenty and deUght ;-t-caii,yertQd into, a JaccK 
bin ftrodcms* refraUic, dependent on the houu- 
ddeis of France.'* 

■ . . .' » 
The streets in Bologna ase nanrov^ and the 
exteiior of the public boildings by no meaw 
praportioned to the tame and to the opnlenee of 
the city. , T^^ cathedral is a modem e^oe> of 
Roman architectoie, bat in a bad style ; the ii^ 
side is Hgfat, and thongh it did not affear sa to 
ine^ is considered by . several . camMossenrs^ as 
beaotifol. One altar^ erected by the late bidu>p^ 
of the finest marbles^ chastest decorations^ and 
best proportions, cannot fail to attract the eye. 
of the observer ; it is exquisite in its kind> and 
was, in our opinion, almost the only object in the 
cathedral worthy of attention. 

» 

Hie chnrdi of St. Petronios is considered as 
the principal chnrch. It is Gothic, of great ei^*^ 
tent and antiqtiity, and though not beantifhl,. is 
celelMrated as well for several grand ceremonies^ 
which have been performed in it, such as the 
coronation of Charles V. by Clement VII. as 
for the meridian of the famous astronomer Coi^ 
sini, traced on its pavement. It was bmk about 
the years 440 or 450, but rcfbuilt in a very dif- 
ferent style in 1S90, and seems stUl.to remain, 
ip a great degree, unfinished. The prelate, its 

S2 
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founder first, and now its patron^ floorahed in 
the reign of Theodosins, and was a man of 
great activity and general benevolence. He 
enlarged the extent of the cky, adorned it with 
several public buildings, procured it the &vor 
and largesses of the Emperor, and by his hmg 
and unremitting exertions to promote its wel- 
fiure, seems to have a just claim to the gratitude 
and veneration of its inhabitants. S. Saloador, 
S. Paolo, and above all. La Madonna £ S. Luca, 
deserve a particular visit This latter chnrdi 
stands on a high hill, about five miles from B$^ 
logna. It ii in the form of a Greek cross, of 
the Corinthian order^ and is crowned with a 
dome. 

As the people of Bologna have a peculiar de- 
votion to the Blessed Vii^in, and crowds flock 
from all quarters to visit this her sanctuary, for 
their accommodation, in all seasons and in aU 
weather, a portico has been carried irom the 
gates of the city up the hill to the very entrance 
of the temple, or rather to the square before tL 
This immense building was raised by the volmK 
tary contributions of persons of every class in 
Bologna ; the richer erected one or more arches^ 
aocordiqg to their means; the middling classes 
gave their pecuniary aid in proportion; and the 
poorest insisted on contributing their labor to 
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Ae grand undertaking. It is in reality a most 
noble momiment of public piety^ and alone snf- 
firient to prove that the spirit and magnificence 
of llie ancient Romans still animate the modern 
Italians, and may, in a fortmiate combination of 
drcnmstances, once more blaze out in all their 
pristine glory. 

The church is of a fine and well proportioned 
form, rich in marbles, but overloaded, as we 
imagined, with ornaments. It is needless to 
add, that from such an elevation the view is 
beautiful, lost on one side in the windings of the 
nei^boring Apennines, and extending on the 
other over a plain of immense extent, and un« 
paralleled population and fertility. One drcum* 
stance struck us particularly while on the hill. 
It was the end of March, the sky was clear, and 
the weather warm nearly as it may be on a 
bright day in England in the month of May, so 
warm in short, as to render the shade not only 
pleasing, but desirable ;. yet, in various parts of 
the hill, and near the church,, the snow lay deep, 
«id in vast masses likely to resist for some time, 
the increasing warmth .of the season. So great 
is the influence of such mountains as the Alps 
and Apennines, on the climate of the adjacent 
countries. 
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The two brick towers^ DegU AsmdU and Dei 
GarisendK, are deformed monuments of a bar- 
banpns age, and remarkable only for their un* 
meaning elevation and daDgeroos deviation from 
ifae perpendicular. 

Bologna is decorated with many palaces of 
TBSt extent, and some few of noble architecture. 
Among the latter is the Palazzo Ranuzzij said 
to be of Pkdladio; also those of Ldmbertim, 
Ord, Bentitx^li, Matcezzi, Campeggi, PepoUy 
Legnani, &c. These palaces, and indeed al> 
most all the chmthes and public buildings in 
Bologna, are ornamented with a profosioh ' of 
. paintings, by the ftfst masters, Gtudo^ Guerdm, 
the Caraccij Caracaggio^ Giordano^ and particu- 
larly Albano. Of the latter artist it has been 
said, that the Loves seem to have mixed his 
colors, and the Graces to have 'fashioned his 
forms ; such is the soft glow of his tints, such 
the ease and the beauty of his groups and 
figures! The greatei^ tailmber, and the best of 
this celebrated artistV compositions are to be 
seen at Bolognay and may furnish the admirer of 
painting with mtmy to hour*s, or rather, many 
a day*8 entertainment. No city has given more 
encouragement to painting, or contributed more 
to its perfection, than Bologna ; no one has pro- 
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dooed a greater number of ilhistrioiiB paintera, or 
eiyoyed a higher reputation in the art than its 
wdl known school 



To perpetuate the skill and the honors of 
school^ an academy has been established, under 
the title of the Clementine Academy, with a 
roffidfflt nuQiber of eminent professors to direct, 
and of meclals and premiums to animate and 
reward the zeal of the youi^ artists. Public 
instructions are given gratis, models furnished, 
accommodations ^rapplied, and every possible 
eneouragement afforded to attract scholars, 
and enable them to develop and perfect their 
talents^ 

This excellent institutimi, so weU calculated 
to preserve the reputation of the school of Bo» 
logna, originated iu the b^inning of the last 
century, and has already produced several artists 
of reputation; among whom we may rank its 
first president. Carlo Cigmrd. Hie halls and 
apartmenits of tl^s academy are very spacious, 
and form. part of the palace belonging to the 
Lutiiuto di, Bokgna. This latter establishment, 
one of the most magnificent of the kind in Italy, 
OT pediaps in the world, occupies an immense 
and very noble edifice, where the various arts 
and sciences have their respective halls deco- 
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rated in a grand style^ and Aimished with ap- 
propriate apparatus. In this palace sits tbe 
Academy of Sciences, a singular monument of 
that enthusiasm for knowledge, which has always 
formed a distinctiye feature in the Italian cha- 
racter* 



This Academy of high reputation in the 
public of letters, owes its origin in the seven* 
teenth' century, to a noble youth of the name of 
Eustachio Manfrediy who, at the early age of six- 
teen, formed a literary society, and collected at 
certam stated assemblies in his own house, all the 
men of taste and tklents in Bologna. The spirit of 
the founder has never abandoned the academy, 
which ' still continues to enrich the learned world 
with its productions, and to support the fame and 
the glory of its origin. 

In the same palace, are a library containing 
at least one hundred and fifty thousand volumes, 
open to the public six days in the week ; an ob- 
servatory ftimished with an excellent astronomi* 
cal apparatus; a vast chemical laboratory; a 
qdiinet of natural history ; an experimental ca- 
binet with all kinds of instruments for physical 
operations; two halls of architecture, one for 
£he civil, the other for the military branches o^ 
this art; a marine. hall; a gallary of antiquities; 
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another of stataes^ and a third of paintings; a 
hall of anatomy and midwifery, celebrated for a 
remarkable collection of wax figures^ represent- 
ing the female form in all the stages, and in all 
the incidents of parturition. In fine, a chapel 
for the nse of the united members of the Imti- 
tute. Almost all these halls and apartments are 
adorned with pictures and paintings in fresco, 
on the walls and ceilings, and form one of the 
most magnificent abodes ever consecrated to the 
arts and sciences. I have already observed, that 
r^ular instructions are given to young painters 
in the hall of the academy ; I must here add, 
that professors attend and deliver lectures gratis, 
at stated periods, to all students^ on the different 
arts, in their respective halls. 

Bologna owes this superb establishment to one 
of its citizens, -General Count Marsigli, who, 
after having passed many years in the Imperial 
service, returned to his native country, and de- 
voted the remainder of his days, his talents^ and 
his fortune, to the prc^mgation of the arts and 
sciences, in its bosom. He bestowed upon the 
city his valuable collections of every kind, and 
by his exertions formed a society of men of the 
first talents and i-eputation, in each art and 
science, which assumed the name of the Jm/i* 
tuto di Bologna. To lodge this society, and 
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receive the above-mentioned collections^ die city 
poichaaed the Palazzo Cellesi^ and had. it fittedb 
up in its present style combining grandenr and 
convenience. Hiis arrangement took place in. 
die year 1714. Since that period the Imtituto 
has been enriched by the donations of several 
illustrious persons^ and particularly of Benedict 
XIV. a pontiff of an milightened and capadotts 
mindy who encouraged the sdenoes^ in aU parts 
of the Roman state, but particularly in Bologna, 
his native city. An Englishman, accustomed 



to the rich endowments of his own country will 
hear with astonishment, that this grand establish- 
meant so well furnished widi all the materials of 
science, and so well supplied with professors of 
the first abilities and reputation, does not possess 
an annual income of seven hundred pounds a 
year; and his surprise will increase, when it is 
added, that the want of a larger income has 
hitherto been abundantiy supplied by the zeal and 
the inde&tigaUe assiduity of the governors and 
professors. 



From die Ityitituto we naturally pass to the 
University the glory of Bologna, and equals if 
not as die Bolognese pretend, superior in anti- 
quity, and once in reputation, to the most cele- 
brated academies in Europe. The honors, 
tides, and privil^es conferred upon it by kings 
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and emperoTB^ by synods and pcmtifiB^ the defer- 
ence paid to its opinions^ and the reverence that 
waited upon its graduates, prove the high estima- 
tion in which it was once held ; and the nam^ 
of Gratian and Aldraoandus, of Malpighi and 
CrugUdmini, of Ferres and Cassiniy are alone 
sufficient to shew that this high estimation was 
not unmerited. The Scuok pubUche, or halls 
of the university, form a very noble building; 
seventy professors are employed, and the endow- 
ments are very considerable. The number of 
students however is not adequate to the fame 
and splendor of such an establishment, as it 
scarce amounts to five hundred, while anciently 
it exceeded twice as many thousands. The de* 
crease here, as at Padua, is to be ascribed to 
the multiplication of similar establishments in 
all Christian countries. 

Besides the Imtituto and the University, 
two Academies of inferior lustre and cdebrity 
watdi over the int^ests of literature, and en- 
deavor to extend the empire of the Muses. 
They are entitled, by a playful opposition, the 
Inquieti and the Ozioii, and abandoning the 
higher regions of science to the specnlations of 
their brethren of the two great seminaries of 
learning, they range at large through the fields 
of £qi0y, and amuse themselves in collecting its 
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flowers. The youtli^ whom I mentioned above 
as founder of the Academy of Sciences Eusta, 
chio Mar^redij did honor to these societies, by 
his poetical effusions, and is ranked for tender- 
ness and delicacy among the first Italian poets- 
in light airy compositions. Zamttij ScarselU, 
Roberti, and Sofiseoerino, have acquired con- 
siderable reputation in the same line. In short, 
•the two grand features of the Bolognese cha- 
racter, are formed by the two most honorable 
passions that can animate the human soul^— the 
love of Knowledge, and the love of Liberty; 
passions which predcMninate through the whole 
series of their history, and are jusdy expressed 
on their standard, where ^^ Libertas** blazes in 
golden letters in the centre, while ^' Bononia 
docet** waves in embroidery down the borders. 

The fountain in the great square is much 
celebrated, but more, I think, than it deserves*^ 
The statues are good, particularly that of Nep- 
tune; but the figures are crowded into a space 
too small for such a group, and Neptune, '^ the 
earth-shaking god,** armed with that trident 
which controuls the ocean, 

'' £t vastas aperil syrtes et temperat squar."*' 

seems employed to little purpose, in siqierin** 
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tending a few nymphs and dolphins squirting mere 
threads of water from their breasts and nostrils. 
The god should have stood upon a rock^ a river 
should have burst from under his feet^ and the mer- 
maids and dolphins, instead of being perched on 
the narrow cornice of his pedestal, should have ap- 
peared sporting in the waves. Such should be the 
attitude, and such the accompaniments of the God 
of the Ocean ; and such is the Font ana di Trevi, in 
Rome. 

On the 30th of March, we set out from 
Bologna, and still rolling along the Via Emilia, 
through a beautifril country, arrived about two 
o*dock at ImolOy twenty miles from Bologna. 
This neat little town stands on or near the site 
of Forum Comelii mined in the wars between 
the Gredc emperors and the Longobardi. It 
was the See of the present Pope, before his 
elevation to the pontifical throne. It contains 
little worth notice : its Corindiian cathedral was 
never finished without, nor completely frumished 
within, and of course scarce deserves a visit. 
Imola has its academy called the Industriosi, and 
can boast of several men of eminence in literature, 
particularly poets ; among these, Ztg^pi and Zam^ 
pieri are much esteemed for a certain graceful re- 
finement, and ddiicacy of sentiment and expres- 
sion. ImolOy though situated in the commence- 
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ment of the great plain of Milan, derrres from the 
neighboring Apennines a considerable portion of 
the beanty of rnonntainons landscape, of which 
Monte Batailla seen from the ramparts, westward, 
presents a striking instance. Tht river that bathes 
its walk, has changed its Roman name Vatre- 
nns, into the more sonorons appdlation of 
Santemo. 

From Intola to Faenza (Faventia) is about ten 
miles. This ancient town is spacious and well 
bnilt : its great square, widi a fine range of porti* 
cos on either side, and a Corinthiad church be- 
longing to the Dominicans, deserve attention. Its 
cathedral is Gothic, and not ranarkable* We 
could discover williin the vicinity of this city, few 
traces of the pine groves, which seem anciently tb' 
have formed one of the most Conspicuous features 
of its territory. 

Undique solers 
Anrs ooronaotem nuirire Faventia piaan. ^. viii. 

Nine miles from Faenza^ beyond the river 
Montane, anciently the Ufens, 'stands Forli (Forum 
Livii) a long well-built idwn, With a very spacious 
and handsome square. The cathedral not remark- 
able in itself, contains a very beautiful chapel lined 
with the finest marble adorned with paintings, 
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and smrmonnted with a well-proportioned dome. 
This chapel bears the title of Vergine del Fuoco. 
The tabernacle in the chapel of the sacrament, is 
the work of Michael Angelo. The Benedictine 
Abbey of St. Mercuriak is a grand edifice, and 
deserves attention on aoconnt of its antiquity. 
Forli has an academy nnder the tide of lilargyriy 
and has produced several men of literary merit, 
among others, the Abbott Pelegrino Gaudenziy who 
might be styled the Italian Kkpstock^ if the laws of 
euphony would allow names of such opposite 
sound, to be brought into contact. 

From Farli to Forlmpi^oU is four miles. 
This latter town^ anciently Forum Popilii^ is 
small but neat. Henoe to Cesena is a distance 
of sev^ milesl We arrived there late in the 
evening. 

In leaving Bologna we turned our backs upon 
the fertile and most extensive plains of Milan, 
and began gradually to approach the Adriatic, 
on one side, and the Apennines on the other. 
The road, however^ still continues to give the tra- 
veller all the advantages of the plain, as scarce an 
eminence rises to retard his course, before he 
reaches Ancona ; while he enjoys all the beauties 
of a mountainous country, in the hills on tiie 
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rights that sometuBes advance, and sometimes re- 
tire, varying their forms and landscape ahnost at 
every step. Mountains crowned with towers, cas^ 
ties or towns, a striking featore of Italian, and par- 
ticularly of Apennine scenery, had often attracted 
our attention during our progress, and increasing 
i:^n us from Faenza, in number, boldness and 
beauty, repeatedly forced on our recollection 
Virgil's descriptive verse. 

Tot congesta manu pnerupiis oppida sasis. 

Geo, Lib» ii. 15<^. 

I may add, that numberless rivers rushing from 
the mountains, intersect the plain, and bathing 
the time-worn walls of many an ancient town, 
seemed to exhibit the original of the next line, . 

Fluminaque antiqoos subterlabcDtia muros. 157. 

These streams, it is true, are mere rills, as most 
rivers are in southern countries during the heats 
of summer, and may easily deceive the superficial 
traveller, who passing their dry channels in 
that season, may very naturally suppose that 
their sources have failed, and that the streams 
themselves exist only in description. To this 
mistaken notion we perhaps owe the poetical 
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fiction of Lucan when he represents Ceeaar as 
atepinng orer the unnoticed Xanthii9> 

Inscius in sicco serpentem pulTere riyum 
Transierat, qui Xanthus erat. Lib. is. 374»5. 



as well as Addison's pleasing lines * 

SometimM misguided by the tuaefol throng, 

I look for streams immortalized in song. 

That lost in silence and obliTion lie, 

(Dumb are their fountains, and tbdf diannels dry) 

Tet ma for erer by the muses skill. 

And in the smooth description murmur still. 

But when swelled by the rains in antnmn^ or by 
the melting snows in springs these aj^arently pet- 
ty rills cover their broad channels^ fill their banks^ 
and swell into considerable rivers. 

Ctsena retains its ancient name unaltered by 
time or by barbarism. It is a littie clean town^ 
beantifnlly situate at the foot of a ridge of fine 
hills covered with villas and convents ; the 
eminence immediately over the town is crowned 
witii a romantic old castie. Its cathedral scarcely 
deserves notice, but its ancient bridge of three 
vast arches merits attention. The late Pope Pius VI. 



* Letter to Lord Halifax. 
VOL. I. T 
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was bom at Cesena, and with all . the par- 
tiality of a native, adorned it with various edifices^ 
and dignified it with several privileges. His conn- 
trymen, in grateinl acknowledgment, erected a 
bronze statue over the gate of the Town-hall, 
representing him in the nsnal attitude of Popes, 
that is, as giving his benediction. The inscription 
is, " Civi Optimo," a style perfectly Roman, when 
applied to the sovereign, and used only in the early 
periods of the monarchy, while the bold spirit of 
republican equality still breathed in a few surviving 
Romans. The soil around the town is fertile, and 
was anciently remarkable, as the hilly r^ons of 
Italy generally were for excellent wines ; such, at 
least, was the opinion of Pliny. Whether the vines 
have degenerated, or their culture is neglected ; or 
whether the defect was in our palates, I know 
not ; but we thought the wines of Cesena indif-- 
ferent 



About two miles from Cesena flows a strewi, 
called the PmteUoy supposed to be the ancient 
Rubicon. There stood on its northern bank an 
obelisk, with the decree of the senate and Roman 
people inscribed on its pedestal, and two other 
inscriptions on its sides. The French destroyed 
this obelisk. The slabs that formed the pedestal 
lay half buried in a farm-yard, about a hundred 
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paces from the road^ where we dog them up, and 
placed them ^gamst the tnmk of a tree. 

* 

The Pisatelb like most other momitain streams, 
is very shallow in dry weather ; bnt its banks are 
high in some places, and in others, its channel is 
wide ; so that it might occasionally present a mass 
of waters considerable enough to embarrass ah 
lUmy in its passage. Its sides are shaded with 
poplars, and present a solitary scene. But it must 
be observed, that notwithstanding the abov^men- 
tioned inscriptions, which are generally acknoW'* 
ledged to be spurious, the name and honors of 
this streamlet are disputed, and that the inhabi- 
tants of both Saoignano and Riminij boldly main- 
tain that their respective rivers have a better tide, 
than the Pisatello, to the classical appellation of 
the Rubicon, and to the veneration of the traveller. 
I must add, what the reader will be not a litde 
surprized to hear, that the learned are yearly 
as much divided about the modem as about the 
ancient name of this rivulet. 

To understand the difficulties of this question, 
he must be informed, that between Cesena and 
Saoignano, the Via. Emilia is intersected by three 
streams ; the first is about two miles from 
Ceseua; the second, five; and the third, eight. 

T S 
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The first is commonly^ I believe, called, rad 
certainly marked in the most correct maps, jnicb 
as that of the learned Jesuits Maire and Boscaoicky 
PuateUo; the second, Rugone^ Rugasa, RigoM, 
or Urgone ; the third is called Borco^ and hath«s 
the walls of Samgnano. These three rills, befom 
they &11 into the neighboring Adriatic, unite $ad 
fann a considemUe river called the Fiumeckia. 
In opposition to most Italian writers, Clnvennt 
naintains (and it is difficnh to question the aopo- 
tacy of 60 attentive and indefatigable aji investiga** 
tor) that the former is called Rugone, that this 
appellation is evidently a corraption of Rnbicoiie, 
and that tlie second is, pn^[)erly speaking, the Pli- 
sateUo. However we must assert upon the autho- 
rity, not of maps or of bodes only, but of the inn- 
keeper and the drivers, an authority perhaps moK 
decisive on such a question, that the common 
name of tiie first stream is now the Puatelb, and 
that of the second the Rugone. 

But notwithstanding the di£Perence of names, 
it is still evident, that the stream now called 
Pisaiello is a branch only of the Rubicon ; and 
equally so, that the river which Cssar passed, 
was not the Pisatello, or the Rugone, but that 
which is formed by the three streams united, 
and is now called the Fktmedm. To rarove 
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tiuA ciicnsuttncd, it is only. necesMTf to dbserve, 
that Cssar maiched from Ravenna to Rinodni^ 
\j die direct road (for as he was in haste we 
cannot suppose that he deviated from it) that is^ 
iK>t by the Via Bmalia, but by that which runs 
aloilg the sea shore, stnd is called the Low«r 
iload ; to this we may add, tiiat the distance of 
Ike Fimnecino at present^ from Ravenna on cMie 
side, and from Rindfu qa the other, agrees wiCk 
tii^ •distance ascribed to the Rabiccti, fit>m the 
same towns in the ancient itineraries* Mm^ 
over, it is highly probable, or as the dbove> 
mentioned learned geographer maintains, nearly 
certain, that die ancient Via Emilia, instead of 
passing the three streams, tamed to the sea, 
and crossed the Rubicon over a bridge, at the 
point where the rivers unite, and which is there- 
fore called, in the itineraries, '^ ad Confluenteis/* 
JEUnuni, by the present road, is only eighteen very 
short, that is, sijtteen ancient miles, while it was 
Huanerly twenty, from Cesena i the difference evi- 
jdcutly implies a torn ia the road, whidx could be 
no odier tlian that leadbg from Cesena to tlie 
bridge, *' ad Conflnenteis.'' 

There tvere, ther^r^ two passa^ over the 
Rdbkon andaitly, die ooe by the Via Emilia, 
over a bridjge^ ^- Ad CoaAwnteki^ the other, 
about a mile lowar down, or nearer ihe sea, on 
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the direct road from Ravenna to Rimiiii. Tbis 
latter then was the passage, and here was the 
celebrated spot where Caesar stood, and absorbed 
in thought suspended for a moment his own foiw 
tunes, llie fate of Rome, and the destinies of 
mankind ; here appeared the warlike phantom^ 
eonmiissioned by the furies, to steel the bosom 
c$f the rdenting chief, and to hurry him on to 
the woric of destruction ; and here too, arose the 
Genius of Rome, the awful form of the nugfaty 
Purent, to restrain the fury of her rebel son^ and 
to arrest the blow levelled at justice and at 
liberty. 

Ut ventiiin est parvi Rubiconis ad undas 
Ingens visa duci patrie trepidantis imago, 
Clara per obscuram vultu mffifitissima noctem 
Turrigero canoa effundens vertice crines. Luean, lib. U 

Here Caesar passed, and cast the die, that de- 
cided the fate, not of Rome only, of her consuls, 
of her senates, and of her armies, but of nations 
and empires, of kingdoms and republics, that 
then slept in embryo in the bosom of futurity. 

In crossing the Rubicon, the traveller passes 
from Cisalpine Gaul into Italy properly so called, 
and enters the territory of the Umbri, that is 
Umbria. This province, though it retains its 
general name, is divided into various arfaitnury 
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departments, rach as the Legazimie d'UrbmOy 
Marca d^Ancona^ &c. of which, as of most si- 
milar partitions, I shall take little or no notice; 
becanse they are mere transient distinctions, 
adapted to the particolar administration of each 
district, aUd varying with every accidental change 
in the system of government. A few miles from 
Cesena we came within sight of the Adriatic on 
the left, while on the right, the monntains in- 
crease in height and in magnificence. On the 
sunmit of one that rose in fnll view before ns, 
covered with snow and shining with ice, rose the 
town of S. Marino^ bosomed in the r^ons of 
winter, and half lost in the clonds. The genins 
of Liberty alone coold have founded, and snp^ 
ported a Repnblic, in such a situation ! 

Scmgnano on the Borco is a large handsome 
town, but, I believe, contafais nothing remark- 
able. Thence to Rimini^ and, indeed, to An- 
cona, the road runs along the coast of the Adri- 
atic, presenting such scenery as the sea on one 
side, and on the other the Apenmnes, or rather 
their attendant monntains must naturally iumish. 
About four miles firom Saoigmmo, we passed the 
Imo (anciently Flusa) and six miles further, 
crossing the ancient Ariminus, now the Marecchu^ 
entered Bimm (Ariminum). The bridge over 
wfaidi we passed, is of marble, and in the best 
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style of Romaa architectcure ; it wag ereeled la 
die times of Augtistns and Tiberias Caesar, aad 
is inscribed with tiieir names. It consists of five 
arches with niches*^ for statues between, and a 
regnlar cornice snrmonnting both arches and 
niches. Its solidity, boldness and beauty, as 
well as the date of its erection, have led many 
eonnoissenrs to condode, that it is die work of 
Vitmvins. The gate on the opposite side, nndar 
which the traveller passes on his way to PemrOi 
is a triulnphal ardi of Angustns, of the best im^ 
terials and noblest form. The order is Corindiiaii^ 
bnt in some respects peculiar. Itie barbarons 
taste of the middle ages crowned this monument 
of Roman grandeur with a Gothic baitlemeiit, a 
deformity which is still allowed to exist, *^ in nudie 
luce ItaluB^ in such an age and in such a 
country. 



is large and well buSt In the prin- 
cipal square is a fountain, and a statue of Paal V. 
eimnged into that of St. Gandentins by the 
French, wkoy opoA this occajHoii, seem, I know 
aot howj^ to have forgotten dieir usual prc^Msnsity 
to destniction. The cathednd had been toroed 
by them into a mifitary hospital, and so modi 
disfigured as to be rendered unfit lor pablK 
worship. The church of the Dominicani Frkn 
was, tliercfoce^ used for the purposea of 
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tervioe. Thttt of St. Francis^ adorned with a 
proftididti of marble^ deserves notice^ paiticnlarly 
w it is su{^sed to })e the last in Italy, if we ex- 
cept however the cathedral of Milan, into whidi 
Gothic forms add omanMits have been admitted, 
it was built in the year 1450^ a period when the 
filtter style be^an to give way to the restored pro- 
ifiortions of Roman anchitectm'e* However^ tins 
attempt to resnme the gracea of antiquity does 
not seem to have succeeded, as the ordera are ill 
proportioned^ and the whole edifice is clumsy and 
whimsical. Severed other chnrches and some 
palaces are worthy the attention of the traveller. 

The port of Rimini is mnch obstrocted by the 
sands swept along by the riv^ in its descent from 
the neighboring momitains; and though moch 
labor has been employed^ and money expended, 
in order to keep it dear, yet at piresoit it admka 
amall vessels only; an incoavenience inddentol 
to all ports formed by mountain tonrents, when 
they fall into the sea near ihctr souroes^ and before 
tbey have time to deposit the gra^retty portides 
with which they am necedsarily encnmbeored. 
Some fragments oif marble linings and piers le- 
nuM to attest Ae itneieiA mrtgirfftariice of this 
fwrt 

Of the history of Rimini it can only be said, 
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that after having suffered in common with all the 
other dties in Italy, the ravages of the first bar- 
barian invaders, and bowed its neck for some 
years under the Gothic sceptre, it was restcn^ to 
the empire by Belisariua, and at the fall of the 
Exaichate was annexed once more to the Roman 
territory, in the eighth century. Since that period, 
though occasionally distracted by factions, and 
sometimes enslaved by its own citizens, it has 
never entirely dissolved the tie that binds it to the 
parent city, nor refused to pay legal submission to 
its pontic. But the most remarkable event in 
the records of Rimim is, without doubt, that 
which first registered its name in the page of 
history, and still gives it a claim upon the atten- 
tion of the traveller. Rimmi was the first town 
that beheld Cssar in arms against his country. 
After having harangued his troops on the banks 
of the Rubicon, and made the last appeal from 
the laws to the sword, he rushed forward with his 
usual rapidity, and at day-break appeared, sur- 
rounded with his cohorts, in the forum at Rknmi. 
The untimely sound of the trumpet, the alarm 
and confusion of the inhabitants, the threatening 
aspect of Caesar, are circumstances which the 
historian discreetly leaves to the imagination of 
his readers ; while the poet finds in them the ma- 
terials of sublime descriution : 
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Constitit ut capto jussus deponere miles 
Signa foro^ stridor lituiia]^ clangorque tubanun 
Non pia concinait cum rauco dasstca cornu. 
Rupta quies populis, stratisque excita juventus 

Diripiunt sacris afBxa penatibus arma 

Ut notffi falsere aqailae, Romanaque signa^ 
£t celsus medio conspectus in agmine C»sar, 
Dtriga^re mtta, gelidos paTor occupat artns. 

Luc. i.— 936, tfc 
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CHAP. viir. 



CattoUca — Pesaro — Fano — The Metaarus and 
Monte Asdrubala — Senegaglia — Ancona, its 
Harbor and Triumphal Arch — LorettOy and 
the Santa Casa — Tolkntino — Ponte Delia 
Trme. 

Close to BMmm we passed the river Ansa or 
Apmsa. Thence to Ancona, the scenery con- 
tinues the same ; the Adriatic on the left ; on the 
rights fine fertile hills covered with buildings, and 
rising gradually in height, till they swell into the 
ridge of the Apennines about fifteen miles south- 
west. Among the hills, S. Marino presents to 
the eye a perpendicular precipice of tremendous 
height, and of craggy aspect, and long continues 
to form a most majestic and conspicuous featufe 
of the landscape. The first stage is CattoUcay a 
title given to this place, because it became the 
asylum of the orthodox prelates, who receded 
ftom the. oDuncil held at jRindm^ when they found 
that ttve Arian faction seemed likely to prevail. 
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Such at least is the import of an inscriptioii in the 
principal churchy a neat edifice, with a high 
Gothic tower opposite. The river Concha^ whidi 
flows a few miles firom Cattolicay on the road to 
Runini, is supposed, by CluTerins, to be the 
'^ Cmstomkun rapax** of Lncan. 

About ten miles from Cattolica, is Pesaro 
(Ptonros) a luqge, clean, airy town, with a hand- 
some square ornamented by a noble fountain, and 
formerly by a marble statue of Urban Vin. 
lately destroyed by the French. Most of the 
dmrches are remarkable for their paintings, and 
some for their architecture. Among the latter 
are S, Giavanrdy La Misericordia, and S. Carolo. 
Sereral palaces have the same claim to attention. 
On the whole, few towns hare a handsomer or 
more prepossessing appearance than Pesaro. The 
bridge over the FqgUa anciently the Pesaurus, is a 
very noble edifice, and though not ancient, worthy 
of being so. 

About seven miles further is Fam (Fanum 
Fortnnae) a well-built^ and very handsome town. 
One of the gates of Fam is a triumphal arch of 
Augustus; a gallery or portico of five arcades 
was built over it, at a later period, that is, under 
Constantine; the whole is, or was, Corinthian. 
It was considerably defaced, and the upper story 
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destroyed, by the artillery, in a contest between 
this town and Jolins IL Several pillars still lie, 
as they seem to have fallen, on the platform above 
the arch. On the three different cornices, there 
ai« three inscriptions. The chnrches at i^ano are 
not inferior to those at Pesaro. The theatre was 
a noble and commodious edi6ce, but has been so 
^ long n^lected, that it has at present much the 
appearance of a ruin.* \ 

Hie Via Flaminia here turns from -the sea to- 
wards the Apennines, and runs along the banks 
of the Metaurus, now called the Metaro, or 
shorter, the Metro. This river, a streamlet in 
dry weather, must, if we may judge by its wide- 
extended bed, and by the long bridge thrown 
over it, form in rainy seasons a vast sheet of 
water. Its western banks are covered with wood, 
and increase in height and declivity as they re-* 
tire from the sea. To the east, opens a plain, 
bounded by gentle eminences, and contracting 
in breadth as it runs southward, where the hills 



* The BatiUca annexed to the forum of Fanum was plan- 
ned and built by Vitruvius. Would it be impossible to dis- 
cover some traces of an edifice^ which^ from the account 
which he gives of its form and proportions^ seems to have 
been of considerable magnitude and beauty } None are now 
observable. Fii. L, v. C. >. 
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line the banks of the liver. The Adriatic oc- 
cupies the norths and to the south rise the Apen* 
nines in irregular fonns^ interrupted only by the 
steep dell, through which the river forces its pas* 
sage. The character of boisterous rapidity, given 
by the poets to this stream, agrees with it only 
while rushing from the Apennines, or confined 
within the defiles that line the base of these moun- 
tains. 

Vdoxqae Metaurus. L«cafi ii. 495. 

Cavis venientes montibus Umbri, 
Ho8 MsXs, Saplsque lavant, mpidasque sonant! 
Vertice contorquens andas per saxa Metaurus. 

Sil. viii. 447. 

The banks of this river were, as is well known, the 
theatre of one of the most glorious and most de- 
dsive victories ever obtained by the Romans, a 
victory which saved Rome, by depriving Annibal 
of his long e3Epected rrinfiircements, and antici- 
pated the fall of Carthage, by cutting off at one 
stroke the strength of her armies and the flower of 
her rising generation. 

The description which Livius has given of the 
battle of Metaurus is animated and circumstantial ; 
and though the learned seem to doubt whether it 
be possible to ascertain the spot on which it took 
place, may, I think enable us to guess at it, with 
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some probability. According to the historian, 
bodi armies were encamped on or near the Sena, 
about four miles westward of Senegaglia, or to 
use his words, ^^ Ad Senam castra consults erant^ et 
fumgentos indepassus Asdrubal aberatr Asdmbal 
began his retreat, ^^primA 'oigUid,^ that is, about 
an hour after sunset ; and after having wandered 
in die dark for some time, reached the Metaurus, 
about eight miles from the Sena, and there halted 
till break of day, when following the banks from 
the sea towards the mountain, in order to dis- 
cover some place fordable, he was overtaken and 
attacked b^ the Romans. The battle commenced 
at an early hour, for after various manoeuvres and 
a. most bloody contest, it was only mid-day 
when victory decided in favor of the Romans, 
" Et jam dki medium erat, siiisque et cakr hian- 
tesj cadendos capiundosque (hostes) ixffatm prabe- 
bat!^ Now when we consider these circum- 
stances united, that is, that the nights were 
short, as it was summer, that after having 
marched eight miles, the Carthaginian army be- 
wildered themselves iii the windings of the banks, 
" per tortuosi amnis sinus Jlexusgue erroran 
volvens^ that they halted and were overtaken 
early in the morning, we shall conclude, that they 



* T. LW. Lib. xxvii. 48. 
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had not marched more than eighteen miks. from 
Sena^ or, in other words, that they had not 
reached the mountains, and, of conrse, that the 
battle took place iu the plain, bnt nearer the 
monntams than the sea. Moreover, the left wing 
of the CarthaginiaQ army, formed chiefly of 
Gank, was covered by a bill. Round this hill^ 
when the Consnl, Claudius had attacked the 
enemy in the rear, was the principal slaughter, 
and it is highly probable that the fall of the Car- 
thaginian general ennobled this spot, and digni- 
fied it with the appeUation of Monte As&ubak. 
We may therefore I think conclude, without 
much danger of wandering widely from the 

truth, that the round hill which still bears that 

• 

name, and rises south of the Metaurus, about 

three miles from Fossombrwie on the road to 

ForUf was the scene of this memorable action. 

It is about eighteen miles by the Via Flaminia 

from Fano, and about fourteen from the Sena, 

on which both armies were encamped the day 

before. In fine, a battle in which a hundred 

thousand combatants are engaged, covers a 

great extent of country, and spreads over all 

the neighboring region ; so that the banks of the 

riveT;^ for many a miie, witnessed the rout of the 

Carthaginians ; and the poetical prediction was 

frilly accomplished, 

Malta quoque Asdrabalis fulgebit strage Metaurus. 

VOL, r, U 
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Tvro hoim broogfat tu to tiie livte NefftAt 

Quo Sena relictam 
Gallorum a populis traxit per saecula nomen f 

for, on its banks stands Senegaglia^ which took 
its name from the Galli Senones, though tolo- 
nixed by the Romans aefter the destmction of 
that race. 

Smegaglia is a very well boilt, airy, and ap- 
parently flourishing town. The cathedral of the 
Corinthian order was lately rebuilt, and its high 
altar adorned with a most beautifnl tabernacle, 
by the present bishop, Cardmal Onorati, who 
has the reputation of being a man of taste and 
public spirit Unfortunately for the town, his 
means of indulgmg the usefol propensities which 
naturally follow such oidowments, have been 
completely annihilated by tije rapacity of the 
French, and all improvements, since the fatal 
period of their arrival, have be«i totally suspended. 
The distance from this town to Ancona is twenty- 
four computed, twenty real miles. A little be- 
yond Casa Frascata, at the Bocca de Phimecim, 
we passed the Esino, the Roman Aesis, entered 
Picenum, and arrived late at Aiicona. 

Ancona retains its ancient naijie, supposed to 
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be derived from it« recKfiing podtwtf, «nd ni> 
small dhare of its axicient prospefitj^ aft^ V^ke 
excepted^ k is still (lie Hiost popmloos and ^le 
moiit trading city ob the shores of t&e Adriatic. 
Most of the towM we have hitherto meationed 
were founded by variotis GalVc tribes. Aneona 
boasts a nobler origin. It was buik bf a band 
of Syracnsan patriots who, to avoid the ins^ 
lence and lawless sway of Dionysins the tyrant^ 
abandoned their country, and settled on this 
coast, about fonr hfondi^d years before Christ- 
It was ancientfy temtt^mble for ft celebrated 
temple of Venns, and, like Paphos attd Gythtt^a^ 
was supposed to be Bne of the fiivorite resorts of 
the Goddess of Love and Beauty.* In reaKty, 
it would be difficult to find a situation more con<- 
formable to the temper of the ^ Qaeen of smiles 
and sports,** or better adapted to faeallli and en- 
joyment than Aneona. Seated on the side of a 
hill forming a senncircular bay, sheltered by its 
summit from the exhalations t>f the sooth, co*- 
vered by a bold promontory fit)m the blasts of 
Ae north, open orfy to Ae breezes of Ae west, 
that wanton on the bosom of the waters which 
bactfae ite feet, and surrounded by fields of incx- 
hau^Ue fcrtlBty, Aneona seems fonned for the 

__ii- — .-^ III' 

* Ante domum Veneris quam Dorica sustinet Ancon.— « 
Jur. iv. 59. 

u S 
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abode of mirth and luxury. Hence it has been 
remarked by travellers^ tbat the inhabitants of 
Ancona, and its territory^ are of a more beanti- 
fill form and fairer color than their countrymen 
in general ; and though several invidious reasons 
have been given to account for ibis flattering 
distinction^ I must add^ tbat their morals are 
acknowledged to be pure, and the conduct of 
the females unimpeadiable. 

The Romans, aware of the advantages of this 
port, made it their principal naval station in the 
Adriatic, built a magnificent mole to cover the 
harbor, and adorned it with a triumphal arch. 
Tliis useful and splendid work was undertaken 
and finished by Trsgan, and to him the triumphal 
arch is dedicated. It is still entire, though 
stripped of its metal ornaments ; the order is 
Corinthian; the materials, P^uian marble; the 
form light, and the whole is considered as the 
best, though not the most splendid, nor the most 
massive model, that remains of similar edifices. 
It was ornamented with statues, busts, and pro- 
bably inferior decorations of bronze; but of 
these, as I hinted above, it has been long since 
stripped by the avarice of barbarian invaders, or 
perhaps of ignorant and degenerate Italians. 
From the first taking of Rome by Alaric, that 
is, from the total fall of the arts to their restora- 
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tion, it was certain rain to an ancient edifice te 
retain^ or to be supposed to retain^ any oma- 
ment^ or even any stay of metal. Not the in- 

■ 

temal decorations only were torn off^ but the 
very nails pnlled ont^ and not unfreqnently stones 
displaced^ and columns overturned^ to seek for 
bronze or iron. Of this species of sacrilegious 
plunder we find xramberless instances^ not only in 
the edifice now under our consideratioh^ but in 
various remains of antiquity^ and particularly in 
the Pantheon and Coliseum. 

Nor will this conduct appear wonderful in 
men either by birth or by habits^ and grovelling 
passions^ barbarians; when in our own times^ 
and almost before our own eyes, persons of 
rank and education have not hesitated to disfigure 
the most ancient, and the most venerable monu- 
ments of Grecian architecture, to tear the works of 
Phidias and Praxiteles from their original posi* 
tion, and to demolish fabrics, which time, war^ 
and barbarism, had respected during twenty cen- 
turies. The Frendi, whose rapacity the voiioe 
of Europe has so loudly and so justly censured, 
did not incur the guilt of dismantling ancient 
edifices; they spared the walls, and contented 
themselves with statues and paintings, and even 
these they have collected and arranged in halls 
and galleries^ for the inspection of travellers of 
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aU natJuMia; vhile, if report doea not decoivQ oi^ 
our plunderers ha^e laosacked the tempka of 
Gf eece^ to seU tbek booty to the highest bidd^, 
00^ at hest^ to piece the wt^ of some obscure oU 
xoanuom with finigmfoats.' of Pa^riam marble, and of 
Attic sculplore^ 

. • • . 

The trimQf)lMd ardi haa only oae gaiteRiAji; if 
on^oneoted with four half eolmkiiia on each froot^ 
one at aacb aidt of thie ^^way, a«d one nt^aeh 
angle. The marble, particnlarly in the fromt^ 
towards the sea, retains its shining white; the 
capitab of the pflkurs hAve snffaied nnch^ and 
hwt tibie promincat p«rta of the acaathAs ; however, 
on the whole^ this arch may be oenaideted in high 
preaervation. 

The gveatlart part of the mole stiU raaaitts^ a 
solidi oompact wall, fwmed of hoge stones bcwid 
together hf iroti> and rising to a eoiAsidaraiali 
Iwght abo^e the level ef the sea. Cloae to i^ 
biel: meeh lower, Is the mod^rs iaok^ aditnied m 
tike maneer with a trivaiphal ardi of the Tusem 
order, in ilielf noA heantifid^ end whan compared 
with the CerinthiMe ardk that stands almost iW" 
mediately over it, extienely cmnbefsome* The 
architect was VamnidHy a name of considerable re^ 
pnte itt the ardbdteetnral annak of the last ee»- 
tnry; and if we may judge from, the aolidity of 
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thft new-mol^ hovk the eWvatioiji of the %ht- 
hmme that teinimteB i^ and from the admirab)^ 
airaDgewent of the LazartttQ^ he seema to hay^ 
vented the oelehrily wjbich he enj/cor^* It vs d$- 
ficnlt^ however, to conceive what motiy^ cpi^d 
hiikire iudoced him tp pl^ce sin 4cch> of so qoa^ a 
oompoaitioii^ and IP faiqayy. a S^nn^ so near to the 
Mpifle a^d a^T edifice of lVi{|a»^ wlflW ii^ 
m««e t9 displ^ th«ir cwoiite qwUfioft hy. tbf 
oontiagt, aiMl of comve to d<f(rad^ iN»d vijiify 
his own woykmanwhip* But aU loodem pvc^i- 
tecta> Mi emceptlug d)ie grei^t oaOMl Qf Mckad 
dngehf Braman^ and PalkdiPy h«re hni the 
fever of innovation^ and more than ten MMiinM 
of nnsnccessfiil experiments have not been 
•nfficient tp awiJmi a spirit of diflSd«iioe^ aiid to 
induce thm to snjBjpect 1^, in deviatwg from th^ 
modds of aiMiqnity^ they have abai^Dned the 
ndea of symmetry ;• and^ that in erecting edifices 
0A their own pecnliar plans^ tliey have only trana^ 
QMlted thene bad tutu^ in stone. and marble rnouK* 
»cnt% to poatarit^ ' 

ThecatfaedfiLof Aaccma is a very aftdent^ bat a 
Mnwy daik edifiee* It eontaina nothing within^ and 
fsdubita nothing viihoBt^ ta fix attention. Its 
gitaa t ipp» howievery oompensatea in a great dq;M^ 
Ha aichitecteral defiMte. Placed near the point of 
the Chwerian ptOBMmtory^ elefraled far above ^ 
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town and the harbor, it commaads a mMt 
magnificent yiew^ extending along the sea coast 
to Pesaro and Fano on the north, bounded <m 
the west by thie snow-crowned Apennines, wli^ 
on the east it wanders over the Adriatic, and, in 
^ear weitther, rests on the €h9taint hills of Dal<^ 
matia. We lingered on this deUghtftd spot with 
xnnch satisfkction, and while onr eyes feasted '-<m 
the T^ed piodpect expanded before «s, we enjoyed, 
tboogh it was onl;f the second of April, the fresh- 
ness of the giale t^t sprang occasionally frotki tiie 
9&Ly and %ntf6d ns as we ascended the sonunit of 
the pMmoirtory and die tops of the neighboritJg 
mountains. 

There ane, however, seteral chnrches that 
merit observati<ni r particolarly the Agastinumi, 
and the (jrtBiti (of l^tnmtellt) as also the Palazz6 
detia Ccmmaita^ or Town*hall, andthe Palazzodei 
Mercaniiy or MevchantVhall. ^ The R^pes hate 
mrt beeli wanlfbg in their alMltioii to the pros- 
perity of Ancpna. They hate- ntade nt a 'free 
port, allowed liberty of conscience to persons 
of all religions^ improved the hairbbr, and opened 
a new and very < noble ap^toadi on the land 
However, in commerce, activity^ and 
ioxf^ Anooaa is still infarior to Leghorn, 
owing probably to the sitwdon of the latter on 
the western coast of Italy^ in iheihefjrt of tioeMedi- 
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terranean^ and open^ of course, to die commerce of 
France, Spain, Africa, and the Mediterranean 
islands ; while ihe former, on the Adriatic, a sea 
comparatively nn&eqnented, faces Dalmatia, a 
conntry little known in the commercial world, and 
lititle given to mercantile specnlation and acti- 
vity; 

The general appearance of Anccfna, thongh 
beantiitil at a distance, is, i^bin, dark and 
gloomy, in consequence of the narrowness of the 
streets, and the want of sqoares anil of gi'eat pnlv 
lie bnildings. Ancona and its neighboring towns 
and coasts, are celebrated in the following lines of 
Silins Italicos : 

Hte & qaos pascunt scopulose nira Nnmane, 
£t quia litoree f unobnt altaria Cupras, 
Quique Tnientinas servant cum flamine turrea 
Cernere erat : clypeata procul sub sole co)rusco 
Agmina, sanguined vibrant in nubila luce. 
Stat Fucare colus nee Sidone vifior An«on, 
Mitrice neo lAhjco. Statque hnmectata Vomaiio 
Adria/ & iocltm^s hinati sigpifer AsclL 

8U. lial. Tiii. 4S0, 43& 

Nnmana ifc now Humana ; Cnpra, Lt Grotte* 
Traentinm on the banks of the Tronto, unknown 
at present The river still bears its ancient name 
Fomam and Asdi 
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The difllyuace Srom Adccw to LarMOy U aboot 
fourteen tniles; die road hilfy^ Hie coui^iy in 
tb^ highest degree fertile, mA the viewj» qb eyery 
aide extremely beautifaL Camur^m^ the m^ 
terviediitfe itage, ata^da on a h%h hiU^ and 
haa a amaU \n& haodaome chuidtu Lcnretto- iJm 
ia aitnate on a very bold and commanding jomi- 
nence. Thia town ia modem, and owea ita 

cndateiice to the Smiimma Casa, mi^ its aptendor 
tfi the wal or to th^ policy ai Sixtpa Qaintaa. 
It M large» well bqih, p^^mlow^ and notwith* 
siawdi^g it|k elet^ated aite well aopptied by m 
aqfiodocfc iipith watev< It ia annonnded wi^ a 
famp«vt, ai^ £iom that raoipait conwna^H a 
varied and most delightfol prospect on all aite. 
To the north rise Osimo the Anximnm of the 
ancients^ and CaamranOj each on a lofiy hill; 
alao dose to the sea, an abbey perdied on the 
snmmit of Monte Gomero (Cnmerinm promon- 
torinm) ; on the south, Monte Santo anciently 
Sacrata, and Mac^0f^; to the weat» Recanati, 
and Mmt0 Fmt ; wi^i tii& Apenainea cuing, 
broken, white and craggy behind ; while to the 
eaat, between two hills, the Adriatic apreada its 
bine expanae, and bright^iing aa it retirea from the 
Aore;, vaniahoa gradnaUy in tbe white ieeirf dkrada 
thftt bolder the horiaon. 

m 

Every reader ia acquainted witk the lc|;endary 
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hktorjr ^ the Sautissima Ca&a, or .ttost holy 
hens^; that it waa the yety house which the 
Virgm Mother, wi& the lafaB* Saviour and 
St. Joaeph, inhabited at Nazareth ; that it was 
trwisported by ai^b firom Palestine^ whea that 
ccmntry was totally abondcoied to the iafidcJa^ 
i»dr waa placed^ first in Dahnatii^ aiid after* 
warda tn. th^ opposite shore in Italy> close tatfae 
sea aide> whence^ in consequence of a qnarrd 
hetwe^a l^o^ bnothers^ the proprietors of the 
gioaii!^ it was removed^ and finally fixed on ite 
preaeut sifef^ This wouderMl event is said to 
hf»ve tekctar ptsoe im the y^ear l9S4i> and i^ attested 
by the $citlaf^ evidence of some Dahnatian pea* 
saaiksy the testimony of the two quarrelsome bro.* 
thers^ and^ I believe^ the declaration of a good 
old lady of the name of Laureta. Some had 
seen it m Dalnwkia^ otiiers beheM it hovering 
iB die aiv, and many had found it in the mom* 
ing oa a spot, whidh diey knew to have been 
vacaat the evening before. Such is, at least 
in geniorai, the account given at Lovetto^ cir* 
cvlated all over Italy> picMiBly admitted by many 
holy pnaona, and mot a little encouraged by the 

I 

I need not aay> however^ that many men of 
leflectioft kft Italy^ and indeed within the pre- 
cincts of Lovetto Itself, coosider tibia wonderful 
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story as an idle tale^ or at best a pious dream, 
conceiyed )}y a heated imagination^ and circn- 
lated among an ignorant race . of peasants and 
fishermen. They suppose the holy honse to 
have been a cottage or building long buried in a 
pathless forest, and unnoticed in a country 
turned almost into a desert by a succession of 
civil wars, invasions, and revolutions, during tiie 
space of ten or twelve centuries. A dream, an 
accidental coincidence of circumstances might 
have led one or more persons to the discovery 
of this long forgotten edifice, and such an inci- 
dent woridng on minds heated by solitude and en- 
thusiasm, might easily have produced the con-' 
viction, and propagated the belief of the wonder- 
fill tale. 

But be the origin of the holy house what it 
may, the effect of artifice or of credulity, it gra- 
dually attracted the attention first of the country 
round, then of Italy at large, and at length of the 
whole Christian world. The miracle was every 
where heard with joy and admiration, and 
every-where welcomed with implicit unsuspectii^ 
fiiith. Princes and prelates, rich and poor, 
hastened with pious alacrity to venerate the 
terrestrial abode of the incainate Word, and 
to implore the present aid and influence of his 
Virgin Mother. Grifts and votive offerings accu- 
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miikted; a magnificent church was erected; 
gold, silver and diamonds blazed romid every 
altar, and heaps of treasures loaded the shelves 
of the sacristy; various edifices rose round the 
new temple, and Lioretto became, as it still re- 
mains, a large and populous city. 

The church was planned by Bramanie, and is 
a very noble structure, in the form of a cross, 
with a dome over the point of intersection* 
Under this dome is the Santa Casa^ a building 
about thirty feet long and fourteen high, vaulted, 
of stone rough and rather uneven. It is difficult 
to discover the original color of the stone, as it 
is blackened by the smoke of the numberless 
lamps continually burning, but it is said to be of 
a reddish grey; the interior is divided by a 
silver rail into two parts of unequal dimensions. 
In the largest is an altar; in the less, which is 
considered as peculiarly holy, is a cedar image 
of the blessed Viigin placed over the chimney- 
piece. The exterior is covered with a marble 
casing, ornamented with Corinthian pilasters and 
sculptured pannels representing various incidents 
of Gospel History. The font, the Mosaics over 
several altars, the bronze gates both of the 
church and of the Santa Casa, and several 
paintings in l^e chapels are admired by connois- 
seurs, and deserve a minute examination. Th« 
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square before the church, formed principally of the 
apostolical palace the residence of the bishop, and 
of the canons and the penitentiaries, is in a t^ery 
grand style of architecture. 

The treasury was formerly a subject of admi- 
ration and astonishment to all travellers, who 
seemed to attempt but in vain to describe, not 
the gold and silver only, but the gems and the 
diamonds that glittered on every vase, and daz- 
ded the eyes with their splendor. Long cata- 
logues were produced of ^e names of Emperors, 
Kings, Pbtentates and Republics, who had con- 
tributed to augment this immense accumulation 
of wealth with additional offerings, and some 
surprise was expressed, that the Turk or some 
hardy pirate tempted by the greateess of the 
booty, and by the facility of the conquest, did 
not assauk the town^ and endeavor to enridi 
hittuielf with the phmder. But such was the 
supposed sanctity of tlie place, such the religious 
awe that surrounded it, that even the Tuika 
thonselves bdield it with veneration, and ^e 
inhabitants tcposed widi confidence under the 
tutelar cafe of the Vir^ Patroness. Once, in- 
deed, the infidels made a bold attempt to assault 
the sanctuary of Loretto; but, like the Oauls 
under Brainus presuming to attack the temple 
of Del]^, they were repulsed by tremendous 
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storms, and struck ivith vapemetiiral blindness. 
Lorttto^ indeed, in latter times, as Delphi in days 
of old, was snrronnded with an invisible rampart^ 
which no mortal arm could force, and no malig* 
nant deemon even venture to assail repressed boll| 
by superior power, 



rootique verendft 



Migestate loci 



But Loretto has now shared the fate of Delphi ; 
its sacred bounds have been violated, its saiie^ 
tnary forced^ and its stores of treasure seieed^ 
and lUspersed by die daring hands of its kte 
invaders. No vestige now remains of this cele** 
brated collection of every thing that was valn^ 
able; rows of empty shelves, and nnmberless 
cases, only affi>rd the treasurer an o{^rtunity of 
enlai^ng on its immensity, and a tolerable pr&* 
text for cursing the banditti that plundered it. 
" G(M^ said he, ^^ semper rapaceSy crudeks, bar-- 
barorum omnium Italia infestissimi :** he added, 
in a style of ciMnpliment, ^^ AfigUy jtati, mtfderati^ 
coiaihisntesr I hope our c oun tr y m en will en^ 
deavour to verify the compliment, by their con- 
duct towards the degraded Greeks, and the op* 
pressed Italians ! 

But though we condemned the sacrilegious 
rapine of the French, we could not share the 
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deep regret of the good father. Treasures bu- 
ried in the sacristies of the chtirches, are as use- 
less^ as if still slumbering in their native mines; 
and thoDgh they may contribute to the splendor 
of an altar^ or to the celebrity of a convent, they 
can be considered only as withheld from the pur- 
poses for which Providence designed them, and 
as drawbacks upon that industry which they are 
made to encourage. The altar ought certainly 
to be provided with a sufficient quantity of plate 
for the decency, and even fbr the splendor of 
divine service: such was the opinion of the 
Christbn church even in the second century; but 
it is the duty of government not to allow it to 
accumulate: and it is much to be lamented, that 
the immense wealth deposited in the churches in 
Italy, had not been employed, as anciently was 
the custom in times of public distress, for public 
relief. *^ Ad dwos adeunfo casth : pietatem adhibento : 
opes amwentor^ 

The church of Loretto is a magnificent esta- 
blishment. It consists of twenty prebendaries 
or resident canons: twenty chaplains or minor 
canons ; and twenty penitentiaries, to hear the con- 
fessions of the pilgrims, and to administer to them 



* Cic. de LegibuSj ii. 8, 
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advice and spiritaal consolation. These penitenti- 
aries are selected from various countries^ that every 
pilgrim may find a director^ who can discourse 
with him in his own language. The number of 
pilgrims seem at present to be very small ; indeed 
they have long ceased to be of any advantage 
to the town, as tiiey are gaoierally of the lowest 
class, b^ their bread on the road, and are sup- 
ported at the expence of the diurch while at 
Loretto« We visited the fathers, and were treated 
by tiiem with much kindness and cordiality. 

The traveller would do well, while his head- 
quarters are at Loretto, to visit Ositno, Humana^ 
Monte Santo, and as much of the coast and country 
southward as possible. These places are all of 
ancient fame, and the whole region around is both 
beautiful and classical. 

From Loretto the road turns directly to Rome, 
passes under a noble gateway, descends the hill 
of Loretto, with an aqueduct running on the 
left, and then rising traverses Recanati a neat 
but deserted episcopal town. Again descending 
it winds through a delicious plain watered by 
the Potenza, adorned with all the beauty of cul- 
tivation, and with all the exuberance of fertility, 
producing com and beans, clover and flax, vines 
and mulberries, in profusion; and when we passed 

VOL. I. X 
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througfa it, aU lighted up and ediilMBLteil by the 
beams of a venal evemiig son. 

A little beyond the post Sandmcheta, aad on 
die bankfi of the river lie the nms of aia am^ 
phhheatrc^ or rather of a tama^ rnqfoaed by some 
aafcicpiaries, to have beea Redoa ; thiongh otfaen. 
eondiide, fioqi the difltence of fionrteea uuks 
marked by Ae Itineraries, betsreen Amimmn and 
Recina, iimt tlie latter atood on or near the site of 
the modem Maceratay that is^ about twomflea and 
a half farther on. 

Macerata is an episcopd see> a town of some 
population^ activity, and even magnificence. It is 
situated chi a high hill, and commands an exten- 
sive view of the lovely country which we had 
traversed terminating in the distant Adriatic. The 
gate is a sort of modern triumphal arch not re- 
markable either for materials or for proportion. 
The same beautifiil scenery continues to delight 
the traveller till he reaches ToUentino. 

Tollentino an episcopal see and very ancient, 
contains nothing remarkable. Its principal church 
is dedicated to St. Nicolas a native saint, and of 
course in high veneration. The bust of a cele- 
brated philosopher of the fiifieeath century, Phi- 
lelphus, is placed over the entrance of the Town- 
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halt; a cirocimitaiice, ii^iich I mention merely as 
aa ip8tance of the respect .idbich the Italians are 
wont to shew to the m^iior7*of their great men 
of every deacrqitkm. The gate towards Loffetto 
ia double^ of Gothic architectnre, and of aaingnlar 
foirmJ* .The aitiuition of the town is extremely 
pleaaingy on a gende oninenoe on the baolca of l^e 
Chmth m a fertile plain lined on either aide with 
wottdedhiUs. 

A tittle beyond TeUemtino we heg«n to enter 

w 

the defiles of the Apennines ; the hilb doaing 



■•••■ 



* As we sat oa a heap of atones contemplating the Gothic 
stnictare of the gate, and its antique accompanimenits, a 
Pilgrim made his appearance under the archway. He was 
dressed in a russet cloak, his beads hung from his girdle, 
bis hat was turned up with a scollop shell in front, his beard 
phjj^ OB his breast, and he bore in his band a staif with 
a gpurd suspended. Never did Pilgrim appear in coiiume 
KQore accurate, or in more appropriate scenery. With the 
Gothic gate through which he was slowly moving, he formed 
a picture of the thirteenth century. We entered into conver- 
sation with him, and found that, he was a Qerman, and had 
baenj as Kii^ and Mnces were wont to go in aneiaikt tines, 
to the ThreAold of the jfyostles (ad limina Jpostokntm) and 
had offered up his orisons at the shrine of St. Peter. He did 
not ask for alms, but accepted a trifle with gratitude, and 
with an humble bow promised to remember us in his prayers, 
and proceeded on his journey. 

X 2 
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and atrelling into mountains^ the river rooghening 
into a torrent, and the rocks breaking here and 
there into ' hnge precipices. The road mns along 
the sides of the hills, with the Chienti rolling 
below on the left. A little beyond Bdfcrte, a 
view opens over the precipice towards a bridge, 
and presents a landscape of very bold features. 
Bdforte is an old fortress perched on llie side of a 
rock in a very menacing situation, and well calcu- 
lated to command the defile. A village on the 
opposite side of the river adds not a little to its 
picturesque appearance. 

The grandem* of the scenery increased as we 
advanced; beyond the stage Valcimara^ the 
mountains are naked rocky and wild for some 
miles ; on a sudden they assume a milder aspect, 
sink in height, clothe their sides with sylvan 
scenery, and present on their wooded summits, 
churches castles and ruins, the usual ornaments 
of Italian mountains. The landscape continued 
to improve in softness and in milder beauty till 
we arrived at Pante de la Travty so called from 
a bridge over the ChUnti. Here, though we 
had travelled two stages or eighteen miles only, 
and it was still early, we determined to remain 
during the night ; partly from a just apprehension 
of danger in passing the steep and lonely fast- 
nesses of Seraoalle in the dark, and partly from 
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an tmwillingnesfl to traverse the miyestic solitudes 
of the Apennines^ when incapable of enjoying 
the prospect. The inn^ it b tme, was indifferent^ 
bat the surrounding scenery extremely pleasing. 
The river rolling rapidly along close to the road ; 
a convent seated m the middle of a vineyard ; 
groves waving on the sides of the hills ; the fields 
painted with the lively green of vernal vegetation ; 
fruit-trees in full blossom on all sides; farm- 
houses interspersed in the groves and meadows ; 
and broken crags surmounted with churches 
and towers in distant perspective^ formed on the 
whole a scene^ rich^ varied^ tranquil and exhilarat- 
ing. One would imagine that Addison^ who tra- 
velled this road^ had this delicious valley in view^ 
when in imitation of Virgil^ he exclaims^ 

Bear me, some God^ to Bail's gentle seata^ 
Or coyer me in Umbria's green retreats ^ 
Where western gales eternally reside^ 
And aU the seasons lavish aU their pride : 
Blossoms and flmits and flowers together rise^ 
And the whole year in gay concision lies. 

JLeiterfivm Italy* 
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CHAP. IX. 



Passage of the Apemmm — IhSgno — hnptaoiaar 
tore — The CUtwmaSy its Temfk and Vak — 
Spoleto^Mmtt SomM^Tbrfd—FUtt of the 
ViOiM, Addison*^ (Opkuan i^^-^Tkt Nv, 
Norm— The mer-^-OtriooU^Cwka CasM- 
lana-^Mwaes Cifmm — N(pi — Cannpagna — Iknt 
View ^ Rome. 

From Ponte de Trocce^ the road runs for some 
time ovt^ a coontry enclosed, cultivated, and 
wooded, with mnch Tarietjr; but the scenery 
gradually roughens as yon ascend the Apennines ; 
the mountains swell and close upon you, assume 
a savage asfiect, and though on the banks of die 
river which still attends yon and winds through 
the defile, yet the scenery is rocky, naked, and 
barren. Sera VaUe is in a deep dell, where the 
river rolls tumbling along shaded by oaks, pop- 
lars, and vines. A rocky mountain rises imme- 
diately to the west of the town. From its foot 
close to the road, through various crevices gushes 
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a rut flonroe of die porett trttter, ^ich may 
joMiy be amud^rei a^ one of the keads of the 
Potariia. Ob iIm steep iide of the hill staads an 
oU uMBed Gothic castle, wiioae fortifioatkniB nm 
in difiereiit cttmpartmeiM, donm to the road side. 
Id the neansst is an aperture in a Tank formed 
opvar a large and deq> spring. ^ This rocky 
monntain appears to be a vast reservoir of waters^ 
as a little higher np towards the summit, abont 
one hmuhed yards from the first sonrce of the 
lirer Potentia^ another bnrsis out at the bottom 
of ft owrem finely shaded with boshes^ shrabs, and 
frnittvees. 

A little £uther on, yon enter a plain spreading 
in die midst of die Apennines, whose summits 
rise in Tarions shapes aroond^ and form a ma- 
jestic amphitfaeatre. It is not however to be nn- 
deiBtood, that the snmmits to which I allnde, 
ane ^e highest points of the whole ridge: this is 
Mtt trae^ as the pinnacles of the Apennines are 
eovered with snow almost all the year, while the 
moontains which we passed over, only exhibited 
a few detached A&eiM aS ftooWj and were in ge- 
neral green. I mean tlierefere diat above Sera- 
vaik, yon reach the highest point of the mountains 
that intersect l^e Via Flaminia, and the road 
firom Anoona to Rome. On the sides of the 
mountains yon «ee villages and cottages, the 
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greatest part of which look bleak aad miseraUe^ 
and in the midst of the plain, gnoe niuneriiQi 
flocks of sheep, and herds of cattle* Thcce it> 
however, an appearance of loneliness ahoot the 
place, that excites in the travdler's min4j ideas 
of danger, which are considerably increased by 
accounts of murders and robberies said to have 
been committed in this remote r^on. 

While we were gliding over this elevated plain> 
with silence and dreariness around us, I b^an 
to reflect on the descriptions which the ancjent 
poets have left us of the Apennines, a ridge of 
mountains which the Romans belidd with fond- 
ness and veneration, as contributing so much both 
to the beauty and to the security of their country. 
In reality, they had reason to thank Providence 
for having placed such a tremendous barrier be- 
tween them and their victorious enemy, after the 
disastrous engagement on the banks of the Trebia. 
The attempt of Annibal to pass .the Apennines^ 
is eloquently described by Titus LiviuJs : * upon 
that occasion one would suppose that the Genius 
of ]lome, enveloped in tempests, and armed with 
launder, had stood on the summit to arrest the 
invader : — ^^ Turn v^d ingenti sono C4dum arc- 



^m 



* Liv. zxi. 58. 
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pere et inter horrendos fragorts inkare igncsr 
After repeated, but useless exertions, Annibal 
returned to the plain, and Rome had time to arm 
her youth and to call forth all her energies^ to 
meet the approaching tempest* 

Lucan^ in his description of the Apennines, in- 
dulges as usual his vein of hyperbolical exaggera* 
tion; but as he is accurate in his representation 
of the bearing of this inomense ridge, and of the 
rivers that roll from its sides, it may not be amiss 
to insert his lines. 



Mons inter geminaa medius se porrigit undas 
Inferni^ aaperique maris : coUeaque coercent 
Hinc Tyrrbena vado fraogentes leqaora Pits, 
lllinc DalmatidB obDOxia, fluctibuB Ancon. 
Fontibus hie vastis immensos condpit amnea^ 
Fluminaque in gemini s|Mirgit divortia ponti. 
In Iseynm cecidere latus veloxque Metaurusj 
Cnistuminmqae rapax^ et junctus Itapis Isauro^ 
Senmaqne, et Adriacas» qai verberat Aufidns undas 
Qttoqae magit nullum tellus se solvit in amnem^ 
£ridanu8» fnictasque evolrit in xquora sllvas .... 
Dexteriora petens montis declivia Tybrim 
Unde facit^ Rutubamque cavum ; delabitur inde 
Vnltumusque eeler^ nocturmeque editor aurae 
Samus, et umbrosaa Liris per regna Maricas 
Vestinia impnlaua aquia^ radenaque Salemi 
Culta Siler> nullaaqne vado qui Macra moratus 
Alnoa/Tteinaa procnrrit in »quora Lnnaa. 
Longior educto qua anrgit in aSra dorao. 
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mm videt> devesasque eoEcipU AlpeB 
Tune Umbrifl Marslsque ferax^ domituique Sabello 
Voniere^ piniferis amplexos rupibus onnes 
Jndigenas Latii populos^ non deserit ante 
Hesperiam^^uam cam Scflbeia clauditnr ud^s^ 
Extenditque aoas in fampte Lacinia rapes* 

Lib, ii. 

Tins poet delighted in details^ and loved to dis* 
play his knowledge^ whether connected with his 
mbject or not. Others have been more correct, 
and have selected snch particnlar features only as 
suited the circumstance. Thus Petronius Arbiter 
aUudes merely to height, as an extensive view only 
was requisite for ihe Fury, whom he represents as 
perched upon its summit. 

HsBc ut Cocyti tenebras> & Tartara liquit> 
Alta petit gradiens iuga Dobilis Apenninij 
Unde omnes terras^ atque omnia littora posset 
Adspicere^ ac toto flnitantes orbe catenras. 

Silius Italicus enlarges upon the deep expanse of 
driven snow, and the vast sheets of solid ice, 
which when Annihal attempted the passage, buried 
the forests, and wmj^ped up die pmnades of the 
Apennines m impenetrable wiMer. 



Horrebat glaciesaxa inter labrica» summo 
Plnifenun eoelo aifloens caput Apenniaus } 
Condiflerait nix alta trabes ^el vertioe celao 
Canus apax stmctA anrgelbai ad astra {Nruini. 

SU. lialiai, 741 . 
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In fine^ Vii^ whoie masfeerly hand generally 
gives a peifect pictnre in a single line^ to dose one 
of his noblest comparisons with the grandest 
hnage^ presents the Apennine in all its glory, 
widi its evergreen finrests waving oo its sides, and 
a veil of snow thrown over its majestic summit 

Qaantos Atbos aut quantas Eiyx^ ant ipse, coroacn 
Cam frank fficibius, qaaatuB, gsndslqae nttali 
Vertice ae altolkos pater ApenniMs ad auras. 

Ftr. xiu 701* 

On quitting the pfaun yon wind along the 
monntain with a lake on yonr right, and passing 
an eminence, begin to descend the declivity of 
Co^foriio represented more dangerous than it 
really is, becanse, thongh the precipice be steep 
aond abrupt, the n>ad is good, and winding along 
the side of ihe hill desoMds on an easy slope. 
Thorough the deep dell that borders the road, a 
streamlet murmurs along, and gradually increas- 
ing becomes a river, which, in the plain bdiow, 
falls into the Ciitnmmis. The little post of Case 
no9oe forms the ftrst «lage of the descent, which 
conthmes with Hitie or no intermission to the 
neigfahoihood of IbUgm. About three miles 
from this tcywn, the tnounlains open and give the 
traveller a delightful view thiough the deep 
wooAed defile into the adjoming vale, a vieWy 
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which^ when we paased^ was considerably im- 
proved by the splendid coloring of the evening 
snn. 

At the viUage situate m the deU below amidst 
woods and rocks, the river pent np between the 
closing crag, works its way through several little 
chasms, and tumbles in seven or eight cascades 
down the steep through tufts of box and ilex^ 
amidst houses and fragments of rocks inter- 
mingled, into the plain bdow, where turning 
two or three mills as it passes^ it hurries along to 
join the neighboring Clitunmus. 

I should advise the traveller to alight, order his 
carriage to wait for him at the foot of the hill, 
and ^oing down to the village, visit a very curious 
grotto formed by the waters while confined within 
the caverns of the mountain. It is entirely under 
ground, may be about five-and-twenty feet high, 
is hollowed into several little niches supported by 
stalactite pillars, and ornamented on all sides 
with natural fretwork. He may then pass through 
the rows of olive trees that cover the opposite 
rocks, observe the singular situation of the village 
between two mountains, one of naked rock, the 
other covered with brush-wood; examine as he 
descends, the picturesque effect of the several 
hills bursting through masses of wall and verdure. 
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and then he may follow the road that rans along 
the foot of the hiU, and moont his carriage within 
a mile of Foligno. 

While at sapper, we were amnsed by the ap- 
pearance of an Imprmisatorey who, after having 
song an ode of his own composition, in honor of 
England, ponred forth his nnpremeditated verse 
with great harmony of tones, strength of voice, 
and rapidity of utterance. He asked for a sub- 
ject, and we gave the prosperity of Italy, which 
he enlarged upon with some' enthusiasm, asking 
emphatically at the conclusion of each stanza, 
how Italy, open as it was to two barbarous 
nations, such as the French and the Germans, 
eoukl ever expect prosperity ? His extemporary 
eflusions generally ended in the praises of Eng- 
land: and after some bumpers and a suitable 
present, he retired with much apparent satisfac- 
ticm. These characters, in their wandering ha- 
bits, precarious mode of living, and interested 
exertions, so much like the bards of ancient days, 
have, it is said, decreased in number since the 
Frendi invasion, owing partly to the depression 
of the national spirit, and partly to the poverty of 
their former patrons, and to the absence of wealthy 
foreigners. The exhibition was perfectly new 
to us, and while we enjoyed it, we cojold not 
but agree that such an ease and versatility of 



1 
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talent, might if properly nmnaged be directed to 
very great and very naefiil purposes. 

Fol^no the ancient Folginia, though a large, 
is yet a very indifferent town. Its cathedral nn- 
fimahed withont is neat within, of handsome Ionic, 
and contains two pretty aide ahars. In reality^ 
there are few Italian chnrches which do not pre- 
sent something interesting to anattentiine trayeU 
ler, so generally is taste diffosed over this classic 
country. Bnt the situation of Foligno compen- 
sates all its internal defects. At the foot of the 
Apennines, in a ddightfal plain that winds he. 
tween the mountains, extending ten miles in 
breadth and about forty in length, adorned with 
rows of vines, com fields, and vill^es, it enfoys 
the breezes and the wild scaoery of the mountains 
wkh the luxuriance and the warmth of the valley, 
its site, is aHuded to by Silius. 



-patulaque jacens. siae moanibus arvo 



Fulginia. SU, y'm. 

« ^^ 

About three miles distant rises Beoagnay the 
ancient Mevania ; and through the same valley the 
ClitumnuB rolls hip '^ sacred streams," and glo- 
ries in the beauty and fertility of his banks. At 
Foligno, the traveller from Loretto again re-enters 
the Via Flaminia. 
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The first stage firom Foligno tenninates at a 



plaoe called Le Fene. Almost dose to the post> 
hoase on the north side^ rises on a steep bank 
an ancient temple ; and a little to the sonth of it, 
from yarious narrow rents or vdm, gashes out a 
most plentiM stream of clear limpid water^ fbraa- 
ing one of the sofmtses of the Cfitamnns. From 
these sources the place takes its name, and the 
temple on the bank was on cesacred to the river- 
godf mider the appellation of Jupiter CUtumnus. 
The yomigfir Fliny has given a lively and ac* 
cuiate descriptioii of tkos fountain, which the 
reader will prefer, no doubt^ to the best modem 
picture. 

C. Plinitts Romano Suo. S. 

'' Vidifltine aliqaando, Clitumnum, fontem i Si nondum 
(et pttto nondum alioqui nanasses mihi) vide: quern ego> 
pouiitet taiditatifly prasime yndi, Modicus collis assurgH, 
antiqua cnpressu nemoroaus el opacus: hunc subter fbns 
exit, et exprimitur pluribus Tenia, sed imparibus, eluctatus- 
que fadt gurgitem, qui lato gremio patescit purus et vi- 
treus, ut numerare jactas stipes et relucentes calculos possis. 
Inde, non loci derexHate, sed ipsft sui copift et quasi pondere 
impdliliir. Fona adhnc, et jam amplisaimnm flumen atque 
etiam navium patien8> qnas obrias qnoque et contnrio nisu 
in diTersa tendentes, transmitiit et perfert : adeo ralidus ut 
ilia qua propemt, ipse tanqnam per solum planum remls non 
a^invetur • Idem sgerrime remis contisque snperetur adversus, 
Jncnndum utrnmque per jocum ludumque fluitantibus, ut 
flexerint canum> laborem ocio, ocium labore variare. Rips 
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fraxino iuulta> molta popnlo vegtiiintor: qaas pefSfHcuus 
ttniiiia^ Telut meraas viridi imagine ummnerftt. Rigor aquiB 
certaverit nivibus^ nee eolor cedit. Adjacet templum pris- 
cum et religiosum. Stat Clitumnus ipse amictus, ornatusqire 
pnatextlL. Pnesens numen atque etiam &tidicum, indicant 
sortes. Sparaa sunt circa aacella eomplara^ totidemque Dei 
aimnlacra: Boscuiqiie veneralio, snuin numen: quibusdam 
vero etiam fontes. Nam prteter illum^ quasi parentem c»ie- 
n>mm> sunt miuores capite diBcretii aed flumini miscentur, 
quod ponte tranamittitur. Is terminus sacri profanique. In 
superiore parte navigare tantum* infra etiam natare con- 
cessnm. Balineum Hispellates, quibus ilium locum Divus 
Augustus dono dedit^ pubUce pinebent et hospitlum. Nee 
desunt rlXim, quse secut«t fluaiiuis amasnitatero^ maigint insis* 
tunt. In summA, nihil erit, ex quo non t»pias volnptatem. 
Nam studebis quoque, et leges multa multorum omnibus co- 
kunnis, omnibus parietibus inscripta^ quibus fons ille Deusque 
celabratur. Plura laudabis> nonnuUa ridebis^ quanquam tu 
veroi quae tua bumanitas^ nuUa ridebis. Vale/* 

C. PUn. Lib. viii. EpiiL B. 

Some changes have however taken place, not 
indeed in the great featnres of nature, but in 
those ornamental parts which are under the in- 
fluence of cultivation. . The ancient cypresses 
that shaded the hill, the ash and the poplar that 
hung over the river, have fallen long since, and 
have been replaced by mulberries, vines, and 
olives, less beautiful but more productive. The 
sacred grove has not been^pared ; the little chapels 
have disappeared, and the statue of the god has 
yielded his place to the triumphant cross. Tliis 
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f^iynwritftftny^ is rather fortmurte^ as to it the tern* 
pie owes its preseryation. 

This temple consists of the cdla and a Corin- 
thian portico, supported by four, pillars aad two 
pihisters ; the pUasters are fluted ; two of die 
pilhra are. iadeirted with two spiral lines wind-* 
ia^ round, and two ornamented with a light 
sculpture representing the scales of fish. The in- 
scription on the freize is siuguhur, ^^ Deus a$ig€^ 
Jorum, qui fecit resurrectionem.^ Underneath 
is a vault or crypta: the entrance is on the side as 
the portico hangs over the river ; the walls are 
solid, the proportions beautiful,, and the whole 
worthy of the Romans, to whom it is ascribedi 
I am however inclined to think, that the portico 
has been altered or repaired since the construction 
of the temple, as it is more ornamented than the 
general form of the edifice would induce us to ex- 
pect. Besides, the capitab of the pilasters differ 
firom those of the pillars, a circumstance very un- 
usual in Roman architecture. It is not impro- 
bable, that this temple suffered considerably before 
it was converted into a Christian diurch, and that 
whelL repaired for that purpose, the ancient pil- 
lars, perhaps thrown into the river, might have 
been replaced by ^ columns from the ruins of the 
various other fanes, which, as Pliny informs 
us, were interspersed up and down the sacred 

VOL. I. y 
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grove^ around the residicnce of the principal 
vinity. 



The ClitomatiB ttill Hretains its andetit name, 
tod recalls to the tr^creUer^s r^bollectioii ttntaxf 
a pleaiBing pdis^kge iti the pdittts, connecdng tbe 
beauty of the scenery about huh with tlie ponipa 
of a triumph^ and transporting him from die 
tran(|uil banks of the mral stream to the crbwdt 
c^ tlw Forom^ and to the majestic temples oiP the 
GapitoL 

Hinc slbi, Clitumns^ gng^ et maaiBaa taurus 
Victima^ 8»pe tno peifusi flomiiie sacro 
Romanos ad templa Deiim duxere triumpfaos. 

Fir. Geo. ii. 146. 

Propertius confines his softer muse to the beauty 
of the scenery, and seems to repose with com- 
placency on the shaded bank^ 

Qua formosa 8Uo Clitumnus flumina luoo 

Integit et niveos abliut unda boves. Lib. ii. 17. 

Though white herds are still seen wandering 
over the rich plain watered by this river, yet a 
very small portion of it is employed in pasturage. 
Its exuberant fertility is better calculated for 
tillage, and every year sees it successively co- 
vered with wheat, grapes, mulberries, and olives. 



Wtwk Le Vene to Spokto is abont nine m&t^ 
Hie aficient town of Spoletom is silnated on tlvs 
side and snmotit of a hill. It is well known 
tkait Amribal attacked this towti immediately 
afteif ihe defeat of the Romans at Thrasimemii^ 
and the inhabitants still glory in having repulsed 
the Carthaginian general, flnshed as he was with 
cdtiqnert^ and confident of sticcesil. An inscrip- 
tion over the great areb of tn andent gate oom-- 
memorfttes tids ev«nt sohoaovidbletodiepeopkof 

1 have obsMlFed, ds I harre already hinted, with 
great satisfaction, not only in Sp&leto^ ht« h> 
many Itldian towns, perticnlarly snch as were 
founded by Roman eototiies, a vivid rteottection 
of Ae ^ory 6f th€ir ancestMs. Notwithstanding 
the lapM' of no mmtf ages, notwithstanding so 
BMuly ontd and deitnictite invasions, thongh 
inscdted dttd plnndeii^, arid almost Mskved, ^ 
Itidians i^inember with generdns ptiNJb, that fh#^ 
Romans Were then* anoestors, and eh^sh 4io 
rocords of their glorions achievements, as an in- 
heHtsa^oe of honour, a fxirdi-iight to iame. Un^ 
hsp^ race! it is the only posseisio«^ which thi&* 
inttekM <ttilMt #itoM: fMHk ii^m—'' MeneeMf 
4i^^ora n^€$r T#^o other gate» se^n, by 
thdr form and mateVial^, to have doAite claim to 

V 2 
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aatiqiiity. Some va«t masses of stone, foraiing 
the piers of a bridge, the rains of a theatre, and 
of a temple, said to be dedicated to Concord 
(though the latter scarce exhibit enough to consti- 
tute even a ruin) as being Roman, deserve a 
passing look. 

The cathedral, in a commanding situation, 
presents a front of five Gothic arches, supported 
by Grecian pillars, and within, consists of a Latin 
cross, with a double range of pillars, of neat and 
pleasing architecture. The order is Corinthian. 
The two side altars are uncommonly beautifal. 
Two vast candelabra, near the high altar, deserve 
attention. The view from the terrace of the 
cathedral is very extensive and beautifrd. Near 
itj a very fine fountain of an elegant form 
pours out, though near the summit of a high hill, 
a .'torrent of the purest water. The Roman 
I^ntiffs, it must be acknowledged, hav^ in this 
respect, retained die sound maxim of antiquity, 
wd endeavored to unite the useful and the agree* 
able. Never have I seen water employed to 
more advantage, or poured forth in greater abun- 
dance, than in the Roman territories. It is 
sometimes drawn from distant sources, some- 
times collected from various springs gathered 
into one channel, and always devoted to public 
purposes. 
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The castle is a montimeDt of barbarotis an- 
tiquily, built by Theodoiic, destroyed during the 
Gothic war^ and repaired by Narses^ the rival 
and successor of Belisarius. It is a vast stone 
bnilding, surrounded by a stone rampart, stand- 
ing on a high hill that overlooks the town, but 
a^ it is commanded by another hill still higher, it 
loses at present much of its utility in case of 
an attack. Behind the castle, a celebrated aque- 
duct, supported by arches of an astonishing ele- 
vation, runs across a deep dell, and unites the 
town by a bridge, to the noble hill that rises be- 
hind it, called Monte Ltico. This hill is covered 
with evergreen oaks, and adorned by the white 
cells of a tribe of hermits established on its shaded 
sides. These hermits are of a very different 
description from most others who bear the 
name. They are not bound by vows, nor teased 
with little petty observances ; and notwith- 
standing this kind of independence, they are 
said to lead very pure and exeniplary lives* 
The aqueduct is Roman, but said to have 
heesa repaired by the Goths. The town of 
S^leto is in general well-built, and though oc- 
casionally damaged by earthquakes, as we were 
informed by various inscriptions on the public 
buildings, yet it possesses many noble edificea 
and beanti|ul palaces. 
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The road /ram Spckto Ia bordered by a stream 
on the kft^ and by wooded hills on the rig|it. 
About two miles ficom the town we began to 
ascend the Somma. The road is excellent, and 
winds np the steep^ without presenting any ^bSag 
patticolarly interestiDg, till you reach the somifit, 
whence yon enjoy a delightful and extensive view 
Oiver SpoldOi and the vale of Clitnmnos on one dde^ 
and on the other towards T&mi^ and the fdains of 
the Nar. Monte Samma is supposed to hi^ve taioai 
its name from a temple of Jupiter SummanDS 
{daced on its summit, is near i|ye thous^joid feat 
hi^5 fertile, shaded with die olive, like ilex, and 
various forest troes, w^U cultivated, and enlivened 
witih several litde towns. ThB descent is kng 
and rapid,? ftnd extends to the stege next to 
Term. 

TUs ancient town, the Interami^a of die Ro* 
mens, retains no traces of its former splendor, tf 
jt ever was splendid, thoijigh it may boast of 
some tolemUe palaces, and, what is superior to 
iU palaces, a chaxming situation. The ruins of 
.the aotiphltheatre in the qpiaoopal garden consiist 
<i one deep daik vaalt, and soaicely merit a 
vii&t. Oiver the gate is an ioscripticm, informing 
the traveller tibat this oolpny gave bivdi to 
Tacitus the historian, and to tlie emptBors Ta- 
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apam and Florian ; few countxy towm caa boast 
of U^ree such aatives. 

Tt^e princqfNd glory of Temi^ and indeed one 
of ^f noblest objects of ibe kind in the worlds 
is the celebrated cascade in its neighboiiiood^ 
caUed the ^^ Caduta ddk Marmarer To enjoy 
all the beauties of this magnificent fall, it will 
be pn>per first to take a view of it from the side 
of die hill beyppd the Nar. The way to it runs 
durongh liie T^Uey along the Nar^ sometimei^ 
ov^baded by the snperinctunbent mountain with 
its groves of pine, ile^^^ and beedb^ rustling above^ 
aiid ftt every' toin exhibitii^ new scenery of 
^9lds$i woodsy (Old wateis. At length yon cliipb 
th^ strep shaggy sides of ^e hill^ and^ firom a 
natural platfonn, behold the cascade opposite. 
This point enables yon to see^ with mucb advan- 
tage, the second fall^ when the river bursting 
from the basin into which it was first precipi* 
tated, tumbles over a ridg^ of broken rocks in 
vasioiis shefrtf half vefled in spray aod foam. 
Hfsioe are taken most of the views hitherto pub- 
lishid^ and when we visited it, we found tm^ 
Ilomaii artjits employed on the spot If the 
contemplation of this scene for ever shiftmg to 
the eye^ should be found tiresome, the remainder 
of the day may be spent very agreeably in tra^ 
vtning the sunwnnding woods, and exploring 
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the vale of the Nar and its enclosing mountains. 
The second day must be devoted to the exar 
mination of the cascade from above, and the 
excursion commenced from the earliest dawn. 
Mules^ or one horse chairs, are commonly hired^ 
though, if the weather be cool, and the traveller 
a good walker, it may easily be performed on 
foot. 

The upper road to the Caduta crosses a plain 
varied with olives, vines, and com fields, and 
climbs the mountain through a defile, whose 
sides are clad with vines below, and with box 
and ilex above. Through the dell, the Nar^ 
'^ sulfurea aUms aquA^ of a wheyish color, tum- 
bles foaming along his rocky channel. In the 
centre of the defile rises an insulated eminence^ 
topped with the ruins of the village of Pifignia 
destroyed by the French. 

Ascaiding still higher, you come to an angle^ 
where the road is worked through the rock^ 
and forming a very elevated terrace, gives you 
a view of Tcmi and its plain ; of the ddl below 
with the Nar ; of the mountains around with 
their woods ; and of the Vdmo itself, at a con- 
siderable distance, just bursting from the sfaade^ 
and throwing itself down the steq>. The road 
still continues along the precipice, then crosses 
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a small plain bounded by high jmountains, when 
yon quit it, and follow a pathway that brings 
you to a shed, placed on the point of a hill just 
opposite to the cascade, and so near it, that you 
are occasionally covered with its spray. 

Here we sat down, and observed the magnifi- 
cent phenomenon at leisure. At a little distance 
beyond the cascade, rise two hills of a fine swell- 
ing form, covered with groves of ilex. The 
Velino passes near one of these hills, and sud- 
denly tumbling over a ridge of broken rock, 
rushes headlong down in one vast sheet, aud in 
three streamlets. The precipice is of brown 
rock; its sides are smooth and naked; it forms 
a semicircle, crowned with wood on the right, 
and on the left it rises steep, and feathered with 
evergreens. On the one side, it ascends in 
broken ridges, and on the other, sinks gradually 
away, and subsides in a narrow valley, through 
whidi the N^r glides gently along till its juncr 
tion with the VeUno, after which it rolls through 
the dell in boisterous agitation. The artificial 
bed of the Velino is straight, but before it 
reaches it, it wanders through a fertile plain 
spread between the mountains, and extending 
to the lake Pie de Lugo. 

This beautiftd expanse of water, about a mile 
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in breadth^ fills the defile^ and mefadein between 
the mountaiiis for some miles. The way to it 
from the £dil, is by a path winding alopg the 
foot of the moimtain^ and leading to a cottage, 
where yon may takis a boat» and cfoss to a boM 
promontory opposite- There^ seated in the 
shade, you may enjoy the view of the waters, 
of the bcMrdering monntwiB, of the towns penciled 
on their sides, the yillage Pie de LngQ^ and 
rising bdund jit the old e^tle of Labrqiy vphose 
dismantled towers q*pwn a regular hill, while its 
shattiered walls run in long lines down the d&- 
cHyity. We were here enti^rtained ifith an 
echo the most articulate, the most ^etentiTe, and 
the most musical I ever heard, r^eating even a 
whole verse of a song, in a softer and more 
plaindve tone indeed, but with surprising pres 
cision and distinctness. We sat for some time 
on the point of the promontory, partliy to e^^oy 
the view, and partly to listen to the straiiiis of 
this inrisible soagstieas^ and then -crossed the 
lake to the village now called Pie di Luco^ or 
^^ ad Pedes Lud * This name is probably de- 
rived from a grove which fonaiedy covered the 
\S&y and was sacred to Vetinu^ the goddess who 
presided oufx thp ^^ Ijacus Velifios.'' AiMnd 
and above the lake are the '^ Rosea rora Vabii,'' 
so celebmted for their dews and fertility, and al- 
ways so interesting for their variety and beiiuty. 
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We would willingly bave loUoired tbe banks 
of the V^Hm up to Hi aouroe, and visited Reate, 
now Bxetij wiljb its vale of Tem^, alluded te 
by Cicero ; bot die day was on the decline, and 
it would have be« imprudent to have allowed 
oonelves to be beRighted* either amid the soli- 
tndes of tbe monntaln, or on its dedivity. We 
therefore rf^tainod» agak visited the cascade, 
ranged through a variety of natural grottos and 
caverns, formed in its neighborhood by the water, 
before the present spacious bed was opened to 
recdve it; and tibien descending the hill we 
bMtened to Tenn,* 

After having minutely examined the scenery 
of this superb waterfall, I cannot but wonder 
that Addison should have selected it as a proper 
gulph to receive the Fury Alecto, and transmit 
ber tjQ the wfi»md i^9W. The wpod^apowned 



« The first artificial Tent of tbe Velinut on record was 
made by tbe consul Cunas Dentatus, but it d<d not fMj 
aBSWtr the pjOfpoae. The VeUnils still continued to iil- 
lyi^^mte ^e vi^ of Refite^. and occasioned^ in Cicero's ttmSj 
aeirexsl kga^ coAJtests betir^en tbe inhabitants of that cifty 
and those ^t Int^^ramna, who opposed its full discharge into 
tbe Nar. The present bed was opened^ or at least enlarged, 
by the late Fope Pius the Sixth, and gives tbe rirer a free 
fuissage. down the steep. 
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basin of rock that receives the Velinus ; the 
silver sheet of water descending from above; 
the white spray that rises below^ and conceals 
the secrets of the abyss ; the Iris that plays over 
the watery cavern, and covers it with a party* 
coloured blaze, are all features of uncommon 
beauty, and better adapted to the watery pa* 
laces of the Naiads of the neighboring rivers, 

Centum qa» sj\rt^, oeotum qiue flttmiaa servant. 

Fir. Geo. IF. 383. 

Addi.ou'« oonjectare is fomided upon one parti- 
cular expression, ^^ Est locus Italiae medio,** and 
two verses in VirgiTs description : 

XJrgtt utrimque latut nemoris, naedioque fragosus 
Dat aonitum saxis et torto vtttice torrens. 

t 

JEn. Lib. Tii. B6€, 

But the first expression may merely imply that 
Amsanctus was at a distance from the coasts, 
and extremities of Italy; and the description 
contained in the verses may be applied to any' 
wood, and to the roar and agitation of any 
torrent ; while, if intended to represent the thun- 
der of the falling Velinus, they convey, what 
VirgiFs descriptions are seldom supposed to do, 
a very faint idea of their object. Besides, in op- 
position to these critical conjectures, we have 
the positive authority of the ancients, and par- 
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ticnlarly of Cicero and Titus .LiviuS;, who inform 
Qs in plain terms, that the vale or lake of Am- 
sanctus was in the territories of the Hirpini, • 
which lay on and along the Apennines^ to the 
south of Beneventum, and ahout twenty-five or 
thirty miles east of Naples.* In that territory, 
not far from Friento^ a lake even now bears the 
name of Ansanto, and emits a vapor, or rather 
throws up in the middle a torrent of sulphur, 
" torto vertice^ and if we may credit travellers, 
agrees in every respect with Virgil^s descrip- 
tion.^ However, I cannot close these remarks 
better, than by inserting the verses of Virgil, 
which actually allude to the river in question, and 
to the neighboring Nar, a3 they give the charac- 
teristic features in the usual grand manner of the 
poet The Fury, says Virgil, 

Tartaream intendit vocem : qua protinus omne 
Contremuit nemus, et sylrse intonoere profundse. 
Audiit et Trivitt longe lacus^ audiit amnis 
Sulfureit Nar albus aquft^ fontesque Ydini. 

Mn. vii. 5U. 

Tlie Nar now called the Nera^ is the southern 
boundary of Umbria, and traverses, in its way 
to Norm about nine miles distant, a vale of 



lOTOTiaa^ 



* Cic. De Div. i. f See Swinburne. 
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most ddigbdtd ftppeditoM^ Tbe ApetxtmHy 
in its mildest fonn^ ^' corusds iSc^ta ftemts^s^ 
bomids this plain; the mUky Ntt intersects it, 
and fertility eqnal to that of the neighboring 
rale of ditonmns, compressed into a smaller 
space, and of course placed more immediately 
within the reach of observatioili, adoitis it on ^ 
sides with vegetation and beauty ; so ihat it re^ 
lembles a noble and extetisiye park^ the ap^ 
pendage of some princely palace, laid out ahd 
cnkivated to please die tft^ tod to atttuse tlie 
fancy. 

The ant^ieiit Roman colony of iftthn ftbmAt 
on the summit of a very high and Sleep hill, 
whose sides are clothed with olives, And whose • 

base is washed by the Neta. At the foot df 
the hill we alighted, in order to visit the cele* 
brated bridge of Augustus. This noble row of 
arches thrown over the stream and the deifile in 
which it rolk, to open a communication betwe^i 
the two mouiBtains, and to facilitate the approach 
to the town, was formed of vast blocks of white 
stone fitted together withottt cement. AR the • 
pfers and onfe arch still remdn ; the oth^f AMJIUs 
are fallen, and their Ml seem^ to have been oc-- 
casioned by the sinking of the middle pier: 
otherwise a fabric of so much solidity and 
strength must have been o^bte of resisting the 
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infinence of tiit^e koA of weatber. The views 
towards the bridge on the high road and the 
pkm on one side and on the ddta* throngh the 
remaining arch along the river, ate itoosnally 
pictoresqne and pleasing. We proceeded through 
this dell, along the Nar tumbling and mnrmnr- 
ing dver its rocky ehannel, and then, with some 
difficulty, worked onr way through the olives 
and evto'greens that line the steep, up to the 
town. \ 

We were particularly struck with the romantic 
appearance of Norm. Its walls and towers spread 
adong the uneven summit, sometimes concealed 
in groves of cy{)r6ss, ilex, and laurel, and Sometimes 
emei^ng from the shade, and r&iing above diefar 
waving tops ; delightfiil views of the vales, towns, 
rivers, and mountains, opening here and there 
unexpectedly on the eye; a certain loneliness 
and silence, even in the streets; the conse- 
quence and sad memorial of ages of revolution, 
^Usaater^ and suffisring, are all features pleasing 
and impressive. ' 

Few towns have suffered more than Narm, 
bit its greatest wounds were mflicted by the 
hands, not of Gottkr or Vandals, of barbarians 
and foreigners, but of Italians, or at least of an 
army in the pay of an Italian government, of 
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Venice itsdf, which at diat time gloried in the 
title of the second Bjome^ the bulwark and pillar 
of Italian liberty and secimty: It is probable 
that this army was composed of mercenaries^ 
banditti, and foreigners, and, like tiiiat of Charles 
V. which they were hastening to join, fit solely 
for the purposes of plunder, sacrilege, and de- 
vastation. But, of whatever, description of 
men these troops were composed^ they actfsd 
under the authority of the Venetians, when they 
destroyed Nami, and butchered its defenceless 
inhabitants. 

The site of this town, its extensive views, its 
dell, and the river, are happily described in the 
following lines of Glaudiaa : 

Celsa dehinc patulum prospectans' Narnia campum . 

Regali calcatur equo, rarique coloris 

Non procul amnis adest urbi, qui nomiais auctor> 

Ilice sub densa sylvis arctatus opacis * 

Inter utrumque jugum, tortis anfractibus albet. 

De Sext Cons. Hon. 

From Nami the road runs through the defile 
along the middle of the decUvity, till suddenly, 
the opposite mountain seems to burst asunder, 
and opens through its shaggy sides an extensive 
view over the plain of the Tiber, terminating 
in the mountains of Viterbo* Here we left the 
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defile and the Nar^ but contumed to enjoy moun- 
tain and forest scenery for some miles, till de- 
scending the last dedivity, a few miles from 
Otricoli^ for the first time in the midst of a spa* 
dons and verdant plain, we beheld clear and 
distinct, glittering in the beams of the sun, and 
winding along in silent dignity — ^the Tiber.^ 

OtrkoU stands on the side of a hUl, about 
two miles from the andent/ Ocricnli, whence it 
takes its name. The remains of the latter lie 
spread in the plain below, along the banks of 
the Tiber, and present a considerable heap of 
fragments, in which the vestiges of a theatre 
perhaps, and a few porticos may be perceived, 
while the prindpal features of the town are lost, 
and buried in a confused mass of ruins. We 
had now not only traversed the Apennines, but 
extricated ouraelves from the various labyrintlis 
and defiles which border the immense base of 
these mountains. 



« 



Bvyppi^ ivp^slri^f foTAfji.wy ^ctffi^sirevros £\?^v, 

Mritkpx itaa-dwy ifoXlwy, a^veiiv sM\jov. 

Dionys, nEPIHrHDIZ. 
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The windings of the THber bdow OtricoU, hare 
been alluded to by Ariosto, who seems to haT« 
beheld one particidar spot, a sort of pemnsnla 
formed by the meanderings of the stream^ with 
partiality; but either his mute has shed super- 
numerary beauties around it, or the shades tiiat 
adorned the banks in his time Imve disappeared ; 
as it now presents a green but naked surface 
almost encircled by the wave?. 

£cco rede un pratel d' ombre coperto 

Che si d* un alto fiume si gbirlanda 

Che lascia a peaa un breTe spazio apeilOi 

DoTe Tacqua si torce ad ahra banda^ 

Un simil luogo con girevol onda 

Sou* Otricoli *1 Tevere cireonda. Canto x\r, 38. 

We crossed the Tiber by the Ponte FeHce^ dianged 
horses at Bargketto, and arrived, when dark, at 
Croita CasteUana. 

From Cvoita CasteUana we passed over a 
tract of forest country, enjoying beautiful views 
of the Montes Cimini, with their towns, villas, 
and villages to the right, and an occasional 
glimpse of Soraote to the lefit, and having passed 
the river FaUsco, which anciently gave its name 
to the people and tarritory of the Falisd, came 
to N^, a small, but very ancient qiiscopal 
town, whose cathedral, built on the site of a 
temple, was consecrated, if we mav believe an 
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inscription over one of the doors^ by die blood 
of the townsmen, in the early period of the year 
150. Another inscription may record, with mor« 
ootainty, thongh perhaps posterity may be at 
litde inclined to credit it, that the same pile was 
delnged with the blood of its clergy, and almost 
entirely destroyed by the French army in th^ 
year 1798. 



From Ni^ we proceeded to Monte 
The inhabitants of all this territory, who deriyed 
their names from its towns, some of which still 
remain, are enumerated in the following lines of 
Silhis: 

Htfl mixti Nepesina cohors, sqaique Falisci, 
Quique tuos^ Flavina* focos; Sabatia qaique 
Stagna teaeat^ Ciminiqae lacum ; qui Sutria tecta 
Haud procul, & sacrum Phoebo Sor«cte frequentant. 

m. viii. 

Many authors suppose that the road hence, or 
rather from Ponte Felice, was lined by a suc- 
cession of magnificent edifices, obelisks and 
palaces, adorned with statues, and conducted 
under triumphal arches, to the gates of the im- 
perial city. Qaudian indeed, seems to encourage 
this supposition, in the well-known lines, 

lode salutato libatis Tibride nympbis, 
Excipiunt arcus^ operosaque semita vastis 
Molibus, et quicquid tant« premittitor Urbi. 

De 8ext, Com. H^n. 
Z i 
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If this description be accurate, it is singular 
that no trace should now remain of all these 
splendid monuments* No mounds nor remnants 
of walls, no mouldering heaps of ruins, scarce 
even a solitary tomb, has survived the general 
wreck* On the contrary, beyond Nepiy or rather 
beyond Monte Rosi the next stage, the Cam- 
pagnh di Roma begins to expand its dreary 
solitudes; and naked hills, and swampy plains 
rise, and sink by turns, without presenting a 
single object worth attention. It must not, 
however, be supposed, that no vegetation deco- 
rates these dreary wilds. On the contrary, ver- 
dure but seldom interrupted, occasional com 
fields, and numerous herds and flocks, communi- 
cate some degree of animation to these regions 
otherwise so desolate: but descending from 
mountains the natural seat of barrenness, where 
still we witnessed rural beauty and high cultiva- 
tion, to a plain in the neighborhood of a populous 
city, where we might naturally expect the per- 
fection of gardening and all the bustle of life, 
we were struck with the wide waste that spreads 
around, and wondered what might be the cause 
that deprived so extensive a tract of its inhabi- 
tants. But neatness and population announce 
the neighborhood of every common town ; they 
are the usual accompaniments of Capitals, and 
excite no interest. The solitude that encircles 
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the fallen Metropolis of the worlds is singular 
and grand; it becomes its majesty; it awakens 
a sentiment of awe and melancholy, and may 
perhaps after all, be more consonant both to the 
character of the City, and to the feelings of the 
traveller, than more lively and exhilarating 
scenery. 

On the heights above Baccano the postillions 
stopped, and pointing to a pinnacle that appeared 
between two hills, exclaimed, — ^^ RomaT — That 
pinnacle was the cross of St. Peter's. — The 
'' ETERNAL CITY** rose before ns ! 



9 
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CHAP- X. 



M^fkctmi^RMie—St. Peter's— The Ca^al. 

As the traveller advances over the dreary wilds 
of the Campagna, where not one object occurs to 
awaken his attention, he has time to recover from 
the sorprise and agitation, which the fii^st view of 
Rome seldom fails to excite in Hberal and ingenn- 
oBis minds. He may natnrally be supposed to in- 
quire into the cause of these emotions, and at first 
he may be inclined to attribute them solely to the 
influence of early habits, and ascribe the feelings of 
the man, to the warm imagination of the school- 
boy. Without doubt the name of Rome echoes 
in our ears from our infancy ; our lisping tongues 
are tuned to her language ; and our first and most 
delightfrd years are passed among her orators, 
poets, and historians. We are taught betimes to 
take a deep interest in her fortunes, and to adopt 
her cause, as that of our own country, with spirit 
and with passion. Such impressions made at such 
an age are indelible, and it must be admitted^ are 
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Ukdy to mflnence our feelings and opupdons during 
life.* 

But the prejudices in^led into the mind of 
the boy^ and streqgthened by the studies of 
^ youths are neither the sole nor even the prin- 
cip9l causes of our veneration for Rome. The 
Mistress of the World claims our rejspect and 
aflection, on giK^unds which the Christian and 
the i^osopher must admit with grateful ac- 
kiuxwledgment. In addition to her ancient 
origin and venerable feme, to her mighty 
Xement. ^ y>^^^ to \^ \ZZ 
and her saints^ to the mfyesty of her language^ 
and the charms of her literature; ^^ habe tmte 
octd0$ hone esse terram qua nobis miserit juruy 
qua leges dederitr^ Rome has been in the hands 
of Providence, the instrument of communicating 
to Europe, and to a considerable portion of the 
globe, the three greatest blessings of which human 



* We n^aj apply to every youth of liberal education^ the 
besutiFul lines addressed by Claudian to Honorius : 

Hinc tibi concrete nidice tenacius haesit^ 
£t penitus totis inoleyit Roma medullis, 
Dileetaque urbis tenere conoeptus ab itogae 
Tteon crevit amor. Cm^. vi. 

t Rio. Lib. vUL S4. 
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natare is susceptible— Civilization, Science^ . and 
Religion. 

The system of Roman government was pecu- 
liarly adapted to the attainment of this great 
end, and the extension of its empire, seems to 
have been ordained by Heaven for its fnll accom-- 
plishment. The despotism of the Eastern 
monarchies, kept all prostrate on the ground ^ih* 
abject slavery ; the narrow policy of the Greek 
republics confined the blessings of liberty witiun 
their own precincts : Rome, with more enlaiged 
and more generous sentiments, considering the 
conquered countries .as so many nurseries of 
citizens, gradually extended her rights and privi* 
leges to their capitals, enrolled their natives in 
her legions, and admitted their nobles into her 
senate. Thus her subjects, as they improved 
in civilization, advanced also in honors, and ap- 
proached every day nearer to the manners and 
to the virtues of their masters, till every pro- 
vince became another Italy, every city another 
Rome. With her laws and franchises she com- 
municated to them her arts and sciences ; wherever 
the Roman eagles penetrated schools were opened, 
and public teachers were pensioned. Aqueducts 
and bridges, temples and theatres were raised in 
almost every town ; and all the powers of archi- 
tecture, of sculpture, and of painting, were em- 
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ployed to decorate the capitals of the most distant 
provinces, Rojcds, the remains of which astonish 
us even at this day^ were carried from the Roman 
Foram the centre of this vast empire, to its 
utmost extremities ; and all the tribes and nations 
that composed it were linked together, not only 
by. the same laws and by the same government, 
but' by all the iacflities of commodious inter- 
course, and of frequent communication. * Com- 
pare the state of Gaul, of Spain, and of Britain, 
when covered with numberless cities, and flou- 
rishing in all the arts of peace under the pro- 
tection of Rome, with their forests, their swamps, 
and the sordid huts, of half-naked savages scat- 
tered thinly over their wastes, previous to their 
snl^t^tion ; and you will be enabled to appreciate 
the blessings which they owed to Rome. 

Hsec est, in gremium victos que sola recepit, 
Hum&Dumque genus communi nomine fovit, 
Matris non dominse ritu ; civesque vocavit 
Quos domuit^ nexuque pio longinqua revinxit .... 
(Armorum legumque parens, quae fundit in omnes. 
Imperium primique dedit incunabula juris). ,.. 



^ * '* Liceat dicere/' says Lipsius, with great truth, " dmno 
munere Romanoe datos ad quidquid rude expoliendum, ad 
quidquid infSectuna fociendum, et loca hominesque elegantia 
et artibus passim exornandos.** 
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Hi;\ju3 pacificU debemu3 moribiu omnes 
Quod veluti patriis regionibus utitar hospes 
Quod sedem mutare licet ; quod cernere Thulen 
Lusus^ et horrendos quondam penetrare recessus.... 
Quod cuQcti gent una sumus. 

aauam JOe Out .• SUHck: Uk. id. 



Rome in thus civilising and poli^liuig Qiankin4» 
had prqiared thom fw tl)e reception of tbat divvie 
religion, whicl^ ^onei can give to kwmiin nature 
its full and adequate perfoctian; and she cooir- 
pletnd her godlike work, when inflnenced by her 
indtructiona and example f^nrope anbraoed Chjria^ 
tianity. Thus she becamie the metropolia of the 
worlds by a new and mwe yenerahU tit]e« ud 
assumed, in a most august sense, the a^^H^btion 
of the '' Holy City,"> the '' Light of Nations," 
the ^' Parent of M apkind.*** When in the course 
of the two succeeding ages, she was stript of her 
imperial honors; when her provinces ^ wei>e in- 
vaded, and all the glorious scene of cultivation. 



* A classical bishop of the fifth century^ who endeavoured 
to communicate the charms of poetry to the metaphysical 
discussions of a refined theology^ saw this new empire then 
gradually rising on the increasing ruins of the old, and 
expressed its extent and greatness in language not ineli^nt. 

Sedes Roma Petri, quae Pastoralis honoris 
Facta caput Mundo, quicquid non possidet armls, 
Religione tenet. SL Pr^er. 
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peace, wd improTement^ was ravaged by sue- 
cessiYe Jhordes of barbarians ; shje 9gam renewed 
her benevolent exejrtions^ and se^t ont, not con-- 
anls and armies to conquer, but apo^jdes and 
teachers to reclaim, the savage tribes which had 
wasted her empixe. By them she bore the light 
of heaven into Ae dark recesses of idojiatry ; and 
displaying in this better cause all the magnani- 
mity^ the wisdam, the persevowicfi, which 
marked her former career, she triumphed, and in 
spite of ignorance and of barbarism again difibsed 
the blessings of Christianity over the Western 
world* 

Nor is it to be objected, that the religion of 
Rome was erronemis, or that she blinded and en-- 
slaved her converts. The religion which Rome 
taught was Christianity. With it the convert re- 



Leo ^he Greatj standing oyer the tomb of St- Peter and 
St. PiJ^Ji oo their festival^ addresses the Romat^ people in 
language equally elevated : 

** Isti sunt viri per quos tibi evangielium Christie Roma ! 

resplenduit ! 

Isti sunt qui te ad banc gloriam provexerunt ut gens sancta 
popolus electus, dvitas sacerdotalis ac regia per sacram 
beati Petri ffdem caput orbit effecta^ latius presideres reli- 
gione divina, quam dominatlpne terrena.*' 

Strm. in Nai, App. Petri et PauH. 
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ceived in the ScriptureB^ the records of troth ; 
and in the sacraments, the means of sanctificatioa ; 
in the creeds, the rule of faith ; and in the com** 
mandments, the code of morality. In these are 
comprised all the belief and all the practices of a 
Christian, and to commmiicate these to a nation is 
to open to it the sources of life and happiness. 
But whatever may be the opinions of my reader 
in this respect, he mnst admit, that tbe Latin 
mnses, which had followed the Roman eagles in 
their victorions flight, now accompanied bar hum- 
ble missionaries in their expeditions of charity ; 
and with them penetrated the swamps of Batavia, 
the forests of Germany, and the mountains of 
Caledonia. Schools, that vied in learning and 
celebrity \^idi the seminaries of the souths rose in 
these benighted r^ons, and diffused the beams 
of science over the vast tracts of the north, even 
to the polar circles. Thus the predictions of the 
Roman poets were fulfilled, tiiough in a manner 
very different from their conceptions ; and their 
immortal compositions were rehearsed in the re* 
mote islands of the Hebrides, and in the once 
impenetrable forests of Scandivania.* 



* " Visam Britannos hospitibas feros, 
** £t Istutn equino sanguine Concanum^ 
'' Visam pharetratos Gelonos> 
'' Et Scythicum inviolatus smnem;* Hof.Lt6.iii. 4. 
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At the same time, the arts followed the traces 
of the mose, and the mitutored savages saw with 
surprise temples of stone rise in their sacred 
groves, and arches of rock spread into a roof over 
their heads. The figare of the Redeemer till then 
unknown, seemed to breathe on canvass to their 
eyes ; the venerable forms of the apostles in Parian 
marble replaced the grim uncouth statues of their 
idols; and music surpassing in sweetness the 
strains of their bards, announced to them the 
mercies of that God whom they were summoned 
to adore. It was not wonderful that they should 
eagerly embrace a religion adorned with so many 
graces, and accompanied by so many blessings ; 
and Europe finally settled in the profession of 
Christianity, and once more enlightened by the 
beams of science, was indebted to the exertions 
of Rome for both these blessings. 

But the obligation did not end here, as the 
work of civilization was not yet finished. The 
northern tribes long established in the invaded 
provinces had indeed become Christians, but they 
still remained in many respects barbarians. 
Hasty and intemperate they indulged the caprice 
or the vengeance of the moment ; they knew no 
law but that of the sword, and would submit to no 
decision but to that of arms. Here again we be- 
hold the genius of Rome interposing her antho- 
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rity as a shield between ferocity and weakness, 
appealing from the swofd to reason, frpm private 
combat to pnblic justice, from the will of the judge 
and the uncertain roles of custom, to the clear 
pmcriptions of her own written code.* This 
grand plan of civilization, though impeded, and 
delayed by the brutality, and the obstinacy of the 
barbarous ages, was at length carried into e^t, 
and the Roman law was adopted by consenting 
nations as the general code of the civilized world. 

Rome therefore may still be said to rule nations^ 
not indeed with the rod of power, but with the 
sceptre of justice, and may still be supposed to 
exercise the high commission of presiding over 
the world, and of regulating the destinies of man-- 
kind.<^ Thus too she has retained by her wisdom 
and benevolence, that ascendancy which slie first 



* On the effects produced by the discovery of the Piaodects 
of Justinian, at Amalfi, in the twelfth century, see Hum€*$ 
Tkt&rp of England, chapter sxiiL 

On the general effects of Roman domination on the pro- 
vincials, see Cowper^s Expoitulation. 

f Tu regQfe imperio populos Rommne memento 
Hsa tibi erunt artes ! pacis imponere mocem 
Parcere sulgectis et debellare superbos. 

Virgil JBn. €. 
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acquirad by her valor and magnanimity : and by 
the pre-eminence which she has enjoyed in every 
period of her hntory, ihe seems to have realized 
the fictitious decfaMrali0n of her founder^ '^ Ita 
nunbia Rofmams^ Odettes ita velle, ut mea Roma 
Cifut crbis terrarum atr* " Urb$ urbium — 
tempkm aqwtatis—pcrtus omnium gentium^ are 
titles fondly bcrtowed npon her iQ the days of 
her imperial glory ; and she may assume them 
without arrogance even in her decline. Her 
matchless magnificence^ so finr superior to that of 
every other capital; the laws which have ema- 
nated from her as from their source ; and the en- 
couragement which she has at all times given to 
men of talents and of virtue from every country, 
still give her an unquestionable right to . these 
lofty appellations.*f" 



* Tit Liv. i. 16. 

t ** Nalli Ait ingrata Roma^" says Cassiodoras^ in the sixth 
ceotory, '' Ula eloquenti« facunda mater, illud virtutum 
•moium4ati8simum templum." 

" Aliis alia patria est ; Roma communis omnimn litera- 
toram et patria, et ahnx, et evectrix/* says the Cardinal of 
St. George to Bramnis, in the sixteenth centory. ** Quid 
loqnor/* says the latter, " de Romft, communi omnimn gen- 
tium psrenle.** 
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To conclode, in the whole Universe^ there arc 
only two cities interesting alike to every member 
of the great Christian commonwealth, to every 
citizen of the civilized world, whatever may be 
his tribe or nation — Rmne and Jerusalem. The 
former calls np every classic recollection, the lat- 
ter awakens every sentiment of devotion ; the one 
brings before our eyes all the splendors of the 
present world ; the otha*, all the glories of the 
world to come. By a singular dispensation of 
Providence, the names and influence . of these 



'J he bcnefiU derived from the Romaa governmeiit arc to- 
lerably well expressed in the following lines of Rutillus : 

Fecisti patriam diversia gentibus UQam 

Profuit injustis te dominante capi 5 
Dumque offers victis proprii consortia juris 

Urbem fecisti quod prius Orbis erat. Lib, ii. 

'' Numine Detiin electa/* says Pliny, '' qu« coolum ipsum 
clarius facerety sparsa congregaret imperia, ritusque molliret^ 
et tot populorum discordes ferasque linguas, sermonis com- 
mercio contraheret ad colloquia> et humamtatem homini 
daretj breviterque una cunctarum gentium in toto orbe» 
patria fieret.*' III. cap. r. 

At te, qufle domitis leges, ac jura dedisti 
Grentibus, inatituens magnus qua tenditur orbis 
Armorum^ morumque feros mansuescere ritus. 

Prudent: coniraStftn: 
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two illustrious Capitals are combined in the same 
grand dispensation; and as Jerusalem was or- 
dained to receive^ Rome was destined to propa* 
gate ^^ the light that leads to heaven.** The 
cross which Jemsalem erected on Mount Calvary^ 
Rome fixed on the diadem of emperors ; and the 
prophetic songs of Mount Sion^ have resounded 
from the seven hills^ to the extremities of the earth. 
— ^How natural then is the emotion of the traveller, 
when he first beholds the distant domes of a city 
of such figure in the History of the Universe, of 
such weight in the destinies of mankind, so familiar 
to the imagination of the boy, so interesting to the 
feelings of the man ! 

While occupied in these reflections, we passed 
Monte Mario, and beheld the city gradually open- 
ing to our view : turrets and cupolas succeeded 
each other, with long lines of palaces between, 
till the dome of the Vatican lifting its majestic 
form far above the rest, fixed the eye, and closed 
the scene with becoming grandeur. We crossed 
the Tiber by the Ponte Molk (Pons Milvius) and 
proceeding on the Via Flaminia through the 
suburb, entered the Porta del PcpolOy admired the 
beautiful square that receives the traveller on his 
entrance, and drove to the Piazza d^Espc^na. 
Alighting, we instantly hastened to St Petei^s, 
traversed its superb court, contemplated in silence 

VOL. I. A A 
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its obelisk^ its foontBins, its colonnade^ walked ap 
its leagdiening nave^ and before its altar^ offered 
ap our gratefol acknowledgmaita in '* the noblest 
temple that hnman skill ever raised to the honor 
of the Creator." 

Next morning we renewed onr visit to St. 
Petei^Sy and examined it mcure in detail: the pre- 
ceding day it had been somewhat veiled by the 
dimness of the evening; it was now lighted np 
by the splendors of the morning son. Tlie rich 
marbles that compose its pavement and line its 
walls^ the paintings that adorn its cupolas^ the 
bronze that enriched its altars and railings^ the 
gilding that lines the pannels of its vault, the 
mosaics that rise one above the other in brilliant 
succession up its dome, shone forth in all their 
varied colors. Its nave, its aisles^ its transepts, 
expanded their vistas, and hailed the spectator 
wherever he turned, with a long snccessiim of 
splendid objects, and beautiful arrangement; in 
short, the whole of this most majestic fiibric 
opened itself at once to the sight, and filled the 
eye and the imagmation with magnitude, propor- 
tion, riches, and grandeur. 

From St. Peter*s we hastened to the capita], 
and ascending the tow», seated ourselves under 
the shade of its pinnacle, and fixed our eyes 
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on the view beneath and aroand ub. That view 
was no other than ancient and modem Rome. 
Behind ns, the modern town lay extended over 
the Campns Martins^ and splreading along the 
banks of the Tiber formed a curve round the 
base of the Capitol. . Before us, scattered in vast 
black shapeless masses over the seven hills, and 
dirough the intervening vallies, arose the mim 
of die ancient city. They stood desolate, amidst 
sblitude and silence, with groves of funereal cy- 
pi^ss waving over them; the awful monuments, 
not of individuals, but of generations ; not of men^ 
but of ^tapires. 

A distant view of i£gina and of Megara, of 
the Piraeus and of Corinth then in ruins, melted 
the soul of an ancient Roman, for a while sus- 
pended his private sorrows, and absorbed his 
sense of personal affliction, in a more expansive 
and generous compassion for the fate of cities 
and of states."*^ What then must be the emo- 



MMM 



* " Bx AsUL redienSj cum ab Mg^k Msgaram versus iia?i« 
gmm, oopi reg;ioDe8 circumcirca prospicere. Post me erat 
JEgina, ante Megara, dextrtt^reas, sinistrit Corinthus; quae 
oppida quodam tempore florentiBsima fueruntj ouno piostraCa 
ac diruta, ant^ oculos jaoent. Copi egomet mecum tie 
cogitare. Hem ! nas homunculi indignamur, si qais no*- 
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tions of the man who beholds extended in dis- 
ordered heaps before him, the disjointed ^' carcase 
of fallen Rome,** once the abode of the gods^ the 
grand receptade of nations^ ^' the common asylom 
of mankind."" 

Immediately nnder onr eyes^ and at the foot 
of the Capitol, lay the Forum lined with soli- 
tary columns, and terminated at each end by a 
triumphal arch. Beyond and just before us, rose 
the Palatine Mount encumbered with the sub- 
structions of the Imperial Palace, and of the 
Temple of Apollo; and farther on, ascended 
the Celian Mount with the Temple of Faunus 
on its sunmiit. On the right was the Aventine 
spotted with heaps of stone swelling amidst 
its lonely vineyards. To the left the Esquiline 
with its scattered tombs and tottering aqueducts ; 
and in the same line, the Viminal, and the 
Quirinal supporting the once magnificent Baths 
of Diocletian. The Baths of Antoninus, the 
Temple of Minerva, and many a venerable fa- 
bric bearing on its shattered form the traces of 
destruction, as well as the furrows of age, lay 
scattered up and down the vast field ; while the 



tiiim inleriit^ ant ocdsiis est, qaoram vita brevior ease debel« 
caan uno looo tot oppidiim cadaven prqjeeta jacean^t ? ** — 
Cic. ad Fam. Lih, iy. Ep. 5. 
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superb temples of St. John Lateran, Santa Maria 
MaggiorCy and Santa Croce, arose with their 
pointed obelisks^ majestic but solitary monuments^ 
amidst the extensive waste of time and of desola- 
tion. The ancient walls, a vast circomference, 
formed a frame of venerable aspect, well adapted 
to this picture of roin, this cemetery of ages, ^^ Ro* 
mani bustum popidir 

Beyond the walls the eye ranged over the 
storied plain of Latium now the deserted Cam- 
pagfuiy and rested on the Alban Mount, which 
rose before us to the south shelving downwards 
•on the west towards Antium and the Tyrrhene 
sea, and on the east towards the Latin vale. 
Here, it presents Tusculum in white lines on its 
declivity; there^ it exhibits the long ridge that 
overhangs its lake once the site of Alba Longa, 
and towering boldly in the centre with a hun- 
dred towns and villas on its sides, it terminates 
in a point once crowned with the triumphal 
temple of Jupiter Latialis. Turning eastward 
we beheld the Tiburtine hills, with Tibur re- 
clining on their side; and behind, still more to 
the east, the Sabine mountains enclosed by the 
Apennines, which at the varying distance of from 
forty to sixty miles swept round to the east and 
north, forming an immense and bold boundary 
of snow. The Montes Cimini and several lesser 
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hillt^ diverging from the great parent ridge die 
Pater Apenninns^ continue the chain till it neaerly 
reaches the sea and forms a perfect dieatre. Mount 
Soracte thirty miles to the norths lifts his head^ 
«n insniated and striking featnre. While the 
Tiher enriched hy numberless rivers and stream- 
lets^ intersects the immense plain ; and badiing the 
temples and palaces of Rome, rolls like the Po 
a current unexhausted even during the scorching 
heats of summer. 

The tract now expanded before us was the 
country of the Etrurians, Veientes, Rutoli^ Fa^ 
lisei, Latins^ Sabines, Volsci, i£qui^ and Hemid^ 
and of course the scene of the wars and the ex- 
ertions^ of the victories and trimnphs of in£mt 
Rome^ during a period of nearly four hundred 
years of her history ; an interesting period, when 
she possessed and exercised every generous vir- 
tue, and established on the basis of justice, 
wiadom, and fortitude, d,e foundations of her 
fbtnre empire. As the traveller looks towards 
the regions once inhabited by these well4aiowii 
tribes, many an iUustrious name, and many a 
noble achievement, must rise in his memory, re- 
viving at the same time the recoUecdon of early 
studies and of boyish amusements, and blending 
die firiendships of youdi widi die meworials of an- 
ci^it ^featness. 
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The day was doiidless^ the beams of the sun 
played over the laadicape ; hues (tf light-bhie in- 
tenningled with dark shades deepening as they 
retired^ chequered the motintains. A line of 
shining snow marked the distant Apennines^ and 
a vwjh of the purest and brightest azure covered 
the glorious scene 1 We passed a long and de- 
lightful morning in its contemplation. 

Hie followiiig day was employed in wander- 
ing over the dty at large^ and taking a cursory 
view of some of its principal streets^ squares^ 
buildings and monuments. This we did to satisfy 
the first cravings of curiosity^ intending to pro- 
ceed at our leisure to the examination of each 
object in detail.* 



* I think it neoeiaary to r«pMt hsve, what I dedared in 
the preliminaiy discourse, that it is not mj intention to girt 
a particular account of mint, churchciy bnildingt, statnea, 
or pictures, &c. This bdongs rather to guides and Ckeroni, 
and may be found in numberless works written professedlj 
for the information of trayeUera on such heads. Mj wish 
is to lay before the reader an account of the obsenrstions 
which we made, and of the classical recollections which oc- 
curred to us, while we traced the remains of ancient gran« 
deur. We began this examination by yisiting in order the 
aeren hills. We then proceeded to the A^atican and Pindan 
aoants, ranged over the Campus Martiusj and along the 
banks of the Tiber 3 then wandered through the villas^ 
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ANCIENT ROME. 

THE CAPITOL. 

After having thus gratified onrseives with a 
general and some select views, and formed a 
tolerably accorate idea of the most striking fea- 
tures of Rome, we proceeded on the fourth day, 
through the Via Lata, now // Corso, through 
'^ streets of palaces and walks of state,** to the 
Capitoline Hill. Every school-boy has read with 
delight VirgiFs short, but splendid description of 
this hill, then a silvan scene of dark forest and 
craggy rock, though destined one day to be^ 
come the seat of regal opulence and of universal 
empire. 



both within and without the city; ancT finally explored the 
churches^ monumenti^ tombs, hills, and fields, in its imme- 
diate neighborhood. This method T recommend as being 
more easy and more natural than the usual mode of visitiqg 
the city, according to its '' Rioni** (regiones) or allotting a 
certain portion of it to each day; by which mode the travel- 
ler is obliged to pass rapidly from ancient monuments to 
modern edifices; from palaces to churches) from galleries 
to gardens ; and thus to load his mind with a heap of uncon- 
nected ideas and crude observations. By the former process 
we keep each object distinct, and take it in a separate view % 
we first contemplate ancient then visit modern Rome, and 
pass from the palaces of the profane, to the teipples of the 
sacred city. 
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HIdc ad Tarpeiam sedem, et Capitolia ducit, 
Aurea nanc^ olim sylvestribus borrida dumis. 
Jam turn Kelligio pavidos terrebat agrestes 
Dira loci : Jam turn sylvam saxumque tremebant. 
Hoc nemus^ hunc^ inquit^ frondoso vcrtice collem^ 
(Qoifl Deus, iDcertum est) habitat Deus. Arcades ipsum 
Credimt se vidiase Jovem : cam sepe nigrantem 
iBgida concuteiet dextrtij nimbosque cieret. 

iSneid. vili. 



Every circumstance that could dignify and 
consecrate the spot, and prepare it for its grand 
destiny, is here collected and gradually expand- 
ed; while a certain awful obscurity hangs over 
the whole, and augments the magnitude of the 
object thus dimly presented to the fancy. The 
tr&veUer however sensible he may suppose him- 
self to have been of the beauties of this descrip- 
tion before, imagines that he feels its full force 
for the first time as he ascends the acclivity of the 
Capitoline Mount. 

The Capitol was anciently both a fortress and 
a sanctuary. A fortress surrounded with pre- 
cipices, bidding defiance to all the means of 
attack employed in ancient times; a sanctuary, 
crowded with altars and temples, the repository 
of the fatal oracles> the seat of the tutelar dei- 
ties of the empire. Romulus began the grand 
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work, by erectmg the tratiple of Jupiter Fere- 
trios; Turqniniiii Priscus, Servins Tollivu, and 
Tarqniiiiiu Snperbos continned, and tke Consul 
Horatias PolviUnfi, a few years after the esq[>iil- 
aion of the kings, completed it, with a sotidity 
and magniiicenc4% says Tacttus, wfaidi the riches 
of snooeeding ages might adorn, bat ooold not 
inorease. It was burnt during the dvil wars 
between Marius and Sylla, and rebuilt shortly 
after ; but again destroyed by fire in the dread- 
iul contest that took place in the very Forum 
itself, and on the sides of the Capitoline Mount, 
between the partisans of Vitellius and Vespasian.* 
This event Tadtns laments, with the spirit and 
indignation of a Roman, as the greatest disaster 
that had ever befiBdlen the city.-f* And, indeed, 
if we consider the public archives, and cf course 
the most valuable records of its history were de- 
posited there, we must allow that the calastroidie 
was peculiarly unfortunate, not to Rome only, 
but to the world at large. 



♦ A. D. 69. 



t Id facinus post conditam^Urbem lactaosissimumfoBdisBi- 
mumqne populo Itomano sccidit ; nullo ezterno hoste, pro- 
pitiis, 81 per mores noetros lieeret^ diis> tedem Joris Jotis 
optimi maximi, auspicate a mijoribas pignus imperii, eon- 
ditain> quaro non Porsena deditA Uri>e, neqae Galli captA, 
temerere potuiasent, farore Principuiia eudadi! 
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Howerer, the Capitol rose once more from 
its ashes, with redoubled splendor^ and received 
from the mmiificeDce of Vespasian, and of 
Domidan his son, its last and most glorions em- 
bellishments. The edifices were jNrobably in 
site and destination nearly the same as before 
the conflagration; bat more attention was paid 
to symmetry, to costliness, and above all, to 
grandeur and magnificence. The northern en- 
trance led nnder a triumphal arch to the centre 
of the hill, and to the sacred grove the asylnm 
opened by Romulus, and almost the cradle of 
Roman power. On the right on the eastern 
summit stood the temple of Jupiter Feretrius. 
On th^ left on the western summit, was that of 
Jupiter Custos : near each of these temples were 
the fanes of inferior Divinities, that of Fortune, 
and that of Fides alluded to by Cicero. In the 
midst, to crown the pyramid formed by such an 
assemblage of majestic edifices, rose the rest* 
dence of the guardian of the empire the temple 
of Jupiter Capitolinus on a hundred steps, sup- 
ported by a hundred pillars, adorned with all 
the refinements of art, and blazing with the 
plunder of the world. In the centre of the 
temple, with Juno on his lef);, and Minerva on 
his right side, the Thunderer sat on a throne of 
gold, grasping the lightning in one hand, and in 
the other wielding the sceptre of the universe. 
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Hither the consuls were conducted by the se- 
nate^ to assume the military dress^ and to im- 
plore the favor of the gods before they marched 
to battle. Hither the victorious generals used 
to repair in triumph^ in order to suspend the 
spoils of conquered nations, to present captive 
monarchs, and to ofier up hecatombs to Tarpeian 
Jove. Here, in cases of danger and distress, 
the senate was assembled, and the magistrates 
convened to deliberate in the presence, and un- 
der the immediate influence, of the tutelar gods 
of Rome. Here the laws were exhibited to 
pubUc inspection, as if under the sanction of the 
Divinity ; and here also they were deposited, as 
if intrusted to his guardian care. Hither Cicero 
turned his hands and eyes, when he closed his 
first oration against CatiUne, with that noble 
address to Jupiter, presiding in the Capitol over 
the destinies of the empire, and dooming its ene^ 
mies to destruction. 

In the midst of these magnificent structures, 
of this wonderful display of art and opulence, 
stood for ages the humble straw-roofed palace of 
Romulus, a monument of primitive sunpUdty 
dear and venerable in the eyes of the Romans.* 

* Mars speaks in Ovid, as follows : 

Qas fuerit nostri si qusris regia nati ; 
Adspice de cannfi straminibusque domum. 
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t 

This cottage, it may easily be supposed, vanished 
in the first conflagration. But not the cottage 
only, the temples, the towers, the palaces also 
that once surrounded it, have disappeared. Of 
all the ancient glory of the Capitol, nothing 
now remains but the solid foundation, and* vast 
substructions raised on the rock, 

CspitoH immobile saxam. 



In ftiipiilft placid! carpebat muhera somnt : 
Et tamen ez illo venit in aatra toro. 

Ot>\d. FoMi, Lib. ill. v. 183. 

Romuleoqae recens liombat regia culmo. 

Fir. Mn. Lib. viiL v. 654. 

YitiuTius speaks of the cottage of Romoloa as existing in 
his time, that is, in the reign of Augustus. In Capitolio 
commune facere potest et significare mores vetustatis Ro- 
muli casi in arce sacromm. — Lib, ii. 

* These walls on one side form the stables of the Senator, 
and on the other a dark gloomy chapel, said to have been 
originally the TuUiannm, in which Catiline's associates were 
put to death. The criminal was let down into this dungeon 
by a hole in the vault, as there was anciently no other en- 
trance} the modem door was opened through the side waU, 
when the place was converted into a chapel, in honor of 
St. Peter, who is supposed to have been confined in it. Not- 
withstanding the change, it has still a most appalling ap- 
pearance. 



f 
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Not otily ifl the Capitol fallen^ but its very name, 
expressive of dominion, and once fondly consi- 
dered as an omen of empire, is now almost lost 
in the semi-barbarons appellation of Campi- 
doglio^ 

At present the Capitoline Monnt is covered 
with bnildings, far inferior without donbt, to 
the imperial edifices above described, bnt yet 
grand both in their proportions and in their 
magnitude. The northern, still the principal 
entrance, is an easy ascent adorned with a mar- 
ble balustrade, which commences below with two 
colossal lionesses of Egyptian porphyry, pouring 
a torrent of water into spacious basins of marble, 
and is terminated above by statues of Castor 
and Pollux^ each holding his horse. Here you 
enter &e square, in the centre of which stands 
the well-known equestrian statue of Madras 
Aurelius. In front, and on each side, are three 
palaces erected by Michael Angelo. The edi- 
fice before you, of bold elevation, adorned with 
Corinthian pilasters and with a lofly tower, is 
the residence of die senator. A double flight of 
marble steps leads to its portal. In the centre 
of this staircase stands the genius of Ronie, like 
Minerva armed with the i£gis> and leaning on 
her spear. A fountain bursts forth at her feet. 
On her right the Tiber, on her lefl: the Nile lay 
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'lecHiiedy each on its unu Tbe FVench have car- 
ried off the two latter atatoea^ with some other 
ornaments of the CapitoUne tqnare. In the pa^- 
laoe of the SenatxMT^ and in that <tf the CpiMerMf^^ 
are several halla and apartments, magnificent in 
their size and decorations. 

The Capitol is the palace of the Roman peo^ 
pie, the seat of their power^ and the residence of 
their magiatratea. Tbie statnes and other aiw 
tiqnes placed here by die Popes^ are dedicated 
in the names of &e donors to the Roman people^ 
and the inscriqptions in general mn in the ancient 
style. One in the palace of the Conservatari 
pleased me much : ^^ & P. Q. R. nu0arum nu^ 
rum prastantiam ut amma sic re quantum Hadtf 
imitatus, dsfcrmatum kgurid temporum capitoHum 
rettittut ; arnio post urbem arndkam SSSO.'* Nor 
is it nnworthy of its destination ; as the beanty of 
its architecture, the magnitude of its apartments, 
the excellence of its paintings, and the prodigiom 
number of statues and antiques with whidi it is 
decorated, give it a spl^idor unequalled in any 
other city, and only eclipsed even in Rome 
itself by the recollection of its former great- 
ness. 

The Museum Capitolinnm contains in several 
large rooms a most splendid collection of busts, 
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statues^ sarcophagi, &c. bestowed by different 
Popes and illastrions personages on this magni- 
ficent cabinet devoted to the use of the Roman 
people, or rather of the literary and canons of all 
nations. One of the most interesting objects 
in this collection is an ancient plan of Rome cnt in 
marble, once the pavement of a temple in the 
Forom, and thence transferred to the Capitol, 
where it lines the walls of one of the grand 
staircases of the Museum. But unfortunately 
it is not entire; if it were, we should have had 
a most perfect plan of ancient Rome, the streets, 
forums, temples, &c. being marked out in the 
most distinct manner. There are, moreover, 
in the palace of the Conseroatoriy galleries o£ 
paintings, and halls appropriated to the use 
of young artists, where lectures are given, and 
drawings taken from life ; premiums are also 
bestowed publicly in the grand hall in the 
Senator s palace. In short, the Capitol is now 
consecrated, not to the tutelar gods of Rome, 
but to her arts, to the remains of her grandeur, to 
the monumaits of her genius, and, I may add, 
to her titles, now the mere semblance of her 
ancient liberty. 

It is to be regretted that the highest and most 
conspicuous part of the Capitoline Mount should 
be occupied by a building so tasteless and de- 
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ibrmed as the chwch and convent of Ara CalL 
Tlie ascent from the plain below^ by an hundred 
and twenty-fonr marble steps^ deserves a better 
termination than its miserable portal; and the 
various ancient. pillars of Egyptian granite, that 
adorn the nave of the chnrch and the portico of 
ibm doistanSj fnmish a sufficient quantity of the 
best materials for the erection and decoration of 
a very noble edifice. 

Andeady there were two ways firom the Ca- 
pitol to the Forum ; both parted from the neigh- 
borhood of the Tabulariuin, and diverging as 
they descended, terminated each in a triumphal 
arch ; that of 'nberius to the west, that of Seve- 
rus to the east. Of these arches, the latter only 
remains. The descent at presait is a steep and 
irregular path, winding down the dedivity from 
&e senator*s stables, without any regular termi- 
nation. The traveller as he descends, stops to 
contemplate the three Corinthian pillars, with 
their frieze and cornice that rise above the ruins, 
and preserve the memory of the temple of Jupiter 
Tonans, erected by Augustus, as a monument of 
his preservation from a thunderbolt that fell near 
him. A little lower down on the right, stands 
the portico of the temple of Concord, built by 
Camillus, consisting of eight granite pillars, with 
capitals and entablature of irregular Ionic. To 

VOL. I. B B 
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accotmt for this iiregiddrity^ it is to be rcman-^ 
bered^ that the edificea on the sides df the hill 
shared the fiette of the Capitol^ in the contest 
which took place between the parties of Vespasian 
and ViteUins, and were rebuilt shortly after by 
Titos and Domitian, and afterwards by Constant 
tine. Hence the word " restitutum^ in the inscrqp- 
tion^ and h^ice the want of reg^datity in sosne 
parts of such buildings^ as were monluaeiilB of 
republican Rome, and did not, perhaps, enjoy the 
iaver of the emperors. The triumphal aidi of 
Septimus Sevcrus is nearly half bmiad in ^ 
groond* 
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CHAR XI. 



7%« Roman Fcirum — CoUseum — Paiatme limmt 
^^Aoentme — Tomb of C Cutms-^CkeHmt-r^ 
SfAwrra — EsquiUne — Bsths ^ Titus — ilfi* 
mrva Medka — Palace of Aiacenas — Vimmaf 
— Quirinal — Baths (^ Dweknan. 

The Rooiaa Foram nov l^f ^extended before nip, 
a scene m the ages oi Romiui greatneafl of w- 
paralleled Sfilendor wd wd^ficeiuse. It was 
bordered on bot^ aides wi& temples^ ai\d fififd 
with statues. It termiBated in triiunpbsl vcbes, 
and was bounded here bjr the Palatine hill, with 
tiie Imperial residence gUttenng on its s««iniiit^ 
and there by the Capkol^ with its ascc^d^ptg 
ranges of porticos and of temples. Ilms k pre- 
sented one of the richest as:hihitions thait eyes 
eoold behold, or hnman ingenuity invent. Jn th^ 
midst of these snperb monuments, the memorials 
of their greatness, and the trophies of their fathers, 
the Roman people assembled to exercise their 
sovereign power, and to decide the fate of heroes, 
ofkings, and of nations. 

BBS 
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Nor did the contemplation of such glorions 
objects fail to prodace a corresponding effect. 
Manlius, as long as he conld extend his arm, 
and fix the attention of the people on the Capitol 
which he had saved^ suspended his fatal sen- 
tence.* Cains Gracchns melted the hearts of 
his audience^ when iif the moment of distress he 
pointed to the Csq[>itol3 and asked with all the 
emphasis of despair, whether he conld expect to 
find an asylum in that sanctuary whose pave- 
ment still streamed with the blood of his bro- 
ther.^ Scipio Africanus, when accused by an 
envious faction, and obliged to appear before the 
people as a criminal, instead of answering the 
charge, turned to the Capitol, and invited the 
assembly to accompany him to the temple of 
Jupiter, and give thanks to the gods for the de- 
feat of Annibal and the Carthaginians^ Such, 
in fact, was the influence of locality, and such 
the awe,' interest, and even emotion, inspired by 
the surrounding edifices. Hence the frequent 
references diat we find in the Roman historjlaas 
and orators to the Capitol, the Forum, the tem- 
ples of tiie gods; and hence those noble ad- 
dresses to the deities themselves, as present in 



• Liv. vi. «0. t Cic. De Orat. Lib. Hi. Cap. 56. 

X Liv, xxzviii. 51. 
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their respectiye sanctnaries^ and watching over 
the interestB of their fitrored dtj, ^^ Jta prasen^ 
t€$ fw temporibia f^m et auxilium nobis tulerunt, 
tff €08 pene ocuUs videre possimus.^ * 

But the glories of the Foram are now fled for 
.eT0r; its temples are fidlefn ; its aanctnaries have 
crombled into dnst; ifs colonnades encnmher its 
payemento now buried nnder their remains. The 
WsUs of the Rpstra stripped of their ornaments 
nod doomed to eternal silence^ a few shattered 
fnorticos^ and here and there an insnlated colnmn 
stending m.tfae nudst of broken shafts, vast frag- 
Hieots of marble ;capitals and cornices heaped to- 
gether in masses, remind the traveller, that the 
&Ad which he now traverses, was once the Roman 
Fomm. 

A fonntain fills a marble basin in the middle, 
tile same possibly to whidi Propertins alludes 
when speaking of the Fomm in the time of 
TVitmshe says. 

Morns erant monies, nbi nunc est Curia septa, 

BeUicus ex illo fonte bibebat equus.f Lib, £▼• 4. 



♦ Cat. iii. 8. 

t As this fountain is near the three piUais, which have oc- 
casigiMd so much discussion^ we may draw a presumptire ar- 



A little fkHher 6tl coihfiieM!«i» a d6ttble nhgi'^ 
frees fJiat leads aloiig the Via l^adtli by the tOO^ 
pies of Antoniiius^ and of F^ce to the atch af 
Titus. A herdsmaii seated on a p^estal White 
his oxen were drinking at the fountain, and a few 
jSassengers teoVing at h Aisika^ id ditktmi di- 
redions, were the only livittg b^gs tMt dtetofftad 
the silence And ^iolfttid^ whiich i^eigtl^ urawrii. 
Thns the py^te AMiAed t*e^toii^ tb iti mtginil 
^dness des(^i4bed by Viigil^* ^d ^dikilidMMd 
6Ate more ib flockik tctA heHh of caltlte. i^'Ar 
have the mtiderti'Ilomftnfe'fbi'goeten the 
of the gloi*y and of the itoperial p^dwci- of 
ai^testors, a$ f6 degrade it inti[^ li toiiMtoii miortol; 
for 6att(e, and sink its natt^ illttetMited hy «ttsy 
piige of Roi^ail history into tli^ Mtfteitt^Me iq^ 
pellation of Campo Vaccina. 

Ph!>c^ittg klMig the Via ^oSb!^ ttnd |)i(taing 
'vta^ th« iireh^f Titas> t>n ftiming a little to lite 
\tfiiy We %A^h^d «he ^tophtth^tn^ ^T Vupntei 
and Titus, now called the ColiseuA. N^Ter<M 
human art present to the eye a fabric so well cal- 
culated^ by its fiize and form, to surprixe and de- 



gument from these verses^ that they formed part of the 
Curia. 

* ■ ■■ passimque armenta Videbant 

tlomfiinoque Ibto et laillls mugure'^iAlttil, iSM.^^. 
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U|^ jUst die spectator first plam bimself to 
the north and contemplate that side which deprjf^ 
dation^ barbarism, and i^es have spared^ he will 
behold with admiration ks wondarfid extent, well 
proportioned stories and flying lines, that retire 
and vanish without break or interruption. ^ Next 
.l#t . tiiea tiini tQ ihe ^OUtbi and exwnine those «tqr 

fOs^lm^ wcbm, wbioliL striiq^ed as t^py nfB of 

tiMpr est^ratl d^j^prfitiony^ stijl aptoni^h ns \>y 
t\m S9)idif7 9nd 4iinit|oqi. Then let him ei^er, 
range through |he lofty arises, wd fvyendii>g 
the vaulted seats, consider the vast mass of ruin 
.i^MIt stirroimdf )mn; insfilated waUa, immense 
jt<KMp raspqided in d^ a^, 9/cly^ c^^i&red wiffi 
W^fi^ and shpibs^ vaults opening upon othi^ 
xwo^i W Af^ above, below, a|»d arwnd, pn^ 
yasjt cp]lQptiaa of qiag9ific^n<:e and deyaiitation^ 
ofgFmA^iPX wd <»f decay.* 



* Martial prefers^ jpn^rbipf ivitfi jui^e^ ibiB a«pi|d^ef^Ke 
to all the prodi^es of architecture known in his time. 

BaitTa iyramfclnai sileat aifaacaia JJiemfihfa ; 

AiVm4i|u« j«<»tet nfifi, ^abylq^a la]^ ; 

Kec Triyto j^emj^lo moll^ J^^del:^ar iQp^<^> 

Di^si^iulettiue deum cornibus asa frequens 
Aere nee Tacuo pendentia Mausolea 

Landibns immodicis Cares in astra ferant. 
OmiiSa €«iaM9 osdiit kflbor ampfailbealro 

Vpiim#rO(fiMMl«i£siafi|9quftMiropvs. JOeSjfect. 
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Need I inform the reader that 



i^iMi;^! i[«im; 



'' Which on its publie diews iiDpeopled Rome^ 
" And held uncrowded nations in its womb," 



was erected by the aboyemenfioned emperors^ 
oat of part only of the materials^ and on a portkm 
of the site of Nero's golden house, which had been 
demolished by order of Vespasian, as too simip- 
taous even for a Roman Emperor. 

The Coliseum owing to the solidity of its ma- 
"terials, survived the era of barbarism, and was so 
perfect in the thirteenth century, that games were 
exhibited in it, not for the amusement of the 
Romans only, but of all the nobility of Italy. 
The destruction of this wonderiul fabric is to be 
ascribed to causes more active in general in the 
erection than in the demolition of magnificent 
buildings^-^to Taste and Vanity. 

When Rome b^an to revive, and aiddtecture 
arose from its ruins, every rich and powerful 
citizen wished to have, not a commodious dwel- 
ling merely, but a palace. The Coliseum was 
an immense quarry at hand ^ the common people 
stole, the grandees obtained permission to carry 
off its materidsi till the interior was dismantled. 
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and tile eztdrior half stripped of its onameiits. 
It is difficult to say where this system of depre^ 
dation so sacrilegious in the opinion of the anti- 
quary, would have stopped, had not Benedict 
XIV. a pontiff of great judgment, erected a cross 
in the centre of the arena, and declaml the place 
sacred, out of respet^ to the blood of the many 
martyrs who were botchered there during the per- 
secntioiiff. This dedaiation, if issned two or 
three centuries ago, would have preserved the 
Coliseum entire; it can now only protect its re- 
mains, and transmit them in their present state to 
posterity. 



We next returned to the Meta Sudans and 
passed under the aich of Constantine. I need 
not give a description of ihis species of edifice so 
wdl known to the reader; it will suffice to say, 
that the arch of Constantine is the only one that 
remains entire, with its pillars, statues, and basso 
relievos, all of the most beautiful marble, and 
some of exquisite workmanship. They were 
taken from the arch of Trajan, which, it seems, 
was stripped, or probaUy demolished, by order 
of the senate, for that purpose. It did not occur 
to them, it seems, that the achievements of Trajan 
and his conquests in Dacia, could have no con- 
nexion with the exertions of Constantine in Britain, 
or widi his victory over the tyrant Mazentias. 
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But taate was then on the dedme, and propriety 
of omameiit not alimys 



i-l iKUnr;.-! 



We then aso^ded the Palatine Mounts 9£t&: 
having walked iHHuid its baae in ordfr to oicqiniue 
its beanagSw This hiU the iiwsery of 'wfynt 
Rome^ and finally the residence of toiparial graor 
deor^ preaente now two aoliinry TiUas and a coo^ 
▼eut, with their deserted gajndena atid yjneyanis. 
Its mnnenms tensples^ its palaces, its porticos and 
its hfaraites^ once llie glory of Bonne, find die ad^ 
nintion of the onxverse, are now mete heaps of 
ruins, so shapeless and scattered, that theantupiary 
and architect are at a loss to discover their site, 
their plans and dieir elevation* Of that wing of 
the imperial pabce, which looked to the west, and 
on the Circus Maximna, aome apaitmeati. remain 
vBolted and of £ne proportioiis, but so deeply 
hnried in ndns, as to he now sobtennafian. 

A Itall of immense akee ifna discoyered ahont 
Hht beginning of doc last oenlwy^ (Opnoealed 
Hnder the ruins of its own nassiTe naof. Hie 
piHars mf Ferdc ^mtico lAiat supported ills ^aoltS) 
ihe atataies that .onuMsented its nidies^ and the 
dch marbles that formed its pavement, wete 
fimnd bsrioA in rabbiah*. and were inunediately 
eaamd away hj the F^xmaian fiynily, the pro- 
pifetMa of the soil^ to adorn thdr palaco^ wd 
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fimiifib. their galleries* This. hall is now cleared 
of its encambrances^ Mid preaents to the eye a 
tUBt length of naked wall, and an area covered 
WiCh Weeds. As we stood contemplating its ex* 
tsnt and proportions a fox started from an aper- 
Wt^ once a whidbw at- one end, and crossing the 
tiptn spade scranilibled np the tains at the other^ 
and disappeared in the mbbisb. This scesit of 
desolation reminded me of Ossian*s beautiful de- 
scription^ ^* the thistle shook there its lonely head ; 
the moss whistled to the gale ; the fox looked out 
from the windows ; the rank grass waved round 
his head,^ and almost seemed the accomplish- 
ment of that awful prediction " There the wild 
beasts of the dea«*t shall ]odige, and howling 
monsters shall fill the houses; and wolves shall 
howl to one another in their palaces, and dragons 
in their volnplWHis paviUons*'"'^ 

The classlt titiveller as lie ranges through the 
groves, which now shade the Palatine Mount, -f- 



* Lowthe*s f mfhby xili. t. n, S8. 



t LetSiM vedher now coBlmtHiiB muB of nuB, with the 



Ecce Pblal^tm €ttivH refveveKlla mmH . . 
)lbn aHam eerte decuit rectoribus orbis 
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will recollect the varioua pasaages in whteh Virgil 
alludes to this hill, a scene of so mndi splendor 
in his days, but now nearly reduced to its original 
simplicity and loneliness. Like i^eas, be viU 
contemplate the interesting spot with ddi^t, and 
review like him, though with very diflensttt fisejlr 
ings, the vestiges of heroes of old, ^^ xMm momh 
viaUa prkrumr 

Cum maros arccoulue procal* «c nura.domoruin 
Tecte vid^ty qiue nnoc Romans potentta coalo . 
JBqnavit: turn res inopes Evandrus habebat. 

JEn. Tiii. 98. 

Miratur, fcdlesqae oculos fert omnia ctrcum 
Aneas, capiturque locis, et singula Itttos 



Ewe larem, nuDoqiie magis ae eoUa potistas 
iBskiniat, & summi senkit fastigia jaris. 
AttoUens apicem subjectis regia rostris^ 
Tot circum ddubra videt, tankisque Deorum 
Cingitur excubiis. Javat infra tecta Tonantis 
Cemere Tarpeift pendentes rape Gigantes^ 
Celatasque fores, mediisque volantia signa 
Nubibus, & densnm 9tipantibu8 sthera templif^ 
£raque Teititis numerosi puppe oolumnis 
Consita, tabnixasque jugis immanibne sMlea, 
Naturam ciunulante manu; spcdiisqne nicantos 
Innumeros arcus. Acies stapet igne metalli, 
£t circumliiso trcfNidaiis obtandilnr auro. 

De Com. Bomor, vi. 
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Bsqiuiitqad anditque vinliii moaninenta piioram. 

Tarn Rex Evandras^ Romans condiior arcis 

Haec neanora indigen® Fauni nymphfleque tenebant. 

310. 

From the Palatine we passed to the Aventine 
Mount well known fw the nnpropitious angoiy 
of Remns^ and at an earlier pmod for the resi-* 
denoe of Cacus^ and the victory of Hercnles, both 
so well described by Vii^, 



Ter totam fenridua irt 



IfUStrat AventiDi montem ; ter saxea tentat 
Lixnina nequicquam ; ter fesaas valle resedit. 
Stabat acuta silix, prociais undique aazia, 
Speluncia dorso insurgens, akiaaima vistt^ 

Dtrarum nidia domua opportona ToUicram. 

JEn. Till. 930. 

Here also stood the temple of Diana, erected in 
the joint names of all the Latin tribes, in imita- 
tion of the celebrated temple of that goddess at 
Ephesns built at the common expense of the 
cities of Asia. The erection of the temple of 
Diana at Rome by the Latins in the reign of 
Servins Tollins, that is, at a time when the 
Latins were independent and had frequently dis- 
puted with the Romans for pre-eminence, was 
considered as a tadt renunciation of their pre- 
tensions, and an acknowledgment that Rome 
was the cmtre and tiie capital of the Latin 
nation, at large. The sacrifice of a celebrated 
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ox in this temple by a Roman, instead of a Sabine, 

« 

was supposed to h^Te decided the destiny of 
Rome, and to have fixed the seat of universal 
empirq on its hills. ^ Of this temple, once so 
ma^cent and so cdebtated, no traces remain, 
not eten a baae^ a fallen piUar, a ahatftei^d 
widl, to ascertain its situation, or iuraish the anti- 
qnary with graunds for probable conjedaan. 
The same may be said of the temple of Jmio, 
of that of the Dea Bona, and of the numberless 
other stately edifices that rose on this hill. Some 
parts indeed are so deserted and so encumbered 
with ruins, aa to answw the deacription Virgil 
gives of it when pointed out by Sender to his 
Trojan guest. 

Jam primum sazis suspensam banc aspice rupem : 
Di^ectae procul ut moles^ desertaqne raonfn 
Stet doBiui, et aoofmli Ugentem traxere Ttikiam* 

JEn. viii. I do. 

The west side of the Aventine looks down on 
the Tiber and on the fields called Prati del 
Pcpolo Romano. These meadows arj^ planted 
with mulberry trees, and adorned by the pyra- 
midal tomb of Caius Cestiua* This ancient 
monument remains entire, an advantage svhich 
it owes partly to its form well icalculated to 



• mm *■ 



*Tit. Lbr. LM, Wttknmldsximvitt riutf. 



1 

1 
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resiat the influence of weather^ uod |mitly to its 
situation^ as it is joined to the walls of the city, 
and fitHTikui part of the fortification. It stands 
on a hasis about ninety feet square, aqd rises 
about a hundred and t^^enty in height. It is 
formed, at least externally, of large blodcs of 
white marUe: a door in the basis opens into a 
gaUery terminating in a small room ornamented 
with paintings on At stucco, in regular com- 
partments. In this chamber of the dead onoe 
stood a sarcophagus, dtat contained the remains of 
CeslMs. At each corner on die outside there 
wis a piUar mce surmoiunted with a statue : two 
of these remain, or mther were restored, bat 
widiout tlie ornament tiNut crowned them an- 
ciently. It is probable that lliis edifice stands 
on an devadon of some steps, but the earth is 
too much raised to allow us to discover them at 
present. Its form is graceful, and its appear- 
ance very picturesque : supported on either side 
by die ancimt walls of Rome wilb thdr towers 
and galleries yeuerabfe in decay, half shaded by 
a few scattered trees, and looking down upon a 
hundred faumUer tombs interspersed in the 
neighboring grove, it rises in lonely pomp, and 
seems to preside over these fields of sileaoe and of 
mortality. 

Yfhea we first visited this solitary spot a flock 
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of she^ was dispersed through the grove, mb« 
bling the grass over the graves; the tombs 
rose around in various forms of sepulchral stones, 
urns, aod sarcophagi, some standing in good 
repair, others fisdlen and mouldaring half buried 
in the high grass that waved over them; the 
monument of Cestins stood on the back ground 
in perspective, and fiirmed die principal feature 
of the picture ; and a painter seated on a tomb- 
stone, was employed in taking a view of the 
scene. None but foreigners excluded by theip 
religion from the cemeteries of the connlry, 
are deposited here, and of these foreigners, seve- 
ral were English. The far greater part had been 
cut off in their prime, by unexpected disease 
or by fatal accident. What a scene for a 
traveller far remote from home and liable to 
similar disasters ! 

Turning from these fields of death, these 
^^ tugentes campiy^ and repassing the Aventine 
hill, we came to the baths of Antoninus Cara- 
calla, that occupy part of its declivity and a consi- 
derable portion . of the plain between it, Mons 
Codiolns and Mons Coelius. No monument 
of ancient architecture is calculated to inspire 
such an exalted idea of Roman .magnifi- 
cence, as the ruins of their thermae or baths. 
Many remain in a greater or less degree of 
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preservation ; such as thc»e of Titus, Diocletian, 
and Caracalla. To give the untravelied reader 
some notion of these prodigious piles, I will 
confine my observations to the latter, as the 
greatest in extent, and as the best preserve ; for 
though it be entirely stript of its pillars, statues, 
and ornaments, both internal and external, yet 
its walls still stand, and its constituent parts and 
principal apartments are evidently distinguish- 
able. 

The length of the Thermae of Caracalla was 
one thousand eight hundred and forty feet, its 
breadth one thousand four hundred and seventy- 
six. At each end were two temples, one to 
Apollo, aad another to i£sculapius, as thfe 
'^ Genii tutelares^ of a place sacred to the im - 
provement of the mind, and to the care of the 
body. The two other temples were dedicated 
to the two protecting divinities of the Antonine 
family, Hercules and Bacchus. In the principal 
building were, in the first place, a grand cir- 
cular vestibule . with four halls on each side, for 
cold, tepid, warm, and steam baths; in the 
centre was an immense square, for exercise when 
ihe weather was unfavourable to it in the op^i 
air; beyond it a great hall, where sixteen 
hundred marble seats were placed for the con- 

VOL. I, c c 
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veaieiice of the hat]iers ; at eacb end eS Hm hpU 
were libraries^ Thia building tenfuoiitcd cm 
both sides in a court surrounded with porticM, 
with an odeum for music^ and in the middle, a 
capacious basin for swimming. Round this 
edifice w&re walks shaded by rows of tnses^ par- 
ticularly the phae ; and in ibi front cxtanded. a. 
gymnasium for running, wxestlingy &Cb in .fine 
weadier. The whole was bounded by a vmt 
portico opening into exedrae or spdcious haDsy 
where poets declaimed and philosophers gave 
lectures^ 

« > • . . . • 
This immense fidbric was adorned within and 
witiHmt with piUars, stucec^woric, paintings, and 
statues. The stoooo. and painting,, though fiimtly 
indeed, are yet in many placses petceptible. 
Hilars have been dug up, and some stiU remaiti 
amidst the ruins ; while tiie Fanmian bull^ a^d 
ihsi famcflis Hercules found in one of theae faldia, 
amiounce the multipHcity and beauty of the 
statues which once adorned the Thermsa of Catu- 
calla* The fines and reserroirs for water still 
remain. The height of the pile was pro^dr- 
tioned to its extent, and still appears very oes^ 
siderable, eren tiiiough the ground be raiaed ^ 
least twelve feet above its ancient kvd. It k 
now clmnged into gardens and vineyards: ito 
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h%h DMissite walls form septralioniy and its Um j 
nun spread over the surface^ barn the soil, and 
chfldt its nataral fertility. 

From these Thenim we etossed the Vallis 
Codimontana and ascended the Ccelian Mount 
Many sbapefess initis that beiHlder antiquaries 
in a fliaae of mijeetitresy «i^ atrewed over the 
aubce of tUi laaSL Om ol^ect iM^ly mumU 
IHPticiilair attoAion, and liwt is the cfaurck of 
$. Skphano in rotortdoj so cdUed from its oir* 
o^lar form, admitted by all to be an ancieiiC 
temple^ thoo^ there is mneh doubt as to i^e 
wiine of its tntelilr god« Some suppose it t^ 
have been dedicated to the Emperor Claadius, 
a leaden divinity not Kkely either to awe or to 
delight his votaries; while others coniieive it to 
hatre been the saiietoary of the most spcNrtive of 
the rural powers^ of Fannus^ '^ Njfmphi&um 
fugientum amutcrr On this oonjecfture the 
imagination reposes with complaoca^. Its 
circdlar walls are supported by a dovble range 
of I<Hiic pUlars <tf gratate> to the mmiber of 
sixty^ and it derives from sOch an assemblage of 
colifmns^ a obtain air of grandeur, thoogii in 
adier iwspectt it is much diafignred, and at pie- 
sent muflh neglected. This latter cinnuMtance 
sdnns colvaodUtitayy as it is one of ^ most 
aQci«K ohjUrdws in Rome, having been colite- 

c c 2 
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crated as such by Pope SimpHcius in the year 
468; as it gives title to a Cardinal deacon, a 
privilege vs^hich generally secures to a church 
endowed with it, the attention and munificent 
partiality of the titular prelate. 

Descending the Co&lian hill, we crossed the 
Saburra once the abode of the great and opulent 
Romans, now two long streets lined with dead 
walls, and covered with a few straggling houses 
and solitary convents. Proceeding over the 
Esquiline Mount we stopped at the baths of 
Titus^ an edifice once of unusual extent and mag- 
nificence, though on a silialler scale than the 
Thermae of Caracalla. Part of the theatre of 
one of the temples ayd of one of the great halls 
still remains above, and many vaults, long gal- 
leries, and Spacious ruins under ground. Some 
of these subterraneous apartments were curiously 
painted, and such is the firmness and consistency 
of the colors that notwithstanding the dampness 
of the place, the lapse of so many ages, and the 
earth which has filled the vaults for so long a 
time, they still retain much of their original 
freshness. Many of the figures are scratched on 
the plaster, and supposed to have been so origi- 
nally to imitate basso relievo; but upon a dose 
examination the little nails which fastened the 
gold, silver, or bronze, dat covered these figures 
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are perceptible, and seem to prove that they were 
all originally coated over in a similar manner. 
Many of the paintings are arabesques ; a ianciftil 
style of ornament observed and reprobated as un- 
natural and ill-proportioned by Vitruvius,* but re- 
vived and imitated by Raffiiel. 

Titud*s baths are, as I have observed before, 
inferior in extent to those of Caracalla and of 
Diocletian; but erected at a period when the 
arts still preserved their primeval perfection, 
they must have surpassed all later edifices of thf 
Idnd in symmetry, decoration, and furniture. 
Every person of taste must therefore lament that 
they are not cleared and opened ; the famous 
groupe of Laocoon was found in an excavation 
made there not many years ago, and several 
pillars of granite, alabaster, and porphyry have 
since been discovered in various partial re- 
searches. What precious remnants of ancient 
art and magnificence might we find, if aU the 
streets of this subterraneous city (for so these 
tkemus may be called) were opened, and its 
recesses, explored ! At present the curious visitor 
walks over heaps of rubbish so high as almost 
to touch the vault, so uneven as to require all 



* Lib. Til. cap. 5. 
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hife itttentidn at erwry step; and whilst he at- 
aq^es the painted walls by the faint glare of a 
taper, he is soon obliged by the closeness of the 
air to retire contented with a few enrsory observar 
tions. TV> these baths belmig the Sette JMi^ 
seven halls, or vast Vanlted rooms of onie hnn- 
dred feet in length by fifteen in breadth and 
twenty in depth, intended originally as reservoirs 
to supply the baths, and occasionally the Coli* 
seam with water when naval aigagements were 
represented. 

Besides die baths of Titns several other vaulted 
snbterraneons apartments, halls, and galleries, 
ornamented in the same style and with the same 
magnificence, have been discovered at diffisrent 
ttnies on the same hilL They are supposed tb 
have be^Ei parts of the same Tbermae, or pw- 
h^s belongmg to some of the many palaoes 
that were <mce troWdeA tii^geth^ in this neSgjh^ 
bbi-hbod. 

IWards the extremity of the Esqniline aad 
not far from the Ptn'ta Mc^giore, hi a vineyavd^ 
stands a ramed edifice caBed the Temj^ of 
MineivE Medica, though it is supposed by some 
to have been a bath. Its form circular without, 
is a polygon within; its arched roof swells into 
a bold dome ; in its sides are nine niches for so 
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inmty $tfitqf(8 ; tb« i^nfnmoe OosQiiies tb^ place 
of thjQ teotli. Mwy befiiitifiil statues were fpmi4 
in t)ie gfoqo^a tlwt bonier it, aniong others' that 
of ]Vfiiierv« with a serpent ai) emUem of iUsm* 
b^iWf twi904 i?Wp4 h^ }^> a eircamstance 
w^(^ 4;>cGa8i|||i«d the cm^twe that this stroc- 
twe was a t^plple of that gpddess. It seems to 
hftve bsea siirroaiided with a portioo, cased with 
marble, and highly decorated. Nothing now 
remains but the walls, the vaulted roof in some 
places shattered, and on the whole a mass that 
daily threatens ruin. 

In the same vineyard are various subterranean 
vaulted apartments, some more some less orna- 
mented, the receptacles of the dead of various 
families, whose ashes consigned to little earthen- 
ware urns remain in their places, inscribed with 
a name and exdapiadoii of sorrow- Anciently 
indeed, a conaidevablp peart wf the £s<{iiiline 
was devoted to die plebeian dmd whpee bodies 
were aoMrtinies hamt ham, sf&d sometimoi I 
bflliera thrmm into $tBhesr or gr«v«i uncovered : 
a ciremnrtuieelto which iivraoe seems td idtede 
wbosi he rofMresealB it as the resort of beasts and 
bifds49fpiey. 

Insepolta membra diiferant lupi 
£t EsquUinae alitee. 
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To remove such funereal objects^ and to purify 
the air/ AugustuB made a present of the ground 
so employed to Maecenas, who covered it with 
gardens and groves and erected on its summit 
a palace. The elevation of this edifice and its 
extensive views are alluded to by the same poet, 
when pressing his friend to descend from his 
pompons residence and visit his humble roof, he 
says, 



Eripe te mors j 



Ne semper udum Tibur et ^sulae 
, Decline contetnpleris arv'um, et 
Telegoni juga parricidae. 
lasUdiosam desere copiam^ et 
Molem propinquapi nubibus arduis : 
Omitte mirari beatie 
Fuiuum et opes str^pitumque Romae. 

Carm. iii. 99. 

From the top of this palace, or from a tower 
in a garden, Nero contemplated and enjoyed the 
drepdful spectacle of Rome in flames.* The pre- 
cise site of this palace and its towers, and 
of the gardens sunromiding, has never been as^ 
catained in a satisfactory maimer ; statues and 
paintings have been discovered in profusion 
in various parts of this hill ; but numberless were 
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the temples and palaces that rose on all sides, 
and to whidi such ornaments bdonged, it wduld 
be difficult to detennine. Near the palace of 
his patron Maecenas) Virgil is said to have had 
a honse; bnt the retired temper of this poet, 
and his fondness for a coontry life, seem to 
render extremely improbable a report, which 
I believe rests solely on the authority of Dck 
natas* 

From the Esquiline hill we passed to that 
elevated site which as it advances westward 
branches into the Viminal and Quirinal hills. 
On it stands one of the grandest remains of an- 
cient splendor, a considerable portion of the 
baths of Diocletian, now converted into a con- 
vent of Carthusians. The principal hall is the 
church, and though four of the side recesses are 
filled up^ and the two middle ones somewhat 
altered ; thou^ its p&vement has been raised 
about six feet to remove the dampness^ and of 
course its proportions have been changed, yet it 
retains its lengthy its pillars, its cross^ribbed vault, 
and much of its original grandeur. It was paved 
and incrusted with the finest marble by Benedict 
XIV. who canried into execution the plan drawn 
up originally by Michael Angelo, when it was 
first changed into a church. It is supported by 
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eight pillars forty feet in height and five in diar 
meter, each of one vast piece of gnikute. The 
raising of the pavement, by taking six feet from 
the height of these pillaiB, has destroyed their 
proportion, and given them a very massive apr 
pearanoe. The length of the haU is three hna- 
dred and fifty &et, its hrpadth eighty^ and its 
height ninety-six. Notvrithstanding its magni*- 
ficence, the mixtore of Corinthian and composite 
capital shews how much the genuine taste of 
architecture was on the dedi^e in the time of 
Diocletian. The vestibulum or entrance into tUs 
church, is a beautiful rotunda, consecmted by 
the monuments of Carh Maratti nmd Sahater 
Rosa* The cloister deserves attention: \t forms 
a large square supported by a hundred piUan. 
In the centre, four towering cypresses shade a 
fountaki that . pours a perpetual supply of the 
purest waters into an immense marble basin, and 
forms a scene of delidoua fresluieM and andqfue 
rural luimry. 

The Viminal hill has no remnant of ancient 
magnificence to arrest the traveller in his pro- 
gress to llie Quiriaal once adorned with the 
temple of Quirinus, whence k derived its name. 
Tkns Livins and Ovid both vekte the Apotheosis 
of RoiMDihps; the historian iii his suUime man- 
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Tier^-th^ poet in his titnal easy gracefbi style. 
" Romulus^** says Pk-ocaliis in the former, " parens 
nrbis hujvus, prima hodiema Ince coelo repente 
dekpsus, se mihi obvinm dedit. Qnnm perliisns 
horrore v^ierabundasque astitissem peteils pre- 
cibos at contra intneri fas esset. Abi, inqoit, 
nmicia Romanis^ ccslestes ita i^elle ut mea Roma 
caput ofbiB terramm sit; proinde rem militarem 
colant, sciantqne, et ita pdsteris tradant, nnllas 
opdis hnmanas armis Rbmanis resistere posse* 
Haec, iniqmt, locntfis^ subliinis abiit.*'!*' 

Pttleher et faumuio m^r, tnbdiquc decorm 
Romulas in medift riaua adesse vifiL 

Thura ferant, placentque novum pia turba Qairinum 
Et patrlas artes, militiamqoe colant 

Templa Deo fiunt. CoUis quoque d ictus ab illo : 
£t referunt certi sacra paterna dies. 

Ovu. Fut m. a. 5or. 

W£ may easily nffoae that a teiBfile dedi- 
cated to the founder and tutelar diraiity of 
Rome, must have beea a stmctnre of ^■^iitntif 
magnific^[ice, and we find acoovdingly that 
a noble flight of marble steps conducted to its 
portal, and that it was supported by seventy- 



* Lir. I. 16. 
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sue lofty colunms. It stood on the brow of the 
hill that looks towards the Viminal^ and in such 
a site^ and with such a colonnade, it mnst have 
made a most majestic and splendid appearance. 
On the opposite side and commanding the Cam- 
pos Martins, rose the temple of the Snn erected 
by Anrelian, and almost equal in grandeur and 
decorations to the palace of this deity described 
by Ovid, ^^ sublitmbua aUa colummsr In fact 
the pillars that supported its portal must. have 
been, if we may judge by 'a fragment remaining 
in the Colorma garden, near seventy feet in 
height ; and as they were with the whole of their 
entablature of the whitest marble and of the 
richest order (the Corinthian) they must have 
exhibited a most dazzling spectacle worthy of 
the glory of " the far beamiiig god of day.'* 
But not a trace of either of these edifices re- 
mains; their massive pillars have long since 
fidlen, and the only remnant of the latter is a 
block of white marble, and a part of the enta- 
blature ; and of the former, the flight of marble 
steps that now leads to the church of Ara deli in 
the Capitol. 

From the Quirinal we passed to the Monte 
Pincio anciently . without the city, and called, 
" CoUis hortuhnim ; ** because covered then ^^ 
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now, with yillas and suburban gardens. Pom- 
pey, Sallust, and at the latter period the Em- 
perors, deUghted in the rural airy retreat of this 
hill, high and commanding extensive views on 
all sides. 
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CHAP. XII. 



Campus MartiuSj its Edifices — Mausoleum of Au^ 
gustus — Pantheon — Columna Trqjana — Bridges 
— Circus — Causes of the Destruction of ancient 
Edifices. 

From the hilb we descended to the Campaa 
Martins, in the early ages of the Republic an 
open field devoted to military exercises, and 
well calculated for that purpose by its level 
grassy surface, and the neighboihood of the 
river winding along its border. In process of 
time some edifices of public utility were erected 
upon it ; but their number was smaU during the 
Republic ; while under the Emperors they were 
increased to such a d^ree, that the Campus 
Martins became another dty composed of thea- 
tres, porticos, baths, and temples. These edifices 
were not only magnificent in themselves, but sur- 
rounded with groves and walks, and arranged 
with a due regard to perspective beauty. Such 
is the idea which we must naturally form of 
buildings erected by Consuls and Emperors, 
each endeavoring to rival or surpass his prede- 
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tian idliok Skmbo gt^ea^ qf tb«, C«i»psi» in his 
time^ diat ii^ wterly in tfen time. of ks greatest 
gloiy^ Thift mipert> iftitetr^. ftf ^lotwtt e^ees, 
when bdfadd fiiom tlto. Jtaidtfiw^ bcndtifed in 
fitmt by ^ Tih^) and dkodfd ImUAd by the 
CapitoU the.Vinunidi tlie Qniriiialy nM the Pia- 
cian hilla^ with ttn{^y (lajiioes^ . aod ga^lfNais 
linii^ their nide»; mA sweUiog ftbm their mm- 
nuts^ must hnYe. formed a pictiire of astonighing 
beaotjr^ si^ndlir fiHd variety^, and hav« justified 
the prc^d n^peUtttapd so often bestow^ cm Rraie 
'' of tii« triple 8«j4 abode of the gods.** <Put 
df dOi tite |ioaqK>na &brie8 that foniied. this m- 
semblag^ of w^iden hq^ few remain! apd <^ 
tlie rftfMfaiig few How MifiU the n^ftibers of 
thosd which irelMi any fenmt^ of their ancient 
mi^lesty ! Amo^ . diese latter can hardly be 
redkoned Angnstiis^s t^b^ ^e vast vanlts and 
dnbstniGtionf of which indeed exists bnt its yyra* 
midal foroU and piUara are qo morei or Mar- 
ceUas*s theatpe half boried wider the snper- 
stnictilre VMsed vfmi its vMlted galleries; or 
the portion of Octevin lost wilh its rarviying awh 
and a few shattered ftilsM in the Pescheria. Of 
smk snf fivii^ eiiicM the piindpal indeed is tfa^V 
Pantheon iudf. 



The Pantheon^ it is true, retains its inajestic 
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portico^ and presents its gracefiil dome uninjnred : 
the pavement laid by Agrippa, and troddai by 
Angnstos^ still forms its floor ; the compartments 
and Anted pillars of the richest marble that cnigi- 
nally lined its waUs^ still adorn its inward circnm- 
ference ; the deep tints that age has thrown over it 
only contribute to raise its dignity, and augment 
onr veneration ; and the traveller enters its portal^ 
through which twice twenty generations have 
floi4red in succession, with a mixture of awe and 
religiotis veneration. Yet the Pantheon itself has 
been ^^ shorn of its beams^** and looks edipsed 
through the ^^ disastrous twilight ** of eighteen 
centuries. Where is now its proud elevation, 
and the flight of steps that conducted to its 
threshold? Where the marbles that clothed, or 
the handmaid edifices that concealed its brick 
exterior? Where the statues that graced its cor- 
nice? The bronze that blazed on its dome, that 
vaulted its portico, and formed its sculptured 
doors ; and where the silver that lined the com- 
partments of its roof within, and dazzled the spec- 
tator with its brightness ? The rapacity of Gen- 
seric began, the avarice of succeeding barbarians 
continued, to strip it of these splendid decora- 
tions ; and time, by levelling many a noble struc- 
ture in its neighborhood, has raised the pave- 
ment, and deprived it of all the advantages of 
situation. 
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The two celebrated pillars of Antontnus and 
Trajan stand each in its square; but they also 
have lost several feet of their original elevation ; 
and the colonnade or portico that enclosed the 
latter, supposed to be the noblest structure of the 
kind ever erected, has long since sunk in the dust, 
and its ruins probably lie buried under the foun- 
dations of the neighboring houses. 

Seven bridges formerly conducted over the 
Tiber to the Janicnlum and the Vatican Mount : 
of these the most ren^rkable were the first, the 
Pons Elius; and the last, the Pons Sublicius: 
the former erected by Adrian, opened a grand 
conmiunication from the Campus Martius to his 
mausoleum. It remains under the appellation of 
Pante S. Angdo; the statues that adorned its 
balustrade, disappeared at an early period, sM^d 
have since been replaced by statues of St. Peter 
and St. Paul, and of several angels executed by 
eminent masters, and considered beautiful. The 
ancient statues were probably thrown into the 
liber, and may at some future period emerge 
from its channel. The Pons Sublicius lay much 
lower, and formed a passage from the Aventine 
Mount to the Janiculum. Though consecrated 
by its antiquity, for it was the first bridge built at 
Rome^ and still more by the heroic exertions of 
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Horatiw Codes, it has long since ftlleny and 
only some slight traces of foimdations or afant- 
mcDts remain on the Ripa Ctrande, to mark the 
spot where it once stood. Two others, the Pons 
Triomphalis and Pons Senatorins^ have shared the 
same fate. 

• • r 

The reader will probably expect aa aeconnt of 
the various theatres and circnsses that rose in 
ev^ry quarter of the city, wd fhmished peipetnal 
pocupation to the d^^^rat^ Romans of later 
times, who confined their ambition to the pittance 
erf* bread and the public amusement of the day; 
and he will feel some disappointment when lie 
learns, that scarce a trace r^i^ains of such va^ 
m^ise structures, that in general their very foun- 
dations have vanished, and that the Circus Mux- 
mus itself, though capable of containing half the 
population of Rome within its vast embrace^ is 
erased from the surface of the earth> and has feft 
no vestige of its existence, Moepting the hoUow 
scooped out in the Aventine valley for its foun* 
dations. 

It m^y be asked how the edifices just alliK^ed 
to, and a thousand others equally calculated to 
resist the depredatigns of time and th6 iHual 
means of sutificial de^rtmctiwy sh^ndd have thus 
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svnk into utter annihilatioii ? Majr w^ not adopt 
the langnage of poetry? 

Some felt the silent stroke of mould'riog agt. 
Some hostile fury, some religious rage. 
Barbarian blindness^ Christian zeal conspire, 
And Papal piety, and Gothic fire. 

Pope*i Eputle to dddison. 

These verses contain a very comprehensive 
scale of destroction ; five causes sufficient to cpn^ 
pass and explain the widest range of devastation^ 
and amuhilate the most solid fabrics that human 
sklH c^ erect, eten the pyramids theipselves. 
Yet upon impartial examination we shall find that 
tlie ytiry of enemies, and the zeal of Christians, 
tlie piety of Popes, and the ^res kindled by the/ 
€k»ths, have not been the sole or even the princi* 
pal agents in &e W€»rk of devastation ; and that 
other causes less observable because slower, but 
equally effectual in their operations, have pro- 
duced the wide extended scene of ruin which we 
have just traversed. 

To begin tlierefore with the first cause, hostile 
fury: it is to be recollected that the barbariansf 
who took and sacked Rome, such as Alaric and 
Genseric, had plunder and profit^ not destruction, 
in view; and that they warred with the power 
and the opulence, not with the taste and the edi- 

D D 2 
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fioes of the Romans. Gold and silyer, brass 
and precious stones, cloth and articles of appa- 
rel, with famitnre of every sort, were the objects 
of their rapacity ; the persons also of the unfor- 
tunate Romans, whom they could either sell or 
employ as slaves, were considered a valuable 
part of their booty; in collecting the former, 
and securing the latter, their attention was fully 
occupied, nor had they leisui^, supposing that 
they had the inclination, during tiie short space 
of time they occupied the dty (confined to six 
days the firsts and fourteen the second time the 
city was taken) to demolish, or ev^n very mate- 
rially to disfigure the solidity of the public edi- 
fices. The massive roof of the Capitol formed 
of brass, and it seems lined with gold, and the 
bronze covering and sculptured portals of the 
Pantheon, w^re torn from their reactive tem- 
ples by Gienseric; but the edifices themselves 
were spared, and the latter still remains to shew 
how little damage its essential form suffered in 
the disaster. 

As for the destructive effects of Gothic fire, 
they seem to have been confined to a few pa- 
laces and private houses; and so partial was the 
mischief, tiiat only one edifice of any note, tiie 
palace of Sallust, is mentioned as having been 
consumed on this occasion. 
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Religions rage, or Christian zeal, two expres- 
sionB meaning the same thing, are freqtiently in- 
troduced by authors of a certain mode of think* 
ing, as agents unustially active in the work of 
destruction; while Papal piety is represented as 
the presiding demon who directed their opera- 
tions, and quickened their natural activity. The 
fiict, however, is otherwise ; we do not find that 
any one temple in Rome was destroyed by the 
duristians, either tumultuously, or legally, that 
is, by imperial orders; on the contrary, such 
was the respect which the Christian Emperors 
paid even to the prejudices of the Romans, that 
idols proscribed in the provinces, were still to- 
lerated in the capital, and allowed to occupy 
their rich shrines, and sit enthroned in their de- 
serted temples. In tiie pillage <^ Rome by the 
Gotiis and Vandals, these statues, when of pre- 
cious materials, such as gold, silver, or brass, 
were not spared ; but the shrine only, or per- 
haps the furniture and decorations of the temple 
of similar materials, and of course equally cal- 
culated to attract the hand of rapacity, were 
violated ; while the edifices themselves, without, 
I believe, one exception, were respected. The 
influence of papal piety was employed to pre- 
serve these buildings, and if possible, to conse- 
crate them to the pure mysteries of Christian 
adoration; and to it we owe the few temples 
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that have survived the general min^ radi as die 
temple of Vesta^ that of Fatnms^ that of Fortana 
Virilis, and last, though first in estimadoo and 
grandeur^ die Pantheon itself. 



ii^riir^r^ 



Having dius rejected as fabulous or ii 
die causes produced by die poet, and 
by ignorance and pi^judice with little or no 
examination; it is necessary, and not diflScult to 
substitute in their place, the real agents diat ef- 
fected the degradation, and finally, die destrue- 
don of the noblest city diat die world had 6V)er 
beheld. 



Under the auspicious government of TVajan, 
the empire of Rome had reached the utmost ex- 
tent of its destined limits ; and Rome herself had 
attained the ftdl perfection of her beauty, a&d 
the highest diigree of her magnificence. Dur- 
ing the virtuous administration of die Antonines^ 
that is, during the space of nearly a cenlory, 
this state of prosperity and glory continued nil* 
altered till the tyranny of CommoduA revmd 
the memory and the disasters of the reigns of 
Caligula, Nero, and Domitian, and ended, like 
them, in assassination, civil war, and revdhottion. 
Prom the portentous aera of the death of PeWi- 
iiax, Rome ceased to be die fixed and habltoal 
residence of her Emperors, virho wwe geiMtfUlly 
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employed in the fields either in repressing nbeU 
lious usurpers^ (mt in repelling foreign enemies. 
Still they occasionally returned to celebrate fes^ 
five games, to receive the homage of the Senate 
and Roman people, or perhaps to ascend in tri-^ 
iimph to the Capitol, and to worship the tatelar 
deities of the empire. From the accession of 
Diocletian, these visits became less frequent, and 
while the Mistress of the world was neglected 
by her half-barbarian Emperors, the handmaid 
cities of the provinces, Thessalonica, Nicomedia, 
Antioch, Milan, and Ravenna, enjoyed the honor 
and the advantages of their residence. 

Though Rome was still the acknowledged 
capital of the world, and thongfa her population 
and her riches were unbounded, yet the arts^ no 
longer encouraged or employed by the sove^ 
reign, languished. Taste was on the decline, 
sflid . the great masterpieces (edifices, statues, 
paintings) that adorned the city^ monuments of 
the genius and magnificence of happier periods, 
were passed by unnoticed, and gradually neg^ 
lected. We cannot suppose that a people whu 
had kiat their taste and spirit, or that Emperdrs 
occupied in remote provinces with the intrigued 
of competition, or with the dangers of war, were 
disposed to furnish the sums requisite to repaid 
and to maintain buildings, which they scarcely 
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knew, or probably beheld with indifierence. 
We may therefore fairiy conchide, diat, at the 
beginning of the reign of Constantine, some, 
perhaps several, public edifices must have suf> 
fered from neglect; and when we behold the 
triumphal arch of Trsyan destroyed by order df 
the senate, to furnish materials for the erection 
of a similar trophy in honor of the former Em- 
peror, we may fairly infi^ that such edifices 
were considered as scarcely worth preservation, 
and that they were indebted for their duration 
to their own solidity. 

Among the causes of ruin we may therefore 
safely rank the indi£Ference and the neglect of 
government ; nay, we have even some reason to 
suspect that the Emperors not only n^Iected 
the reparation, but sometunes hastened the fall 
of public structures. Each sovereign was am^ 
bitioos of distinguishing his reign by some n«g. 
nificent fabric, by erecting baths or a circus, a 
portico or a forum ; but it is to be feared that 
they were not always delicate as to the places 
whence the materials w^re taken, and aometioies 
stripped the monuments of their predecessors of 
their ornaments, in order to employ them in the 
decoration of their new edifices. Certain it is 
that some Emperors, while they were adding to 
the splendor of the city on one side, made no 
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difficidty of plundering it on the other. More- 
over, as the Tinmber of Christians increased, the 
temples became deserted ; and Christian princes, 
thoogh not ohUged by their religiop to destroy, 
did not, perhaps, consider themselves as authorized 
in conscience to repair the sanctuaries of idolatrous 
worship.* 

When Rome ceased to be free, and lost even 
the forms of republican liberty, the forum (the 
seat of popular deliberations) became useless, 
and the five or six superb squares that bore that 
appellation, were turned into so many lonely 
walks. The various curice (the superb palaces of 
the senate) so necessary in the days of Roman 
freedom, when almost the whole of the civilized 
world was governed by the widom of that ve- 
nerable body, stood silent and unfrequented un- 
der the later Emperors, when public deliberation 
was a mere form^ and the senate itself an empty 



* We may conjecture from an ancient inscriptioB, how 
madi Rome was encumbered wkh ruins even in the age of 
HoQorias. S.P.Q.R. IMPP. CAESS. DD. NN. INVIC- 
TISSIMIS. PRINCIPIBUS. ARCADIO. ET. HONORJO. 
VICTORIBUS. AC. TRIUMPHATORIBUS. SEMPER. 
AUGG. OB. INSTAURA roS. URBI. AETERNJS. MUROS. 
PORTAS. AC. TURRES EGESTIS. IMMENSIS. RUDE- 
RIBUS. &c. &c.—Jpud. Orut. 
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shadow. The basilica^ indeed (the halls where 
the magistrates sat to administer jnstioe) m^t 
still collect a crowd, and cfaalleage attention; 
bnt as the population of the city decreased, thnr 
numbers appeared too great, and the Elmperbrs 
seemed to embrace with readiness every opportn- 
nity of turning them to other purposes. These 
/three sorts of edifices may be supposed, there- 
fore, to have fallen into decay at an early pe- 
riod, and to have mouldered impetoeptibly inti» 
dust, even though no active power was emfdoycd 
to hasten their dissolution. Of the several cufutj 
not one has escaped destruction, and the reader 
will learn with regret, that time has swept away 
the very vestiges of these celebrated seats of 
liberty, of wisdom, ^md of public dignity. 

Some few temples remain which, after they 
had long been abandoned both by their duties 
and dieir votaries, are indebted for their exiit* 
ence to ^' Christian zeal and Papal piety,** which 
saved them from complete rain by turning them 
into churches. We may lament, that more of 
these beautiful edifices were not destined jtopar-* 
take of this advantage ; and particularly diat 
the magnificent temple of Jupiter Capitolirius 
was not of the number; especially as it sur- 
vived the taking of the city, and stood, as to its 
walls, unimpaired in the time of Theodoricr 
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Bat in the first plac^ the Christians do not 
seem to have taken possession of any tranple, 
at least in Rome, where the Emperors treated the 
ancient religion of the ' Empire with peculiar 
delicacy, till the total downfal of idolatry, and 
Ae complete change of public opinion ; tl^t is, 
titt many of these fabrics had faflen into irreparable 
decay, and become incapable of restoration.^ 

In the next place, the forms of pagan temples 
^n general, and particularly of such as were built 
(and these formed the far greater number) on a 
smaller scale, were extremely ill adapted to the 



* The opinion of the Christians relative to the idols 
themselves^ appears from the following lines, which prove 
satisfactorily, I conceive, that they had no desire to destroy 
them. The Poet addresses himself to Rome. 

Deponas jam festa velim puerilia, ritus 
Ridicalos, tantoqae indigna sacraria regno. 
Marmora tabenti respergine tincta lavate, 
O proceres, liceat stataas consistere puras, 
ArUficum magnorum opera, hec pulcberrima nostro 
Oroaipeota clnant patri», nee decolor usus 
In vitium versae monuments coinquinet artis. 

PmdenL 

If they spared even the idols, it is diflScult to conceive 
wliy they should destroy the temples. 
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purposes of Christian worship. Narrow oblong 
edifices, frequently dark and lighted only frt>m 
the entrance^ they seem to have been constructed 
merely as sanctuaries to reeeiye the statues of 
their respective gods, while the nmltitude of 
adorers filled the porticos, or crowded die colon- 
nades without, and waited till the trumpets an- 
nounced the moment of sacrifice, or the priest 
proclaimed the oracles of the god. The external 
ornaments, and the vast extent of porticos and 
galleries that surrounded the principal temples* 
and not the capacity of the interior, constituted 
dieir magnificence. The Adyta or Penetralia, 
seem mostly to have been on a contracted scale, 
and though well calculated for a chapel or oratory 
for a small assembly, are too confined for a parish 
church, and for the accommodation of a large 
congregation. 

The Basilica^ on the contrary, presented every 
convenience and seemed as if expressly erected 
for the purpose of a Christian assembly. Hie 
aisles on either side seemed formed to receive and 
screen the women; the vast area in the middle 
furnished a spacious range for the men ; the apsis 
or semicircular retreat raised on a flight of steps 
at the end, gave the bishop and his presbyters an 
elevated and honorable station ; while the sacred 
table surrounded with youth and iimocence, stood 
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between the clergy and the people, a splendid 
and conspicuous object. Hence several of these 
edifices, which depended entirely on the will of 
the sovereign, and might without offence or in- 
justice be devoted to such purposes as he judged 
most expedient, were at an early period opened 
for the reception of the Christians, and conse- 
crated to the celebration of the holy mysteries. 
Thus in the time of Constantine, the Basilica 
Lateranensis was converted into a church and de- 
dicated to the Saviour; while the Basilica Vati- 
cana became another Christian temple under the 
well-known appellation of St. Peter s. It follows 
of course, that the temples would in general be 
permitted to crumble away insensibly into ruin, as 
useless and unappropriated edifices, while many of 
the Basilicse would be repaired with diligence, and 
not unfrequently enriched with the pillars and mar- 
Ues of the fallen fanes in their neighbourhood. 

The neglect of the Emperors was followed by 
indifference in the city magistrates, and contempt 
among the people, who made no difficulty of 
stealing from the pubUc edifices the materials re- 
quisite for the erection, or ornament of their pri- 
vate houses ; a disorder which rose to such a pitch 
as to require the interference of public authority 
more than once, in order to prevent the total di- 
lapidation of some of the finest monuments of 
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Roman greatness. This interference however, 
only took place daring the short reign of one Em- 
peror, whose yirtaes straggled in vain against the 
misfortones of the time and the destinies of the 
falling empire. I allade to Majorian, whose pa- 
triotic edict on this subject is cited with becoming 
applaase by Gibbon, and proves thai: the magis- 
trates themselves connived at the abase, and were 
perhaps too freqaei^tly the transgressors. To the 
neglect of the sovereign therefore we niay add the 
indifference of the magistrates, and the interested- 
pilferings of the people, a second ^md powerful 
agent of destruction. 



However, notwithstanding tbese disadvantages 
Rome retained much 6f her inqseiial grandewv 
after the nominal fall of her empire, and still 
challenged the respect and admiration of nations, 
even when subjected to the sway of barbarian 
princes. Odoacer for instance and his victorious 
rival Theodoric, during a kmg and prosperous 
reign watdied with jealous care over the beauty 
of the city, and not only endeavoured to preserve 
what it retained, but to restore what it had lost 
of its ancient splendor. Their attempts merited 
praise and acknowledgment, but the effect was 
temporary, and withheld but could not avert the 
stroke which fate already levelled at the mono- 
ments of Rome. 
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When the evil geaios of Italy prompted Jos* 
tinian to re-anne^ it as a province to the empire 
of which it had formerly been the head ; and when ' 
Belisarius took possession of the capital with a 
force snfficient to garrison, but not to protect it 
folly against the enemy, Rome was tnmed into a 
fortress, her amphitheatres, mausoleoms, and siur*- 
viving temples were converted into strong holdsj 
and their splendid fiimitore and costly decorations 
were employed as they presented themselves, for 
means of defence or of annoyance. In the course 
of this most destmctive war, Rome wa3 five times 
taken ; many of her edifices were demolished not 
by the hostile rage of the Goths, but by the mili- 
tary prudence of Belisarins ; her streets were un- 
peopled by the 9wprd and by pestilence ; the titles 
of her magistrates were suppressed; her senate 
was dispersed; and her honors were finally level* 
led with the duat The Ei^chs who aupceeded 
Narses in the govemmeipt of Italy, were more at- 
tentive to thdr own interestf than to the prosperity 
<^ the country ; and residing at Raveima then an 
almost impregnable fortress, abandoned Rome to 
her own resources, and her edifices to the care of 
the citizens^ or rather to their own solidity* The 
misery and humiliation of Rome lasted near three 
hundred yeajns ; that is, from the invasion of Italy, 
or rather from the taking of Rome by Beltsarius in 
the year 536, to the coronation of Charkmasrnt 
in 800. 
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Dnring the disastrous interval which elapsed 
between these eras, Rome was oppressed by the 
Exarchs, threatened by the Lombards^ wasted 
by pestilence, and visited at once by all the plagues 
employed to chastise ^ilty nations. The few 
surviving Romans who remained to lament the 
ruin of their country, and to glide like spectres 
about its abandoned streets now turned into the 
sepulchres of the inhabitants, had too much em- 
ployment in supporting their miserable existence 
to liiink of repairing or maintaining the vast 
edifices raised in prosperous times. During so 
many ages of war and despair^ of public and 
private dejection, how extensive must have been 
the ravages of desolation ! how many pillars must 
have fallen from their bases ! how many temples 
sunk under their own weight! how many lofty 
fabrics subsided in the dust! Even after these 
ages of war, when Rome became the head of a 
new empire, and the kings and princ * of tlie 
western world listened with respect to the oracles 
of her Pontiff; when some share of opulence pro- 
bably accompanied her reviving dignity, and 
emperon and sovereigns hastened to enrich her 
sanctuaries with their gifts — yet no re-animating 
ray visited the pompous ruins spread over her 
hills, where the taste and spirit of her ancestor 
still slumbered undisturbed, and temples, curide, 
and forums, whose names and destination had 
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loDg been forgotten, were left tottmng in decay, 
or extended in heaps on the earth. 

A transient gleam of prosperity is not snfiicient; 
a long season of tranquillity and encouragement 
is requisite to call forth and mature the varied 
powers of die mind that produce taste aiad en- 
terprise. But Rome was far from enjoying this 
tranquillity; threatened sometimes by the Greeks, 
and sometimes by the Saracens; altematdy op- 
pressed by ber barbarian Emperors, and disturbed 
by her factious nobles ; and at last convulsed by 
the unnatural contests between her Emperors and 
her Pontiffs, she assumed by turns the appear- 
ance of a fortress besieged or taken ; her edifices, 
sacred and profane, ancient and modem, were 
demolished without distinction^ and her streets 
and churches were strewed with the bodies of her 
ii^bitant«>. ^ 

To these bloody divisions succeeded the absence 
of the Popes^ and their very impolitic residence 
at Avignon, at a distance from the seat of their 
spiritual authority and of their temporal domi- 
nion, which in the mean time was abandoned to 
the intrigues of a domineering nobility, and to the 
insurrections of a factious populace. During 
tiiis period, the reign of anarchy, the few monu- 
aents of antiquity tl^t remained were turned 
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into forts and castles, and disfigured with towers 
and Gothic battlements ; the country was oyerran 
with banditti, and the city itself convulsed and 
defiled with perpetual scenes of violence and 
bloodshed. 

At length the Pontiff returned to his See ; and 
after some struggles a regular government was 
established : JuUus the Second, a stem and ar-- 
bitrary prince suppressed anarchy : the arts began 
to revive, fnrchitecture was restored, a Leo rose, 
and Rome, even ancient Rome, might have ex- 
pected the return of her Augustan glory^ But 
such an expectation would have been ill-founded : 
the very restoration of the arts, while it contri-^ 
buted to the splendor of modem Rome, was the 
last blow that fate gave to the magnificence of 
the ancient city. While new temples and new 
palaces strose, the remains of ancient edifices dis« 
appeared; and posterity still laments that the 
Perizonium was demolished, the Coliseum de- 
formed, and the Pantheon plundered, to supply 
materials or ornaments for the Famesian and 
Barbarini palaces, and for the new Basilica of 
St. Peter. With regard to the latter^ the man of 
taste and the lover of antiquity, as Gibbon justly 
observes, will perhaps pardon the theft; as it 
contributed to the triumph of modem genius, and 
to the decoration of the poblest edifice that hn* 
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man art has ever erected. Bat to {dunder the ve» 
nerable moniMnents of imperial greatnesS) in order 
to deck the mansions of two npstart families, was 
a sacrilege justly reprobated by the satirical lam* 
poons of the indignant Romans^ 

We ha?e now, I think, enumerated the princi-^ 
pal causes of the destruction of Rome, very dif-- 
ferent from those assigned by the poet ; and if to 
the neglect of Emperors, the indifference of ma- 
gistrates, the rapacity of individuals, the rage of 
contesting factions^ and the impoverishment of 
the city, we add, the silent stroke of mouldering 
Time, we shall have the list of destruction com- 
plete. The few edifices that still survive, owe 
their existence either to the protecting hand of 
religion that warded, or to their own solidity 
which defied, the blow levelled at their ma- 
jestic forms by age or by malevolence. Some 
instances of the former have already been given ; 
of the latter, besides tlie tombs of Cestius and 
Metella, the columns of Trajan and Antoninus 
stand most magnificent examples. These superb 
columns are of the same materials the finest white 
marble, of nearly the same height about one hun- 
dred and twenty feet ; and of the same decora- 
tions, as a series of sculpture winds in a spiral line 
from the base to the capital of each, representing 
the wars and triumphs of the respective Empc« 
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ror9.t Thej fonnerly supported each a odloMil 
s^tae of Trajan aod Antoninns ; these have Img 



* The Columna Trajana is formed of thirty-four blocks of 
wliite marble^ «ight ot Tvbich are employed in the pedestal 
one in the base (or torut) twenty-three in the shafts one in the 
capital, and one in the sommit that mipporta the statue. This 
eelebratedjcolnmn yields to the manument of London in de* 
nation J but it surpasses that and all similar pillars l^ the ad- 
mirable sculptures that adorn all its members. There are 
two thousand five hundred human figures, of two feet ave- 
rage height ; besides the scenes in which they are engaged, 
and the horses, standards, machinery, &c. with which they 
are accompanied. It is a complete representation cff Romaa 
military dresses, evolutions, standards, and edifice^^ and it 
has supplied all the most eminent artists, whether painters or 
sculptors, with most of their attitudes and graces. This co- 
lumn, one of the most ancient and most perfect monuments 
of Rpman art and power united, has been exposed twice to 
the probable danger of destruction j once when a Dutch ar- 
tifli propose to the Roman government at an expence 
not exceeding fifteen hundred pounds, to take it doivn in 
order to raise its pedestal, which is now near twenty feet 
under the modern level of the city, and again re-erect it i^'a 
more conspicuous situation. Even though such pnecautions 
were to be taken, as to preclude the possibility of acddent, 
yet the very removal of such masBes of marble could not be 
effected without detriment to the sculpture. The second 
danger was of a far more alarming nature, and occurred 
while the French were masters of Rome during the late in- 
vasion. The Directory, it seems, had conceived the project 
of transporting both the Columna Trajana and Antonina to 
Paris, and measures were taken to ascertain the poi^ibUity of 
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since ^isajppearfed, wliflc St Feter and St I^di 
have beea snbBtttuted in their stead, though Very 
improperly, as the bloody scenes and profane 
sacri&ces poortrayed on the shafts beneath, are 
ill adapted to the character and pacific Tiitnci oC 
Apostles. Howeyer, notwitbttanding the ion 
propriety of the situation, the pictnresqve effect is 
the same, especially as the modem fctatnes are 
probably of the same size, and if we may judge 
by medals, placed in the same attitude as the 
ancient 

To the question which I have here attempted 
to answa*, one more may be added* It may be 
asked, what is now become of the ridi materials^ 



' realizing this project of robbeiy and devastation. Forto* 
nately their expulsion from Rome prevented the execution of 
this and some other enterprizes equally ju$i and h<morabl€. 

' Francis the First, in the happier dajt of France, eonceivei! 
the nobler and mora honorable dcsigii of adorning the lV«neh 
capital with a copy of this noble monument in brooso, and 
the present Ruler of France, has, it is said, raised in the 
Place Vendome, at Paris, a rtoal column, representing his 
German victories in brass. This latter design is neither un- 
just nor vnimperial. 

The Columna Antonini is inferior in the beauty and per- 
fection of sculpture to that of Trajan : it is also formed of 
blocks of marble, twenty-eight in number, and in every rc- 
wfeti an indtii^n of the latter. 
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ibe bronze^ the marUes employed in the statae^ 
pillars, and deooratioita of this vast scene of gran* 
dear? The bronze has always been an object 
of plunder or of theft, and of ooorse equally 
coTeted by the lapaciow barbarians and the im- 
poverished Romans. It was therdore diligently 
•ougiiit for, and consequently soon disappeared. 
Besides, though employed with profhsion, and 
even with prodigality, yet its sum total was defi- 
nite, and easily exhaustible, particularly when 
every research was made to discover, and every 
method nsed to obtain it The quantity of gra- 
nite and marble that decorated ancient Rome is 
almost incalciilable. If we may be allowed to 
judge by the marble plan which I have alluded 
to more than once, we should be inclined to ima- 
gine that its streets were lined with porticos, and 
formed an endless succession of colonnades. The 
shafts of the pillars were generally formed of one 
single piece or block, whatsoever their height 
might have been, an advantage equally calculated 
to secure them against the influence ci time, and 
the attacks of wanton destruction. 

Of statues, if we may believe the elder Pliny, 
the number was equal to that of inhabitants, and 
seems in fact to have been sufficient not only to 
£11 the temples, basilicae, and curiae, but to crowd 
the streets, and almost neople the porticos and 
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public walks. These statues wheu of marble^ 
fortunately for tbek duration, were beheld by all 
parties with indiflPereace } and wheti not imme^ 
iliately within the verge of warlike operations^ 
allowed to stand undhturbed on dieir pedestals^ 
or fsdl unsupported and forgotten into the mass of 
rubbish around them. That this was the case 
we may conclude^ from the pkces where several 
besutifbl statues were founds such as the baths of 
Titus and Caracalla, where they stood for ages 
exposed to d^Hredation, and were only concealed 
ip latter thnes by the fall of the buildings around 
•them. The pillars met with a different &te; 
some were conveyed by the Elxarohs to Ravenna, 
others transported by Chavlemagne beyond the 
Alps^ and thousands have been employed in the 
churches' and palaces of the modem city. In re^ 
•aiity ancient Rome has been for twelve ceRturies 
a quarry ever open and never exhausted ; and the 
stranger, as he wanders through the streets of the 
modern city, is astonished to see, sometimes 
'dirown ntegleoted into comers, and often collected 
round the shops, or in the yards of 8tone*cutters, 
shafts, capitals^ parts of b^ken cornices, and in 
ishort, blocks of the finest marbles, all dog out of 
the rains in the neighborhood. 

Yet, notwitfastandiDg the waste and havoc of 
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dme materiak^ made in the manner I bare de^- 
9cribed^ and by the camea I hare ranmerated, I 
am inclined to think that the far greater portfon 
stiU remains bnried amidst the mins, or en-* 
tombed under the edifices of the modem dty. 
The cokiipQs carried aw^y tp ornament other 
cities^ be^ a small iHt>poition to the nnmbers 
Mt behiiMij wd of these latter, tibe nomber 
^i^loyed in the detorations of buildings now 
^nfttiag, will appear a very ali^t deduction 
0Mn the remains of ancient ziiagmficence, whea 
W€ consider that the great chiirches at Bome^t 
that is all the buildings where there is any disr- 
jplay of pillars or maiUes, were erected in the 
4ag4i of Roman glcHry, before Ihe invasion of 
Italy aiMl the wars of the Goths. Their omap 
flpmts tberdbre with a few esxespdoxmy were n<»t 
dtBwn from the ruins of ancient Rome : they are 
nonummts of its glory, baft have not ehaied its 
jthmdar. 

The elevation of die ground over ihe whole 
extent of the city, amounting in general, to die 
hieight of irom fourteen to twenty fee^ and the 
many little hills which have risen in various 
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parts of the Campus Martius^ especially on the 
sites of theatres and baths^ and otlier extensive 
buildings^ sufficiently shew what a mass of ruin 
lies extended below. Few excavations have, 
been made in this artificial soil^ without termi* 
nating in some interesting discovery ; and it has 
frequently happened that in sinking a well^ or 
in opening the foundations of a private house, 
the masons have been stopped by the interposing 
bulk of a pillar or an obelisk. One of the latter 
was discovered thrice^ and as often buried again, 
in nibbish^ before it was raised by Benedict XIV. 
The pavement of the Forum is well known to 
exist about fourteen feet under the present level, 
and several of the thermae remain still unopened. 
The portico of Trajan lies near twenty feet 
under the foundations of churches and convents* 
What treasures of art may not be contained in 
these mines, hitherto unexplored! What beau^ 
tiftil forms of sculpture and architecture may 
still slumber in this immense cemetery of ancient 
iHagnificence ! 

Should the Roman government, when the 
present convulsions shall have subsided into 
tranquillity, acquire energy and means adequate 
to such an undertaking, it may perhaps turn its 
attention to al& object so worthy of it, and the 
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classic tniveller may entertam the fond hope^ 
that the veil which has so long concealedl the 
besutties of the ancient city^ may be in part xe- 
moyed, and some grand features of Roman mag- ^ 
nificence once more exposed to riew. At least 
the materials of many a noble structure may re- 
appear, many a long fdlen column be taugfa 
again to seek the skies, and many a god, and 
many a hero, emerge from darkness, once more 
ascend their lofty pedestals, and challenge ibe 
admiration of future generations. But when these 
pleasing hopes may be realized it is difficult to 
determine. Rome and all Italy crouch under 
the iron sway of the First Consul ; how he in- 
tends to model her various governments, and on 
whom he may hereafter bestow her coronets^ 
crowns, and tiaras, is a secret confined to his 
own bosom: in the mean time, public confi- 
dence languishes, every grand undertaking is 
suspended, and it would be absurd to squander 
away expense and labor in recoyering statues 
and marbles, which may be instantly ordered to 
Paris, to grace the palace of the Tuilleries, or 
to enrich the galleries of the Louvre. Hie 
genius of the ancient city must still brood in 
darkness over her ruins, and wait the happy 
day, if such a' day be ever destined to stiiflie «ifi 
Italy, when the invaders may h^ once more 
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4riveD beyond the Alps, all barbarian inflnente 
be removed^ and the talents and abilities of the 
country left to act with all their native energy.* 



* A medal was found not long ago^ I think near the 
Capitol, with the form of a hero crowned with laarel> extend- 
ing a sword, with the inscription, " Adsertori Libertatis,*' 
on one side, and Rome seated, with the inscription, *' Roma 
resurges,'* on the reverse. May Italy ere long have cause to 
eirike a similar medal. 
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